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The Communist Conspiracy Case: 
Views of 72 Daily Newspapers 


BY GEORGE E. SIMMONS 


, 


“One of the great landmarks in American journalism,” says the 
head of Tulane University’s Department of Journalism in ana- 
lyzing editorial opinion on the law and the verdict. Professor 
Simmons, a former president of ASJSA, recently became a 





member of the Accrediting Committee of ACE]. 





YM THERE WERE GOOD REASONS FOR THE 
choice of Judge Harold R. Medina as 
“man of the year for 1949” in a poll of 
Associated Press newspaper editors. The 
Communist conspiracy trial over which 
he presided in New York City has been 
recognized as one of the great land- 
marks in American journalism, and 
possibly in the general history of the 
country. 

Almost as notable as the results of 
the case were the editorial comments at 
its ending. The judicial proceeding was 
widely acclaimed as an example of the 
fairness of a democratic court. The ed- 
itorial interpretations illustrated the im- 
portance of a free press as critic in the 
democratic processes by which the 
rights of individuals are ascertained. 

Because of its issues and setting in 
world affairs, the case put the press to 
a crucial test. If it had involved only 
the defendants and the Communist 
Party in the United States there could 
have been an easy alignment of forces. 
The newspapers of this country are in- 
tent, under present conditions of the 


world ideological conflict, to attack 
communism. As a group, they do not 
knowingly overlook such opportunities. 
But their struggle against communism 
in this instance tended to run counter 
to their traditional defense of the free- 
doms specified in the Bill of Rights, or 
at least many editors believed that it 
did. Communist propaganda undertook 
to make the most of the circumstances. 
Quite apart from that propaganda, how- 
ever, many loyal non-Commuunists rec- 
ognized and cited the dangers which 
they regarded as implicit in application 
of the Smith Act during peace. 
Certainly the newspapers did not 
wish to make an easier path for Com- 
munists in this country. However, the 
defendants gained some support by 
mere chance because of editors’ attacks 
on the legality of the act. Editors who 
favored maximum protection against 
Communist infiltration and subversion 
wanted also to preserve the rights of 
individuals and minority groups in a 
free society. Their concern for the ba- 
sic freedoms overshadowed their fears 
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of one small but aggressive minority 
group. 

The main division of opinion in the 
press hinged upon the definition of a 
“clear and present danger.” Editors dis- 
agreed principally about the extent to 
which the “cold war” posed such a 
danger. Their comments on the consti- 
tutional question in the case comprise 
one of the more notable public debates 
of 1949, if not of all time. 

In order to gain a cross-section of 
that debate at the end of the trial, edi- 
torials from 72 daily newspapers, rep- 
resenting 39 states and the District of 
Columbia, were analyzed. The study 
included the complete file of the 11 
English-language daily and Sunday 
newspapers published in New York 
City during October 1949—the month 
in which the Communist leaders were 
convicted and sentenced.! 

Il 
DOCUMENTS WHICH THE EDITORS 
DISCUSSED 

Constitutional questions which the 
editors raised involve numerous refer- 

‘The newspapers from which editorials on the 
case were studied are as follows (listed alphabeti- 
cally by states): Alabama—Birmingham_ Age- 
Herald, News; Arizona—Phoenix Arizona Repub- 
lic, Gazette; Arkansas—Little Rock Arkansas Ga- 
zette; California—Los Angeles Examiner, Times; 
San Francisco Chronicle; Connecticut—Hartford 
Courant; Delaware—Wilmington News; District 
of Columbia—Washington Post, Star; Florida— 
Tampa Tribune; Georgia—Atlanta Constitution, 
Journal; Idaho—Boise Idaho Statesman; Illinois 
—Chicago Herald-American, News, Sun-Times, 
Tribune; Indiana—Indianapolis News; lowa—Des 
Moines Register; Kansas—Topeka Capital; Ken- 
tucky—Louisville Courier-Journal; Louisiana 
New Orleans /Jtem, States, Times-Picayune; Maine 
—Bangor News; Maryland—Baltimore Sun; Mas- 
sachusetts—Boston Christian Science Monitor, 
Herald; Michigan—Detroit Free Press, News; 
Minnesota—Minneapolis Star; Missouri—Kansas 
City Star, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Post-Dis- 
patch, Star-Times; Nebraska—Lincoln Journal; 
Nevada—Reno Nevada State Journal, Gazette; 
New Jersey—Newark News; New Mexico—Albu- 
querque Journal; New York—Buffalo News, New 
York (City) Brooklyn Eagle, Compass, Daily 
Worker, Herald Tribune, Journal-American, News, 
Mirror, Post, Sun, Times, World-Telegram; North 
Carolina—Charlotte Observer; North Dakota— 
Fargo Forum; Ohio—Cincinnati Enquirer, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer; Oklahoma—Oklahoma City 
Times; Oregon—Portland Oregonian: Pennsyl- 
vania—Philade!lphia Inquirer, Pittsburgh Post Ga- 
zette; Rhode Island—Providence Jeurnal; South 
Dakota—Sioux Falls Argus-Leader; Tennessee— 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal, Nashville Tennes- 
sean; Texas—Dallas News; Vermont—Burlington 
Free Press; Virginia—Richmond Times-Dispatch; 
West Virginia—Charleston Gazette; Wisconsin— 
Milwaukee Journal. 


ences to three documents: The federal 
Bill of Rights, the Alien Registration 
Act of 1940 (popularly known as the 
Smith Act),? and Judge Medina’s 
charge to the jury. The editorial inter- 
pretations were considered in the light 
of those documents. 


1. The First Amendment to the 
United States Constitution provides: 
“Congress shall make no laws respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” 


2. Section 2 of Title I of the Smith 
Act provides: 

“(a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person— 

“(1) to knowingly or willfully advo- 
cate, abet, or teach the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrow- 
ing or destroying any government in the 
United States by force or violence, or 
by the assassination of any officer of 
any such government; 

“(2) with the intent to cause the 
overthrow or destruction of any gov- 
ernment in the United States, to print, 
publish, edit, issue, circulate, sell, dis- 
tribute, or publicly display any written 
or printed matter advocating, advising, 
or teaching the duty, necessity, desir- 
ability, or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying any government in the Unit- 
ed States by force or violence; 

“(3) to organize or help to organize 
any society, group, or assembly of per- 
sons who teach, advocate, or encourage 
the overthrow or destruction of any 
government in the United States by 
force or violence; or to be or become 
a member of, or affiliate with, any such 
society, group, or assembly of persons, 
knowing the purposes thereof.” 

Section 3 of Title I provides: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person 
to attempt to commit, or to conspire to 
commit, any of the acts prohibited by 
the provisions of this title.” 

From Judge Medina’s long charge to 
the jury,’ the following passages were 


2? Alien Registration Act of June 28, 1940: 
House Resolution 5148, Public No. 670; U. S. 
Statutes at Large, 1939-41, Vol. 54, Part 1, Ch. 


439, p. 670; S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1941. The act was sponsored by 
Representative Howard W. Smith of Virginia. 

® New York Times, Oct. 14, 1949, pp. 14-15. 
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among those most frequently quoted by 
the editorial writers: 


Among the most vital and previous 
liberties which we Americans enjoy by 
virtue of our Constitution are freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. 


I charge you that if the defendants 
did no more than pursue peaceful stud- 
ies and discussions or teaching and 
advocacy in the realm of ideas, you 
must acquit them... . 

Words may be the instruments by 
which crimes are committed, as in many 
familiar situations; and it has always 
been recognized that the protection of 
other interests of society may justify 
reasonable restrictions upon speech in 
furtherance of the general welfare. .. . 

You must be satisfied from the evi- 
dence beyond a reasonable doubt that 
the defendants had an intent to cause 
the overthrow or destruction of the 
Government of the United States by 
force and violence, as speedily 
as circumstances would permit it to be 
achieved. .. . 

If you are satisfied that the evidence 
established beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the defendants, or any of them, 
are guilty of a violation of the statute 
(Smith Act), as I have interpreted it 
to you, I find as matter of law that there 
is sufficient danger of a substantive evil 
that the Congress has a right to pre- 
vent to justify the application of the 
statute under the First Amendment of 
the Constitution. .. . 

The statute. under which this indict- 
ment was returned does not require the 
allegation or proof of the commission 
of an overt act. 


iil 

POINTS OF FAIRLY GENERAL AGREEMENT 

The diversity of opinions in editorials 
on the case illustrated in itself a large 
degree of freedom in the American 
press. The papers were not following a 
party line and sounding a single note, 
as if in response to high political auth- 
ority. A few editors thought it was time 
to cheer, and they said so, plainly: In 
strong contrast, one quoted ironically 
“But “twas a famous victory” from 
Southey’s “Battle of Blenheim’* and 
declared that the Justice Department 


* Unless otherwise specified, references hereafter 
are to the editorial pages. New York Post, Oct. 
16. 


had won only a technical victory; in a 
deeper sense it was a case which the 
government could not win, “regardless 
of the jury’s action.” Some editors 
thought the verdict proved the country’s 
ability to deal with Communists under 
existing laws; others expected no sub- 
stantial change in the problems of 
controlling subversives. Still others 
called for “more, accent on our own 
positive democratic ideology” as a bet- 
ter safeguard than any merely restrictive 
measures. 

Among the points of fairly general 
agreement were these: 

1. Judge Medina proved himself a 
paragon of patience and fairness. As 
Dad Dearborn of the Chicago News 
stated in a “special delivery” to the 
Judge:® “History may compare you 
with Tob, except that he never got to 
smack the boils that tormented him.” 
Several editors cited the judge’s charge 
to the jury as a model which the jurists 
of higher courts should emulate. Exten- 
sive excerpts were published in most of 
the papers; one devoted two pages to 
the full text. Amid the general acclaim 
of the judge, however, there were a few 
dissenting voices." 


2. The long trial proved the govern- 
ment’s determination to deal fairly with 
the accused. It was contrasted with the 
short trials and summary decisions in 
countries controlled by dictatorships. 


3. The demeanor of the defendants 
and their lawyers indicated their inten- 


® Chicago News, Oct. 17. 

® New York Times, loc. cit. 

™New York Daily Worker, Oct. 14, headlined 
on the front page: “11 Flay Judge’s Biased 
Charge’; New York Compass, Oct. 16, superim- 
posed on a purple background the banner head- 
ing, “Verdict Confirms Trend to Thought-Control 
State,”’ an editorial by its editor, Ted O. Thack- 
rey; New York Post, Oct. 17, p. 20, columnist 
Max Werner saw Judge Medina as neither “the 
villain the Communists and their satellites por- 
tray him” nor as the “hero he has become to 
those who seek something heroic in all this 
shabby business. The judge is an able and skill- 
ful jurist who had an intolerable job dumped into 
his lap by the Justice Department, and one made 
even more difficult by intolerable defense tactics. 
He performed the job overdramatically, however, 
and with too constant a display of exasperated 
toughness and injured judicial virtue. This applies 
also to the too severe contempt sentences im- 
posed on the defense lawyers.”’ 
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tion to obstruct justice and, instead of 
seeking a fair trial, to prevent any trial. 


4. The verdict and sentences were 
regarded as proper. This applied par- 
ticularly to the defense attorneys’ sen- 
tences on citations for contempt. Sev- 
eral editors who doubted the constitu- 
tionality of the Smith Act held, never- 
theless, that the convictions were inevit- 
able under that statute and that the 
lawyers were clearly guilty of contempt. 


5. The jury was praised for its 
services. 

The most notable disagreement re- 
lated to the question of constitution- 
ality. A large majority mentioned the 
question, but comparatively few dis- 
cussed it in detail. Those who waived 
their opinons on the broad legal issue 
insisted that if the Smith Act were un- 
constitutional other statutes must be 
applied and perhaps new ones enacted 
to deal with Communist conspirators. 
Approximately one-third of the editors 
confined their remarks to aspects other 
than the constitutional issue. 


IV 
WHEN IS DANGER “CLEAR AND PRESENT”? 


In debating the constitutional ques- 
tion, the editors assumed that the case 
would reach the Supreme Court. They 
were not concerned with legal techni- 
calities by which it might be decided. 
Theirs was a discussion for laymen. 
However, they may have provided a 
substantial preview of the arguments on 
, Which parts of the Smith Act’s validity 
will depend. 

What constitutes a “clear and present 
danger” to the government? The ques- 
tion recurred frequently in the editor- 
ials. From the arguments one surmises 
that the opinions of the highest mili- 
tary and diplomatic authorities would 
be pertinent to the answers. 

The more popular view defended the 
constitutionality of the Smith Act. 
Editors held, with Judge Medina, that 
it was absurd to argue that a nation 
must wait until it is in peril before 
taking the necessary precautions against 


such danger. The right of free speech 
was dear to everyone, particularly to 
those who traditionally had defended 
it. But such a right could not supersede 
that of a nation to protect itself. Basic- 
ally, then, many who defended the Bill 
of Rights saw no conflict between that 
and the prosecution of conspirators 
under the Smith Act. 

With a wealth of expressions on both 
sides, one finds considerable overlap- 
ping of arguments. A quantitive mea- 
surement of views for and against a 
given proposition does not seem feas- 
ible, because one well-developed edit- 
orial in compact form might outweigh 
a dozen loosely drawn _ statements. 
Moreover, it is impossible to cite a 
“typical” argument. That is one of the 
merits of the American press. However, 
two editorials seemed outstanding as 
explanations of the constitutional is- 
sue.* They are reviewed here as centers 
around which the supporting views of 
other editors may be arranged. Using 
similar approaches and comparable 
facts, they reached opposite conclu- 
sions: One believed the act unconstitu- 
tional; the other deplored the “fact 
that circumstances have arisen that 
probably make the verdict unassailable 
on constitutional grounds.” 

The Case for Constitutionality. De- 
fendants and defense lawyers in the 
case deserved what they got, in the 
Chicago News’ opinion; it expressed no 
sympathy for those individuals. Of 
graver import were the broad implica- 
tions of the case and the fact that, 
under existing conditions, the verdict 
would withstand constitutional test. 
Supporting the Holmes-Brandeis view 
of free speech, the News believed “it 
is better to let men preach disloyalty, 
when it won’t do any harm, than to 
harass them with prosecutions. In other 
times the Communist conspiracy might 
have involved no ‘clear and present 
danger.’” More recently the risk had 
become dependent upon the possibility 


17; St. Louis Post-Dis- 


’ Chicago News, Oct. 
patch, Oct. 16, 
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of war between the United States and 
Russia. Such measures as the North 
Atlantic Pact, the Marshall Plan, the 
huge military budget of this country, 
the expenditures to help rearm Europe, 
and others were interpreted as recog- 
nition of a tangible risk of war. In that 
setting the dangers from conspiracy and 
sabotage seemed sufficient, in the News’ 
opinion, to be called “clear and pre- 
sent.” As the News stated: ® 


The risk is bound up with the risk of 
war. If there were no risk of war, we 
should see no “clear and present danger” 
in what these defendants did and said. 
But there can be no doubt that, in the 
event of armed conflict with Russia, the 
Communist conspiracy would attempt 
every kind of sabotage and treason 
against the United States within the 
power of its manipulators. 


Despite that interpretation the News 
hoped there would be no general prose- 
cution of Communists because of their 
membership in the party. It believed 
that the question of guilt in every crim- 
inal matter should be personal to the 
individual. “It should never be ‘proved’ 
from mere membership in any kind of 
a group.” ?° 

Others defended the constitutionality 
of the Smith Act without stating quite 
so plainly that its validity depended 
upon the risk of war. The New “ork 
Times wanted to “preserve against all 
attacks the freedom to inquire, speak, 
write, and publish; and because this is 
our duty we must see to it that no one 
has the freedom to conspire against all 
the other freedoms.”™ It did not see 
that any basic freedom was abridged by 
the verdict. Several papers took that 
view, but noted that the Bill of Rights 
did not give a foreign power the privi- 
lege to use such protection as a means 


® Chicago News, Oct. 17. 

In contrast with that view, the Hearst news- 
papers held that “Communism is a crime against 
the people and the Government of the United 
States. Every Communist functionary . . . is ei- 
ther a guilty felon or the equivalent thereof. Ev- 
ery member of the Communist Party is an acces- 
sory to punishable crime.”’ Los Angeles Examiner 
and New York Journal American, Oct. 17. 


1 New York Times, Oct. 15 and 16. 


to overthrow the government of the 
United States.'? “. . Must we risk 
waiting, as the Czechs did,” the Wash- 
ington Star asked, “until it is too late 
to act successfully against the conspira- 
ators? That is the heart of the matter, 
and the government’s efforts to curb 
the Communists will stand or fall on the 
view that the Supreme Court takes of 
it.” The New Orleans States doubted 
that the act “in its practical applica- 
tion could upset the basic freedoms of 
this country. Against that element of 
danger, we must weigh the necessity for 
an effective curb against revolution- 
aries who constitute a grave peacetime 
—and ‘cold war’—enemy.” Several 
papers regarded as an absurdity the 
idea that the freedoms granted under 
the Bill of Rights should shield Com- 
munist conspirators who plotted the 
overthrow of the government by force 
and violence.?* 


Arguments Against Constitutionality. 
At the risk of being called “pink” or 
even “red,” the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
vigorously attacked the Smith Act, de- 
claring it was certainly “not the kind 
of law under which the _ aited States 
should try and convict American citi- 
zens. These Communists can now argue 
that they are being persecuted for their 
opinions.” ** It quoted Zechariah Cha- 
fee, Harvard law professor, as saying 
that the law “contains the most drastic 
restrictions on freedom of speech ever 
enacted in the United States during 
peace.” The paper opposed outlawing 
the Communist Party. The Foley 
Square verdict, it held, “amends the 
First Amendment without the formal 
process of amending the Constitution. 
It sets a new limitation on freedom of 
expression, even though Judge Medina 


“ Birmingham, Ala., News, Oct. 15; Wilming- 
ton, Del., News, Oct. 15; Tampa, Fla., Tribune, 
Oct. 16; Washington Star, Oct. 16; Chicago Trib- 
une, Oct. 16; Boston Herald, Oct. 23; Kansas 
City Star, Oct. 15; Portland Oregonian, Oct. 17. 

18 Detroit News, Oct. 18; New York World- 
Telegram, Oct. 22; Fargo, N. D., Forum, Oct. 17; 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 22; Charleston, W. 
Va., Gazette, Nov. 1. 

4 St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Oct. 16. 
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seeks to demonstrate that it does not.” 
Instead of the judge’s interpretation, it 
preferred Thomas Jefferson’s: 


If there be any among us who wish 
to dissolve this union, or to change its 
republican form, let them stand un- 
disturbed, as monuments to the safety 
with which error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it. 


The Post-Dispatch argued that many 
great Americans—it named Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Justice Holmes and Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes—have believed in the Bill 
of Rights as a guarantee “for those 
whose opinions they abhor, no _ less 
than for those whose opinions they ap- 
prove.” In the absence of an overt act, 
it favored tolerating dissenting ideas. 
Other laws, such as those against trea- 
son, spying and sabotage, were declared 
the appropriate means to deal with 
criminals who committed overt acts 
against the government. Warning that 
the convictions could lead “to a reign 
of fear for all,” the Post-Dispatch con- 
cluded: 


What a consequence that would be 
for a set of indictments which had 
every appearance of being highly pol- 
itical in the first place and for a trial 
which the Department of Justice un- 
doubtedly wished a thousand times it 
had not attempted! 

The Post-Dispatch wants no part of 
the misguided men and the warped doc- 
trine of hate and dissension which they 
paraded in Judge Medina’s court. 
Neither do we want any part of their 
conviction and the hysterical law on 
which the prosecution is based 

This case is already as good as before 
the United States Supreme Court. It 
presents as grave a problem as any 
which that highest of tribunals has ever 
had to decide. 


As might have been expected, the 
foregoing argument brought a flood 
of letters to the editor. They were dis- 
played prominently on the editorial 
page. In one layout of letters the Post- 
Dispatch explained that 21 readers had 
upheld the convictions and 23 others 
had expressed fears that the prosecu- 
tions under the Smith Act held a threat 


to the Bill of Rights. The paper pub- 
lished representative extracts from these 
letters.1® 

In much the same vein the New York 
Post argued, while expressing the be- 
lief that the Supreme Court ultimately 
would reject the Smith Act.1® However, 
it stressed the role of martyrdom which 
it thought the case had made possible 
for the Communists. Also, it called at- 
tention, as several commentators did, to 
the fact that Communists had supported 
application of the Smith Act to Trotsky- 
ites in 1942 and to a fascist network in 
1943. 

Ted O. Thackrey, editor of the New 
York Compass, doubted the constitu- 
tionality of the act but said the verdict 
and the charge of the court were “likely 
to be upheld primarily because the de- 
fendants are members of the Commun- 
ist Party.” 17 

The Chicago Sun-Times compared 
the Smith Act with the Sedition Act of 
1798, a political weapon of the time, 
and stated: “ it amends the 
First Amendment to mean something 
like this: ‘Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech except 
when speech is used to propose violent 
revolution.’ ”’** In its opinion the con- 
stitutional issue was far more import- 
ant than “what happens to a few futile 
Communists.” 

One of the more significant questions 
of constitutionality was raised by Royce 
Brier, columnist for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, who considered the anoma- 
lous position of the Communist Party 
in the light of the verdict: ?° 


Congress cannot simply make 
a law saying a party is unlawful. It 
hasn’t that power under the Constitu- 
tion, and can hardly get it under consti- 
tutional amendment because then any 
minority party could be declared un- 


% St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Oct. 27. 

1% New York Post, Oct. 16. 

17 New York Compass, Oct. 16. “‘The trial, the 
verdict, and the lynch-lust atmosphere will go 
down in history as a terrible day,”” Mr. Thackrey 
stated. “‘Terrible—not so much for communism 
despite the persona! suffering of the defendants— 
but terrible for democracy.” 

18 Chicago Sun-Times, Oct. 17. 

% San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 15, p. 1. 
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lawful by a party majority in Congress. 

Neither can the Congress declare un- 

lawful membership in an organization 

which is not itself unlawful. The Con- 
gress can only make laws defining overt 

Offense against the United States, and 

only a “person” is punishable, acting 

alone or with others. 

Among those who took no position 
on the constitutional issue, several 
denied that any “clear and present 
danger” of overthrow of the govern- 
ment existed.?° 


Political Implications of the Case. 
As the foregoing review has indicated, 
the political implications of the case 
were rather generally recognized. Many 
of those who interpreted the verdict as 
a victory also held serious reserva- 
tions about it. 

As to foreign policy, the value of 
such a warning to Russia against in- 
terference in the United States’ dom- 
estic politics was cited; Moscow had 
been convicted, along with the 11 Com- 
munist leaders.24 But some feared the 
interpretations which other countries 
might place on that verdict. “The only 
other ‘democratic’ countries in which 
the (Communist) party has been out- 
lawed,” one columnist observed, “are 
those to which the word democratic 
must be applied with quotation marks, 
if at all.”*? He thought that outlawing 
of the party would put the United 
States in “dismal company.” 

On the domestic side, benefits were 
expected from the thorough revelation 
of the Communist Party as not just an- 
other political party but a special kind 
of association bent on conspiracy.?° 
This might lead to reorganization of the 
party to operate within the law, or the 


* Indianapolis News, Oct. 18. This paper saw 
“far more danger that the Fair Deal (Truman 
Administration) will succeed in destroying free 
enterprise in America than that communism will 
do so. After all, the Fair Deal is the program of 
the President of the United States!’’ 

21 Birmingham News, Oct. 15; Boston Herald, 
Oct. 15. 

22 New York Compass, Oct. 16: “A Trial That 
Caqsgne the Face of America,” by I. F. Stone; 


23 Los Angeles Examiner, Oct. 17; San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, Oct. 15; Hartford Courant, Oct. 
15; Idaho Statesman, Oct. 17; Baltimore Sun, Oct. 
15. 


group might “go underground.” ** With 
few exceptions the editors wanted to 
avoid hysteria; they warned of the dan- 
gers of a witchhunt and of general 
persecutions.”> The Portland Oregonian 
observed appropriately that “one can- 
not suppress a Communist by taking 
away his Red card”;*° a Red hurt on 
the basis of the trial would be futile 
and dangerous. 

Considering the whole collection of 
editorials which were studied, it seems 
regrettable that so many omitted or 
dealt too slightly with the constitutional 
issue. The other aspects of the case had 
been reported and discussed rather 
thoroughly in the news. The need to 
review and emphasize that news was 
certainly secondary in comparison with 
the long-range questions which some 
editors debated so effectively. 


Vv 
NEWS EDITORS TOOK THE CASE IN STRIDE 


Without the lure of a mystery or sex 
angle, this trial was one of the most 
thoroughly reported in this country’s 
history. To compile exact figures on the 
New York papers’ coverage of it would 
be a stupendous and perhaps needless 
statistical job. Some indication of the 
extent of reports was given near the 
end of the trial by an estimate in Editor 
& Publisher that Russell Porter had 
written about 167,000 words on the 
case for the New York Times; Walter 
Arm had used his forty-second note- 
book for the New York Herald Tribune; 
and Norma Abrams of the New York 
News was on her twenty-first steno- 
grapher-sized notebook.?? The case had 
provided live copy throughout the year, 


*4 Amusing contrasts appeared in the comments 
on underground activity. “. . . all Communists 
work above and below at all times,’’ observed 
the Memphis Commercial-Appeal (Oct. 21). “The 
movement in this country cannot get any further 
underground than it is already.’’ The Oklahoma 
City Times took a similar view (Oct. 18). See 
also Atlanta Journal, Oct. 16, and Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Oct. 15. 

* Des Moines Register, Oct. 17; Providence, 
R. I., Journal, Oct. 15; Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch, Oct. 15. 

26 Portland Oregonian, Oct. 17. 

*t Editor & Publisher, Oct. 15, 1949, p. 13: 
“Red Trial Reporters Are Glad It’s Over.” 
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partly because of the badgering and 
delaying tactics employed by the Com- 
munists. 

By October the newspapers had set- 
tled down to treatment of the case as 
routine. The closing days were reported, 
in general, on a basis of news breaks; 
there was space for actual developments 
but none for padding, except in the 
Communist organ, the Daily Worker. 
This was due to the news editors’ recog- 
nition of the extent to which the de- 
fendants and their attorneys tried to 
use the proceedings for propaganda 
purposes. , 

One commentator observed that the 
Communist attorneys used poor. timing 
in allowing the summing-up of their 
arguments to coincide with the world 
series baseball games. Frank Conniff, in 
his “East Side, West Side” column,?’ 
chided the Brooklyn Dodgers for letting 
the series end so soon and thus giving 
the Communists a chance at larger 
headiines. 

However, after the baseball series 
the space which had been devoted to 
long accounts of the championship 
games was not diverted immediately to 
the trial. Evidently the lawyers’ argu- 


“~™ »xments had been getting approximately 


the attention which the editors thought 
they required. At the conclusion, the 
attorneys were merely repeating what 
they had stated many times and what 


“the papers had published when the 


editors thought it was news. 


How the Daily Worker Works. News 
stories reflected to some extent the edi- 
torial interpretation of the case, but 
most of the reporting was factual. The 
more notable slanting was done by the 
left side of the press. In this connection, 
reference must be made to the Daily 
Worker and its Sunday counterpart, the 
Worker. It is not really a newspaper in 
the American sense, although it reminds 
one of some party papers in European 
countries. It is listed by newspaper di- 
rectories and it is presumably so classi- 


> New York Journal-American, Oct. 4, p. 21. : 


fied by the postal authorities, so it has 
been included in this study.?® 
News and opinions are thoroughly 
intertwined by the Daily Worker. An 
example was the reporting of a cam- 
paign speech of John Foster Dulles and 
its labored effort to connect that speech 
with the Communist trial.°° This reach- 
ed a low point of perversion by stating 
in a three-line streamer heading: “Dul- 
les Says He'll Back Overthrow of UV. S. 
Gov't. Vows ‘Bloody’ Revolt 
if People Gain.” Then it supported that 
perversion with an editorial the next 
day, undertaking to show that the meth- 
ods advocated by Senator Dulles were 
a doctrine of “anti-constitutional, anti- 
democratic counter-revolution against 
what he called ‘statism.’ ” In the Work- 
er’s words, 
While the Communist Party leaders at 
Foley Square face 10-20 years in jail 
for teaching peace, democracy, and the 
right of the majority to replace private 
monopoly ownership of industry with 
Socialist ownership, Dulles and the Big 
Business spokesmen are turning to the 


fascist plan for conspiratorial force and 
violence against the people. 


The New York Sun clarified what 
Mr. Dulles had said by quoting in 
context his statement about revolution.*! 
Perhaps its follow-up was prompted not 
so much by the Worker’s twisted report 
as by an editorial declaration in the 
New York Post that Mr. Dulles had “in 
fact invoked exactly the same argument 
employed by the Communist defense at 
Foley Square.” 5? 

The Daily Worker's concluding issues 
on the case probably were in contempt 
of court repeatedly, if there is such a 
thing as contempt outside the walls of 
a court. It accused the judge of showing 
“violent prejudice against Negro lead- 
er”; characterized one of his decisions 
as “outrageous”; said a judge in Indiana 


2° Judge Medina’s charge to the jury sanctioned 
studies of Communist literature. ‘“‘Do not be led 
astray by talk about thought control,’’ he said, 
“or putting books on trial. No such issues are 
before you here.” 

8° The Worker, Oct. 2, 1949, p. 1. 

"! New York Sun, Oct. 11, p. 4. 

= New York Post, Oct. 2. 
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had told the bar of ‘“Medina’s pre- 
judice”; referred to the ‘“frameup 
trial”; and on numerous occasions 
indicated that the judge was biased. 
Such statements while the verdict was 
pending could hardly be classed as “fair 
comment and criticism,” even though 
the rules of “fair comment” are often 
stretched in the heat of political cam- 
paigns. The fact that the paper’s editor 
was a defendant in the case did not 
change its obligation to observe those 
rules. 

This newspaper’s coverage of the trial 
illustrates the extremes to which it goes 
in agitation and perversion for the Com- 
munist cause. It is no ordinary house 
organ; it reeks of a red flatus which, to 


Publications comprise only one of 
many sides of the Communist threat to 
the United States. But what if such a 
paper could achieve nation-wide cir- 
culation running into millions? (Of 
course, this one has almost negligible 
distribution.) ** Is the American public 
sO naive that it would take seriously 
the crude propaganda dished out by the 
Daily Worker or any periodical of its 
kind? : 

One would like to believe that no 
“clear and present danger” lies in the 
circulation of material of that kind. 
Perhaps a more definite indication is 
contained in the failure of this party 
organ to attract more than a handful of 
subscribers. 


democratic senses, is more notable for 
its stench than for any other signifi- 
cance. 


% Editor & Publisher, 1949 International Year 
Book Number, p. 94. The circulations reported 
for 1948 were: Daily Worker, 21,206; The 
Worker (Sunday), 64,348. 





Editor & Publisher asked by B. M. McKelway, editor of the Washington 
comment on the task of the press in 1950. Here is his reply, as published 


in the January 7 issue, in the form of “An Editor's Prayer for 1950”: 

“O Lord in 1950 please deliver us from bad reporting and bad editing. 
Please make everybody connected with our newspapers understand how 
important readers are—far more important than the editors. Give us re- 
porters, O Lord, who spurn rumors and respect only fact. And surround 
them with editors, O Lord, who are as good as the reporters. 

“Please, Lord, don’t let any more stories about flying saucers and myster- 
ious objects floating in the air get into thy papers. Smite the reporters and 
the editors who print stuff about ‘Scores of Citizens Were Agog Today’ over 
things they said were floating in the air. Make the reporters name at least 
five people who were agog, O Lord, and give their names, their ages and 
their addresses. 

“Make the people who run newspapers, O Lord, understand that the 
good people of this country really depend upon them for accurate news. 
Tell them, Lord, that every time the papers make fools of themselves by 
mistakes, juvenile excitment and undue preoccupation with the trivial they 
lose something of their most precious asset—the confidence of their readers. 
Let them know that it is upon this confidence that freedom of the press de- 
pends. It does not depend upon what politicians say or do. 

“Purify us, O Lord, of the cynics, the gossip mongers, the dangerously 
irresponsible and unthinking—all of those who lack respect for an honor- 
able calling and bring shame upon its good name. Remind them that while 
Pilate said ‘truth is not on earth’ we know that it is on earth and that our 
job is to find it and after finding it, to print it.” 














Faults of Newspapers: Some 
Comments on the British Inquiry 


BY IGNAZ ROTHENBERG 


Author of an important work on the daily press,* Dr. Rothen- 
berg is well qualified to discuss the recent report of the British 
Royal Commission and to compare its findings with those of the 
Hutchins commission in the United States. The writer is a native 
of Austria, where he was an editor and professor until 1938. 





Y¥> WHO IS COMPETENT TO JUDGE THE 
conduct of the daily press in a free 
country? Most newspapermen, of course, 
say that the readers are doing this job 
quite properly and, by buying a paper, 
express their satisfaction with its per- 
formance. They also contend that there 
is no other product which exposes it- 
self so thoroughly and continually to 
public criticism. Newspaper work is 
done in a kind of glass house; everyone 
can examine its accuracy and sincerity 
by making comparisons with other pa- 
pers or radio-broadcasts. It is alleged 
that the press prints falsehoods. If it 
eccasionally does, publishers as well as 
journalists regard it as a great misfor- 
tune which may impair the reputation 
of the journal concerned and could en- 
danger its circulation. Newspapermen 
emphatically reject the insinuation that 
they ever deliberately indulge in mis- 
representation of fact and point to the 
vast sums spent by the press to secure 
the greatest possible accuracy in its 
news service. 

This optimism, however, is not al- 
ways shared by circles outside the news- 
paper world, at least as far as the 


*The Newspaper: A Study of the Workings of 
the Daily Press and Its Laws (London and New 
York: Staples Press, Ltd., 1947-48). After having 
spent the war years in Great Britain, Dr. Rothen- 
berg is now writing and lecturing in this country. 
He served as a consultant to the United Nations 
(1947-8) on matters pertaining to the Geneva 
Conference on Freedom of Information. 


popular press is concerned, and im- 
provements are demanded time and 
again by various sections of the public. 
Consequently the American and the 
British press have been recently the sub- 
ject of exhaustive investigations. 

In this country, the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press, which had no 
official character, studied the subject for 
four years (1943-7). The body was 
headed by Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
and composed of 13 Americans of na- 
tional reputation. None of them was a 
newspaperman. The result of their la- 
bors was a general report, A Free and 
Responsible Press,‘ and several special 
studies of great value. 

In the United Kingdom the perform- 
ance of the press was examined for two 
years (1947-9) by a Royal Commission 
established by an Act of Parliament. It 
consisted of 17 members, two of them 
being former journalists. The outcome 
of this inquiry constitutes an encyclo- 
pedic collection of data on practical 
journalism amounting to more than one 
and a half million words.? The oral evi- 


' Published by the University of Chicago Press, 
1947 ($2); also published as a supplement to the 
April 1947 issue of Fortune magazine. 

2 Royal Commission on the Press, 1947-1949: 
Report (London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1949). The quotations in this article are taken 
from the Report and from the earlier Memoranda 
of Evidence published by the Commission as 
pamphlets in 1947 and 1948. 
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dence taken by the Commission and 
the documents submitted to it represent 
an inexhaustible source of information 
on the working of the daily press in the 
English speaking world. It goes without 
saying that the findings of the British 
inquiry have considerable bearing upon 
American journalism. 

The British investigation was initiated 
by a motion in the House of Commons 
on October 29, 1946, demanding that 
a Royal Commission should be ap- 
pointed to inquire “into the finance, 
control, management and ownership of 
the press.” The motion was carried by 
270 votes to 157. Though it was moved 
by two members of the labor party, it 
was not made a party issue. The vote 
was “free” and well over 100 socialist 
M.P.s did not take part in it. Some 
voted against the motion and in the de- 
bate the opposition expressed by a la- 
bor M.P. was not less firm than that 
of conservative speakers. 


MERITS AND DEMERITS OF NEWPAPER 
CHAINS 


The main attack was directed against 
chain papers. Their owners were blamed 
for killing economically weak journals, 
for degrading the press into a purely 
amusement enterprise, and for destroy- 
ing its editorial independence. Mr. Hay- 
dn Davies, one of the two journalists 
who moved the Bill, was among the 
first to testify. 

Chairman; Can you give definite ex- 
amples of twisting news or the direc- 
tion of opinion from above? 

Mr. Davies: . . . 1 know plenty of Fleet 
Street gossip about it. 

Chairman: We want something more 
than mere gossip. 

Five chain groups were the objects 
of inquiry: Provincial Newspapers Ltd., 
Harmsworth chain, Associated News- 
papers Ltd., Westminster Press, and 
Kemsley Newspapers. Mr. Davies called 
special attention to the Westminster 
group. 

Chairman: Can you give me any illus- 


trations in the Westminster group of 
the type of thing you complain of? 


Mr. Davies: No. I know only a few of 
the men who worked for it. 

Chairman: Would you wish to withdraw 
your attack on it? 

Mr. Davies: I do not attack it. I op- 
pose it. 


The Commission took great pains to 
ascertain the facts about chain papers 
and found that in most cases dying 
journals were saved by their incorpora- 
tion into groups and could be kept alive 
only by the financial and administrative 
assistance they received from their new 
owners. Moreover, the editorial inde- 
pendence of every newspaper acquired 
by a chain was usually not only main- 
tained, but, for reasons of circulation, 
even increased. The Commission states 
in its report: 


We have studied the arguments on 
both sides against the background of 
the detailed evidence submitted to us 
and of the history of the chains during 
the last 27 years. We have reached the 
conclusion that the case against chains 
has been overstated. This is especially 
so of the predatory habits which we 
were invited to condemn. The chains 
have not habitually invaded provincial 
towns and crushed independent com- 
petitors out of existence. With the ex- 
ception of two papers whose lack of suc- 
cess could be attributed to other causes, 
no independent daily competing with a 
chain daily has ceased publication since 
1932... Chain ownership does not 
necessarily produce uniformity or even 
similarity in the papers. Nor do the 
chain papers necessarily pay less atten- 
tion to local affairs or reflect local op- 
inions less adequately. We were im- 
pressed by the importance which the 
chains attached to maintaining the local 
tradition of their papers and by the de- 
gree of practical independence, which 
the editors who gave evidence appeared 
to enjoy. 


However, “chains are undesirable if 
they are so large and so few that they 
unduly limit the number and variety of 
the voices speaking to the public 
through the press.” The Commission 
also denies the existence of a financial 
monopoly in the press or a specific 
tendency in that direction. 

It is interesting to note that, although 
chain ownerships are more advanced in 
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Great Britain than in this country, the 
report of the American Commission is 
more critical of concentration in the 
communication industries and recom- 
mend that the government “maintain 
competition among large units through 
the anti-trust laws.” 


SENSATIONALISM AND TRIVIALITY 

The lay members of the Royal Com- 
mission made themselves familiar with 
the problems involved and some had 
their own experiences with the ways of 
modern journalism, for example Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter. 

When the chairman of the company 
which publishes the Sunday Pictorial 
and its editor were called to give evi- 
dence, she reminded them on an ap- 
propriate occasion that two days after 
the death of her stepmother, Lady Ox- 
ford (Lady Bonham Carter was the 
eldest daughter of the late Earl of Ox- 
ford), the Sunday Pictorial alleged in 
an obituary that the parents of the de- 
ceased “had run away” before their 
marriage and “been brought back” to 
be married. Lady Bonham Carter rang 
up the then editor, Mr. Stuart Camp- 
bell, told him the facts were entirely 
untrue, and asked for a correction. “The 
editor treated me with the grossest dis- 
courtesy and lack of feeling. He refused 
to accept my word that these facts were 
not true” and when told that further 
steps might be taken in the matter, he 
replied: “You cannot do anything be- 
cause she is dead.” (In very few cases 
are libels on deceased persons action- 
able.) “I leave you to judge the taste of 
that kind of remark, made within two 
or three days of a close relation’s 
death.” Her remarks impressed the 
Commission and greatly embarrassed 
the two representatives of the paper. 

Two accusations were made against 
the performance of the press: first, sen- 
sationalism and triviality, and second, 
suppression and distortion of news. 
When evidence on these subjects was 
taken, frequently caustic interchanges 
between members of the Commission 


and newspapermen took place. The fol- 
lowing example, which concerns the 
“anticipation of events” by journalists 
and the gathering of information at the 
“back-door”, may serve as illustration: 

In' 1942, the novelist, Dorothy Say- 
ers, wrote for broadcasting a series of 
short plays on the life of Christ. In a 
press conference the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation (BBC) gave details 
and Miss Sayers read extracts from 
these plays. Mr. Norman Robson, then 
a reporter on the Daily Telegraph, took 
exception in his story to the American 
idiom which Christ was speaking, for 
example “Oh yeah” and “Sez you”, and 
added to his article critical views of 
religious bodies. When, consequently, 
Miss Sayers and also the BBC. refused 
to give him information as to whether 
the plays would be broadcast in the orig- 
inal form, Robson approached a for- 
mer colleague who, at the time, was 
working with the BBC and learned 
from him that the script would be re- 
vised. A paragraph to this effect was 
published in the Daily Telegraph but 
denied by Miss Sayers in interviews to 
other papers. A few days later, how- 
ever it was Officially admitted that a 
revision of the text would be made. 

Mr. Robson conceded before the 
Commission that his news, at the time 
he wrote it, might have been incorrect, 
but denied that such an “anticipation 
of events” was a fault on the part of 
the press. 

Lady Bonham Carter: That seems to me 
to be almost the doctrine of the astro- 
loger? 

Mr. Robson, while admitting that, on a 
strict point of morals, this might not be 
right, declared that such journalistic 
methods are the natural and unavoid- 
able result of competition between 
newspapers. “I do not think it undesir- 
able, because so seldom are skilled jour- 
nalists wrong.” 

This “doctrine” was obviously not ap- 
proved by the Commission, nor did one 
of its fay members accept Robson’s 
“back-door” way of obtaining news af- 
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ter information through regular chan- 
nels had been refused to him as a fair 
practice. 

Mr. Beaton: Are you trying to say that 
it is honorable for you to try to get an 
employee of any firm to give infor- 
mation? 

Mr. Robson: Any wrong in this matter 
would be with the employee who gave 
the information; you cannot reason- 
ably blame the reporter for trying to 
get it from any sources available. 

Mr. Beaton: Is that a growing practice 
of the press in this country? 

Mr. Robson: It is not a growing prac- 
tice; it has been a normal practice... 
since the beginning of journalism. If 
we did not use those methods where 
would we get information from in the 
ordinary way? 

The same idea was expressed in the 
evidence of the Guild of British News- 
paper Editors which represents the edi- 
tors of provincial newspapers: “It is a 
sound journalistic precept that a re- 
porter should leave no stone unturned 
to get the facts for which he is seeking. 
If they are not available at the front 
door it is his duty to go round to the 
back.” 

However, members of the Commis- 
sion observed, the modern reporter is 
not satisfied with facts. His chief aim is 
to obtain a sensation, at least a story 
with as much human interest as possible 
and, therefore, he looks for the “special 
romantic angle” which will give his re- 
port a kind of fictional appeal, even if 
he must sacrifice balance and accurate 
presentation of news. There may be no 
intention on his part to write a wrong 
story, but—it is said—he feels com- 
pelled to act in this way because he is 
afraid of losing his job if he fails to 
produce “attractive” copy. He has no 
doubt that he would commit the great- 
est sin if after being sent out on a story 
he returned with empty hands. There- 
fore he brings back a wrong story rather 
than no story at all. 

Statements of this kind were strongly 
repudiated by representatives of the 
popular press. A reporter for the Daily 
Express declared “it should be a matter 
of wonder that there are so many things 


right, when one considers the speed and 
the pressure under which most of us 
are working every day.” A few popular 
papers, it was stated, encourage the 
tendency to “overwrite” by paying a 
bonus for every “scoop” they receive, 
and one particular newspaper, a witness 
maintained, dic so even if the story 
proved to be fallacious as long as it ap- 
pealed to the readers and to the editor. 

To say of a paper that it is sensa- 
tional is generally supposed to be a 
derogatory remark. But some journalists 
claimed before the Commission that 
there is no evil in sensationalism and 
that newspapers cannot do without it. 
Mr. H. R. Davies, director of the News- 
paper Society, whose members are the 
proprietors of provincial papers in 
Great Britain, held the view that excep- 
tional crimes and exceptional sex rela- 
tions should be reported. 

Mr. Hull: The newspapers should choose 
out of the mass of material available 
to them reports of that character be- 
cause the public likes them? 

Mr. Davies: Not only that, Sir. We do 
consider that these matters should be 
reported in order to remind people 
that murder is murder and that incest 
is a crime. 

Mr. Hull: Do you really think that peo- 
ple need to be reminded? 

Mr. Davies: Yes, 1 do. It is not very 
many years since a judge of Assize 
had reason to complain that because 
the press were not reporting cases of 
this character the public at large was 
not aware that incest was a crime. 

Shortly after the report of the Com- 
mission was published, the tabloid Daily 
Mirror (London), with its circulation 
of more than 4,500,000 copies the big- 
gest daily in the world, proudly de- 
clared in an editorial that covered a 
third of the front page: “The Daily 
Mirror is a sensational newspaper. We 
make no apology for that.” 

Repeatedly the question was asked: 
Who is responsible for sensationalism? 
The journalist who acquires a liking for 
writing such stories and is finally taken 
by the spirit of the chase? Or is the 
proprietor the villain of the piece, be- 
cause he compels his staff to supply 
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material of this kind? Or are the readers 
who demand sensations to be blamed? 
It is needless to say that an answer 
could not be found. 

Intrusion into private grief is con- 
sidered to be one of the worst forms of 
sensationalism. Among the many ex- 
amples quoted by members of the Com- 
mission was the case of Mr. Winant’s 
son, who was a student in Oxford when 
his father committed suicide in this 
country in November 1947 and whom a 
crowd of journalists tried to interview 
so that he had to be taken away by car 
into the country. Such molestations in 
cases of bereavement by reporters and 
photographers, who knock on front 
doors of relatives to inquire of or to 
give them news of some domestic cal- 
amity, are often outrageous, particularly 
if only private matters are involved. A 
member of the Commission criticized 
also “intrusions into private joy”, com- 
mitted by reports on the honeymoons of 
celebrated couples or by the publica- 
tion of photographs which, for example, 
show a statesman kissing his wife when 
he arrives at the airport. But the opin- 
ions on this subject differed and it ap- 
peared that the picture of a kissing cab- 
inet minister is harmless if the lady is 
really his wife. 

The main root of sensationalism and 
triviality is, according to the report, the 
competition for mass circulation. “In 
order to maintain, and if possible in- 
crease its circulation in the face of 
strong competition, a popular paper 
concentrates on publishing what it 
knows from experience a very large 
public will buy. The need to maintain 
its mass appeal also limits the amount 
of serious material which a newspaper 
feels able to publish.” While a healthy 
citizenship in a modern democracy re- 
quires rising standards of mental nu- 
trition, the fare provided by the press 
remains poor. How can this gap be 
bridged? The Commission considers this 
to be a difficult problem. “Much help is 
to be expected from the radio (the BBC 
is not commercialized) and the periodi- 


cal press; much is to be hoped from a 
gradual rise in the level of public taste 
and judgment as educational standards 
improve.” 


SUPPRESSION AND DISTORTION OF NEWS 


The second accusation blamed the 
British press for distorting or suppress- 
ing essential facts and for misleading 
the public by the mixture of news and 
comment. The Commission, which re- 
ceived more complaints than it could 
examine, devoted much time to the in- 
vestigation of those cases which seemed 
likely to throw the most light on the 
problem. However, not much evidence 
in support of the indictment was pro- 
duced and some of what was produced 
did not stand up under examination. 
The Commission has come to the con- 
clusion that there are two principal 
ways in which the opinions of a news- 
paper may color its news. “The most 
obvious is in the selection of the news 
to be published. The newspaper office 
receives a great deal more news than 
the paper can carry. It must select some 
topics to be covered and reject others, 
and in compressing its reports on the 
selected topics into the space available 
it will frequently have to omit some of 
the matters connected with them. Fir- 
ther, it will have to decide whi-)) it ms 
are to fill the prominent front page 
positions and which points are to be 
mentioned and thus emphasized in the 
headlines. By consistently selecting 
items of news which supported its own 
policy and omitting others, or by giv- 
ing more prominence to events and 
aspects of affairs having this tendency 
than to others, a newspaper could in an 
extreme case produce in the minds of 
its readers an impression totally divor- 
ced from the truth. And it could do this 
while preserving the most meticulous 
accuracy in its statement of facts re- 
ported.” 

The Commission has found extremes 
of such bias rare. What appears to be 
deliberate distortion is often not more 
than unintentional inaccuracy, while 
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an honest difference of opinion about 
the news value of given facts may be 
wrongly interpreted as excessive pol- 
itical bias. “A paper’s conception of 
news value is compounded partly of 
what it thinks its public wants to read 
about and partly of what it thinks its 
public ought to read about, and both 
the public’s demand and its own judg- 
ment of the relative importance of 
events may be legitimately affected by 
political opinion. Cnly if the political 
element in the selection of news goes 
beyond this do we regard it as excessive 
bias.” 

The American report also expressed 
dissatisfaction with the performance of 
the press. “The news is twisted by the 
emphasis on firstness, on the novel and 
sensational; by the personal interests of 
owners; and by pressure groups. Too 
much of the regular output of the press 
consists of a miscellaneous succession of 
stories and images which have no rela- 
tion to the typical lives of real people 
anywhere. Too often the result is mean- 


inglessness, flatness, distortion, and the 
perpetuation of misunderstanding among 
widely scattered groups whose only 
contact is through these media.” 


THE PRESS COUNCIL 


No other subject of the inquiry had 
caused so much uneasiness to news- 
papermen as the recommendation for 
the establishment of a Press Council 
with some controlling power. It was on 
this item that the Commission has made 
its outstanding recommendation: The 
press itself should set up such a body 
consisting of at least 25 members re- 
presenting proprietors, editors, and other 
journalists, and having lay members 
amounting to about 20 percent of the 
total. The Lord Chief Justice and the 
Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
sions should jointly nominate the chair- 
man who would come from outside the 
profession and they would consult him 
in choosing the other lay members. 
Since “a heavy burden of work” will 
fall on him, he should be paid. 


Most of the newspapermen when giv- 
ing evidence rejected the whole idea of 
a Council and especially the inclusion 
of non-professionals. Is the public re- 
presented in the councils of doctors or 
attorneys? they asked. Is it usual and 
useful to take advice from amateurs? 

A representative of the Scottish press, 
when asked by the chairman what he 
thought of a Court of Honor for the 
profession, said: 

I do not think the profession requires 

a Court of Honor. 

Chairman: You must not take it that I 
am trying to say the profession is a 
bad one, but regrettable things do 
happen? 

Journalist: I cannot think of any in- 
stance. 

Mr. Hull: If that is so, it is the only pro- 
fession of which it is true. 

Another distinguished newspaperman 
when questioned about the Press Coun- 
cil declared: “If you put on one side the 
enormous field you have taken . . and 
see what is left of the original sweeping 
allegations that were made against the 
press as a whole, I think it is almost 
fantastic to think that anything need to 
be done. If the press had wanted a body 
of this kind it would have had it be- 
fore.” 

The report is probably alluding to 
such statements when it says: “We can- 
not accept the view that the press is 
doing everything that it can reasonably 
be expected to do; some of the spokes- 
men of the press who gave evidence ap- 
peared to us unduly complacent and 
deficient in the practice of self-criti- 
cism.” 

During the taking of evidence it be- 
came quite obvious that some members 
of the Commission considered the Press 
Council a necessity, not least for the 
reason that newspapers do not publicly 
criticize each other. While other pro- 
fessions are attacked by the press if an 
occasion arises, journalists remain sil- 
ent whenever a paper vi lates one of 
the ethical rules which should govern 
newspaper work .. . it is thought to 
be rather against etiquette,” observed 
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the chairman. In fact the press refrains 
from mutual criticism for commercial 
reasons since any mention, good or bad, 
may contain propaganda for the com- 
petitor. 


However, the Commission in its re- 
commendations took into account to 
some degree the dislike of the British 
newspaper world for a Press Council. 
It should be a voluntary body, which 
would depend for its effectiveness on 
its “moral authority rather than on any 
statutory sanctions.” Its objects are 
comprehensive and full of promise. 
They should be “to safeguard the free- 
dom of the press; to encourage the 
growth of the sense of responsibility and 
public service among all engaged in the 
profession of journalism—that is, in the 
editorial production of newspapers— 
whether as directors, editors, or other 
journalists; and to further the efficiency 
of the profession and the well-being of 
those who practice it.” 


But this Council should also, apart 
from any other steps, take action as it 
thinks fit “by censuring undesirable 
types of journalistic conduct, and, by 
all other possible means, to build up a 
code in accordance with the highest 
professional standards. In this connec- 
tion it should have the right to consider 
any complaints it may receive about the 
conduct of the press or of any persons 
toward the press, to deal with these 
complaints in whatever manner may 
seem to it practicable and appropriate, 
and to include in its annual report any 
action under this heading.” 


It is, of course, this paragraph on 
which the discussions will concentrate. 
Should British newspapermen find out 
that the Press Council is not in the in- 
terests of the press, the government 
might consider creating such a body by 
legislation. But whether it could be set 
up and work effectively without the co- 
operation of the press is another ques- 
tion. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 

There is still one strange item which 
deserves mention. In the United King- 
dom, schools of journalism practically 
do not exist. There was, before the war, 
at King’s College, London, a two-year 
“Diploma Course in Journalism,” which 
admitted about 25 students a year and 
offered chiefly a general education (his- 
tory, literature, economics, languages). 
Instruction in “Practical Journalism” 
was reduced to two lectures a week, 
each of two hours, delivered by the 
only newspaperman on the staff. When 
the war broke out in September 1939, 
the course due to begin in October was 
not opened and has since remained 
closed. 

British journalists still learn their job 
by doing it. Recruits are normally taken 
in by provincial daily papers and local 
weeklies at the age of about 16, while 
the national press usually enlists its men’ 
ready-trained from the provinces. A 
few, mainly the quality papers, employ 
college graduates as editorial writers 
and specialists. Recent arrangements of 
training courses for young journalists 


' by the Kemsley Newspapers and other 


bodies show, however, a widespread 
recognition that the present system is 
not satisfactory. The report calls the 
problem of recruiting the right people 
into journalism and of insuring their 
education one of the most important 
facing the press, and recommends that 
the Press Council should study the best 
means of adequate technical and aca- 
demic training. 

Despite the severe criticism levelled 
against the popular press, some British 
newspapers hailed the report of the 
Commission with headlines such as 
“Vindication of the Press,” “Royal 
Commission Clears Honor of the 
Press,” and so on. Maybe the Commis- 
sion, if it were still sitting, would in- 
clude those headlines in its inevtiga- 
tions as another example showing how 
news ought not to be presented. 











Understanding Radio News: 
The Effect of Style 


BY JAMES R. YOUNG 


The experiment reported in this article by an assistant professor 
of journalism at Rutgers University is a continuation of a gen- 
eral study of listenability begun under Professor Paul Wagner of 
Ohio State. Mr. Young concludes that listenability, like read- 
ability, cannot be determined by formulas alone. 





@ WHAT CAN THE RADIO NEWS EDITOR 
do to make news of a highly complex 
nature more understandable for the gen- 
eral public? Can he simplify the idea 
content of a particular type of informa- 
tion merely by simplifying the style in 
which those ideas are presented? 
Before a completely satisfactory an- 
swer can be found for the first question, 
there must be much more research in 
the field of listenability. But, as the re- 
sult of a recent experiment at Ohio 
State University, we know a little more 
about the effect of style on content. 


The study was prompted by the fact 
that much of the vital information of 
our time—whether it has to do with 
atomic energy, pending labor legislation, 
or many another subject affecting so- 
ciety as a whole—is written so it is like- 
ly to be understood only by persons who 
have attended college. 


Experts in the field of readability 
have repeatedly stressed that much of 
the news is being written over the heads 
of the persons to whom it is directed. 
True, some improvement has resulted 
from the crusades of the press associa- 
tions and certain newspapers to produce 
more readable copy. For the most part, 
however, these efforts have not resulted 
in an effective communication of ideas 
and often they have been of a tempor- 
ary or sporadic nature. 


In general, radio news editors are 
faced with the same problem that con- 
fronts their newspaper counterparts. Re- 
search has shown that radio news fre- 
quently is not written as simply and 
clearly as it ought to be. And with radio 
the problem is complicated by two ad- 
ditional circumstances: (1) The ear- 
mind process does not always record 
information correctly; (2) Few people 
are inclined to listen to news or other 
information that they can understand 
only with effort. 

This means that the radio news edi- 
tor, even more than the editors of a 
newspaper, must aim below the com- 
prehension level of his audience. 

At present the best yardstick for mea- 
suring the difficulty of written material 
is the readability formula. For the most 
part, however, measurements of reading 
difficulty have been restricted to the 
analysis of a single factor: style. The 
other three factors—content, format 
and organization—have been largely 
neglected. 

In the December 1948 issue of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Bryant Kearl 
pointed out the fallacy of using formula 
scores to predict over-all readability.’ 
He observed that readability formulas 
do not even measure all of the elements 


1 Bryant Kearl, “A Closer Look at Readability 
Formulas,’”’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXV_ (Dec. 
1948), 345-8. 
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of style. However, Mr. Kearl noted that 
the formulas may be of some value in 
calling attention to certain stylistic sins. 

The situation is somewhat more com- 
plicated when the news is to be present- 
ed by radio rather than in printed form. 
For in radio, format and organization 
are replaced by factors of voice and per- 
sonality. Just as there is no formula 
which embraces all of the factors of 
readability, so is there no formula which 
includes all of the factors of listenabil- 
ity. It is therefore practical to ask 
whether a readability formula can be 
used to measure the difficulty of news 
that is intended to be heard rather than 
read. 

The consensus of authorities in the 
field seems to be that readability formu- 
las can be used to predict listening dif- 
ficulty. However, when one uses a for- 
mula for this purpose he should keep 
in mind a principle discovered by Gold- 
stein and Larsen and Feder.? Briefly 
stated, this principle is that “difficult” 
material is more difficult to understand, 
and “easy” material is easier to under- 
stand, when heard than when read. This 
principle was reviewed when the present 
study was begun. 


as THE PROJECT WAS CONCEIVED, 
the primary task was to take some tech- 
nical or highly specialized type of in- 
formation and rewrite it four times, so 
that it would receive a lower readability 
score each time, without introducing 


any nev ideas in subsequent versions 
and without changing the order of the 
facts. The objective was to discover 
whether listeners would get a better un- 
derstanding of the story each time it 
was rewritten. 

For subject material it was decided to 
use a topic that both newsmen and edu- 
cators thought the public should under- 
stand better but which was, by its very 


* Harry Goldstein, Reading and Listening Com- 
prehension at Various Controlled Rates (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940), pp. 60 ff; Robert P. 
Larsen and D. D. Feder, “Common and Differ- 
ential Facters in Reading and Hearing Compre- 
hension,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXI (April 1940), 241-52. 


nature, complex. The work of Unesco— 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization—seemed 
to meet this specification. An informal 
poll of editors confirmed the opinion of 
three educators that the public is largely 
uninformed concerning the work of this 
United Nations agency. Furthermore, it 
seemed apparent that information about 
Unesco should be important to a pub- 
lic confronted with the problems of 
peace and its attainment. 

After careful analysis of available 
Unesco literature, it was decided that 
material to be used for the experiment 
should include an explanation of the or- 
ganization’s establishment, its purposes, 
and its work at the present time. A story 
was written containing as many of these 
facts as possible, without pushing the 
idea-density level beyond the maximum 
limit. 

Facts concerning Unesco’s current 
activities were obtained in large measure 
from the regular press releases issued 
by the headquarters office in Paris. 
Items selected from Unesco’s World 
Review were deemed most representa- 
tive of the work being performed by 
the organization. 

After the basic facts were selected 
they were incorporated in a story of 
750 words’ length. The story was re- 
written four times, so that it received 
four different readability scores, with 
the level of difficulty of each one dis- 
tinct from that of the others. The Dale- 
Chall readability formula was used in 
measuring the predicted difficulty of the 
four selections. This formula employs 
a unit of vocabulary load and a unit of 
sentence structure. Its predictions are 
highly related to those of the original 
Flesch formula. 

The raw scores of the four pieces of 
test copy ranged from 5.4 (5-6th grade 
level) and 6.4 (7-8th grade-level), to 
7.9 (9-12th grade-level) and 10.0 (13- 
16th grade-level). These ratings cor- 
respond roughly to the easy, fairly easy, 
fairly difficult and very difficult reading 
ease scores of the revised Flesch equa- 
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tion, Formula A. Since there were clear- 
cut differences in the difficulty predic- 
tions of the four pieces of copy, it was 
thought that decreasing comprehension 
might be clearly revealed. 

To a certain extent the situation was 
an unreal one, in that actual wire copy 
was not used for the experiment. But 
this element of reality was sacrificed in 
order to permit examination of what ap- 
peared to be a more practical newsroom 
problem: Taking a subject about which 
the average adult is comparatively ill- 
informed and making stylistic changes 
in the copy to help him understand the 
unfolding of events. 

The four versions of the Unesco 
story were transcribed on a 16-inch disc 
at a speed of 33.3 revolutions a minute. 
In order to control the voice factor, all 
cuttings were made by the same news- 
caster. The same style of delivery was 
employed for all of the recordings and 
all were of broadcast quality. Such ele- 
ments as enunciation, inflection, phras- 
ing and pronunciation were carefully 
considered and were nearly the same 
for all recordings. 

Variation in rate was controlled by 
marking each script at one-minute in- 
tervals. A total time of five minutes 
was then allotted for making a single re- 
cording. Since the four scripts contain- 
ed an average of 751 words, the average 
rate of delivery was 150 words a min- 
ute. This is considerably slower than the 
175 WPM rate which has been found 
to be most effective for news. However, 
the Unesco story was far more complex 
than the average news story and the 
ideas contained in it were packed close- 
ly together. It was felt that a slower rate 
of delivery might partially compensate 
for the complexity of the material. 


@ FOR THE EXPERIMENT, FOUR TEST 
groups, one non-test group, and one 
control group were needed. It was es- 
sential that the average I.Q. ratings of 
all groups be nearly equal and that the 
subjects have approximately the same 
number of years of schooling. For 


this reason high-school students were 
selected. 

In all, 128 students participated in the 
experiment. They were advanced jun- 
iors and seniors, majoring in either ra- 
dio or dramatics. School records indi- 
cated that their interests and tastes 
were quite similar to those of adults. 
Many of the students were more critical 
radio listeners, inasmuch as they intend- 
ed to find jobs in radio, than most 
adults are apt to be. 

Because the subjects were above 
average in intelligence, it was assumed 
that they would have no difficulty in 
understanding the 5-6th, 7-8th, and 
9-12th grade versions of the Unesco 
story, but that they might have trouble 
with the story at the 13-16th grade 
placement prediction. 

In other words, it was expected that 
the first three test groups would under- 
stand all of the material presented to 
them, whereas it was not expected that 
the fourth test group would understand 
all of the material it heard. 

Generally speaking, the listening situ- 
ation in the classroom was superior to 
normal home listening conditions. A 
five-minute recording was played to 
each of the four test groups and the 
subjects were requested to mark two 
check sheets and a questionnaire. Each 
of the four test groups heard but one 
recording and all groups were tested on 
the same day, with an interval of about 
50 minutes between tests. 

The control group, consisting of jun- 
iors, heard only the 7-8th grade-level 
recording and was used solely to check 
the performance of the test group which 
listened to the same recording. 

The non-test group fulfilled two func- 
tions. The four recordings were played 
to the group in an order different from 
that of easiest to most difficult. Then 
the group members were asked to rank 
them according to degree of difficulty. 
This subjective measure of difficulty is 
of value for its relationship to the diffi- 
culty predictions of the four transcribed 
versions of the Unesco story. 
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Two methods were used to determine 
the subjects’ understanding of the ma- 
terial presented to them. One method 
was used to discover their interest in it. 
Two subjective ratings were made by 
each respondent—one a judgment of 
understanding and the other a judgment 
of interest. An objective measurement 
of understanding was also made. 

The mean scores for the four test 
groups and the control group are given 
in Table I. A mean of 20 correct an- 
swers for any group would have indi- 
cated that the group answered all ques- 
tions correctly and that the group had 
a thorough understanding of the infor- 
mation presented. 

Only one student in the non-test 
group was able to rank all four record- 
ings correctly, and only one-fourth of 
the subjects could rank one recording 
correctly. 

The noteworthy result is that each of 
the other five groups answered approxi- 
mately the same number of questions 
correctly. The mean of 12.5 for all five 
groups indicates that together they gave 
right answers for 62.5 per cent of the 


questions. The range between means 
for the four test groups is only 2.5 per 
cent. 


This seems to indicate that there was 
little difference in understanding be- 
tween the groups despite the differences 
in predicted difficulty of the recordings 
that were played for them. There was 
no clear-cut evidence of decreasing 
comprehension with increasing difficul- 
ty. The first three test groups did not 
demonstrate complete understanding of 
the respective versions of the Unesco 
story. Nor did those in the fourth test 
group find the material on the 13-16th 
grade-level completely over their heads. 


YW wHAT SIGNIFICANCE DOES THIS HAVE 
for the radio news editor? Does it mean 
that he should not attempt to simplify 
wire copy dealing with technical and 
specialized information? Is it a waste 
of time to make rapid, structural chang- 
es in copy of this nature for the pur- 
pose of increasing the listener’s under- 
standing of the ideas presented? 


These findings should be considered 
indicative rather than conclusive. It 


TABLE | 


Mean Scores for Number of Correct Answers, Subjective Judgments of 
Understanding, and Subjective Judgments of Interest 
of the Test and Control Groups 





Grade Place- 
ment Predic- 
tions of 
Recordings 


Major 
and 
Year 


Groups and 
Number of 
Subjects 


Number of Judgment Judgment 
Correct of of 
Answers Understand- Interest 

(Avg.) ing (Avg.) (Avg.) 





I 32 ARS* 
II 19 9RS* 
) 10RJ* 

ADS* 
ADS* 
ARJ* 


III 21 
IV 29 
Control 27 


13.2 3.8 3.3 
13.1 3.8 3.1 


3.5 
12.7 3.3 
3.2 





Total 128 


3.5 





*ARS indicates All Radio Seniors 
ARJ indicates All Radio Juniors 
ADS indicates All Dramatics Seniors 
9RS indicates Nine Radio Seniors 
10RJ indicates Ten Radio Juniors 
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does not necessarily follow that—be- 
cause superior high school students did 
not show fuller comprehension of the 
easy, fairly easy, and fairly difficult 
forms of the Unesco story than they did 
of the very difficult version—such 
changes g’ xerally will result in no im- 
provement in understanding. 

The subjects may have known 
some of the basic facts about Unesco 
prior to the actual testing. If so, the 
measurements of understanding may be 
more indicative of previous knowledge 
than of information gained from the re- 
cordings. 

It is possible that a more comprehen- 
sive and refined study, with a larger and 
more representative sample of the radio- 
listening population, might produce data 
of a more revealing nature. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that 
simplified style is not the entire answer 
to the problem of difficult content. If the 
ideas of a story are complex and hard 
to grasp, reducing the formula score of 
the copy may not make the ideas much 
easier to understand. 

The radio news editor is faced with 
the task of making all kinds of news, 
and many kinds of information, readily 


understandable for the great mass of 
people living within the range of his 
station’s signal. How best can he do 
this? 

As an experienced journalist he is 
familiar with all of the techniques and 
shortcuts that have been developed with 
the profession’s growth. It may be that 
he can obtain good results in some cases 
by making simple changes in the copy 
that pours into the newsroom—by keep- 
ing sentences short and substituting ac- 
ceptable words in common usage for 
those with a literary flavor. 

But the mere substitution of short 
sentences for long ones and of familiar 
words for those that are not familiar 
will not make every difficult story easier 
to understand. Something else must be 
done before complete clarity is achiev- 
ed. 

We are not sure what that something 
else is. It may involve adequate spacing 
of ideas (as Flesch suggests*) and it 
may involve many other elements. 
Future research in listenability might 
well be aimed at the isolation of those 
elements. 


® Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946), p. 24. 





“When I pick up a newspaper I have never seen before—whether Amer- 
ican or foreign—I usually turn to the obituary column. I can tell you pretty 
fast whether in that shop there is respect for the reader’s needs and wishes, 
whether obits are ground out like hamburger with the same uninspired 
words (actually a horrid formula) and with absolute ultimate brevity, or 
whether the community’s departed get their story told with a grace and an 
interest and a writing competence which can make every obituary notice 
one of the jeweled contents of that day’s paper—for there is a story in each 
mortal career, although it must be sought out and found—and written.”— 
OxiE REICHLER of the Yonkers Herald Statesman at the 28th annual News- 
paper Institute of the New Jersey Press Association, Rutgers University. 











“Those fit for newspaper work would rather fail at it than succeed in 
anything else. They are never quite satisfied with their results, for they 
would always have them better. No real newspaperman has increased his 
happiness or his usefulness or his influence by making his calling other or 
less than the dominating pursuit of his life.’—-B. M. MCKELway, editor of 
(D.C.) Star and president of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, to 
AASDJ-ASJSA convention. 














American Editorial Writers 
And Their Backgrounds 


BY HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 


The author, an associate professor of journalism at New York 
University, gathered the facts for this article on editorial page 
staffs and their operations while preparing a textbook on this 
subject. A sharp division of opinion among editors on the ques- 
tion of using part-time editorial writers is revealed. 





WV? WHO ARE THE NATION’S EDITORIAL 
writers and how do they perform their 
opinion-making functions? 

In an effort to ascertain an answer 
to this and similar questions, the author 
asked editors of some of the country’s 
leading editorial pages about themselves 
and their techniques. The returns from 
40 newspapers showed these conclu- 
sions: 


1. The average number of editorial 
writers was four for each newspaper. 

2. Although the median number of 
editorial writers for the five papers with 
more than 500,000 daily circulation was 
six, two in the classification listed only 


two full-time editorial writers each. 


Both were tabloids. 


3. Approximately seven out of eight 
editorial writers were college graduates 
and almost the same percentage covered 
news stories before they were assigned 
to comment upon them. 

4. Editors split sharply on the practice 
of using part-time writers. Some papers, 
including the New York Times, utilized 
a considerable number of staff members 
who did not hold regular positions on 
the editorial page staff. Other well- 
known dailies filtered all comments 
through their own editorial page staffs, 
although the members might lean heav- 
ily upon reporters and other news staff 
members for background and informa- 
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tion that did not appear in the original 
news item. 

The 40 dailies reported 160 editorial 
page writers or an average of exactly 
four for each paper. These broke down 
as follows: 

Four had one editorial writer each. 

Six had two. 

Five had three. 

Nine had four. (This included the 
median figure as well as the average.) 

Seven had five. 

Seven had six. 

One had seven. 

One had nine. 


When Prof. Roscoe Ellard, then at 
the University of Missouri, studied 65 
“strong” editorial pages in 1937, he 
found their staffs averaged considerably 
less than three to a paper. Only 15 
papers, he reported, had four or more 
editorial writers. The present survey 
showed that 25 dailies had four or more 
staff members working full-time on edi- 
torials. 

The size of a daily newspaper’s edi- 
torial page staff was not geared directly 
to any other thing about the paper, 
except capacity to pay the writers’ sal- 
aries. Circulation was an unreliable key. 
For example, the Hartford Courant, 
with a circulation under 65,000, had 
four editorial writers, while the New 
York Daily News, with the country’s 
largest circulation, had two writers. 
Even the prestige of a paper’s editorials, 
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such as the number of times that a para- 
graph or two are reprinted in a round- 
up of “What Editors Said,” or that its 
comments are published in full by other 
journals, did not provide an accurate 
clue for estimating the number of con- 
tributors to its editorial page. Dr. Doug- 
las S. Freeman worked alone as editor 
of the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
until his retirement in 1949. 


Both of the tabloids, with two editor- 
ial writers each, solved the problem by 
using less space than the conventional 
full-sized paper and by Giscussing, as a 
rule, a single subject in a particular 
day’s column. One of them also had 
four part-time editorial writers who 
could backstop the regular staff in an 
emergency. 


The New York Times had seven full- 
time editorial workers plus fairly regu- 
lar contributions from some 70 special- 
ists on the news staff. Using fewer oc- 
casional writers, the New York Herald 
Tribune had nine full-time men. The 
Christian Science Monitor had five regu- 
lar writers, and approximately 10 other 
staff members contributed intermittent 
editorials. The Washington Post had six 
full-time staff members and three others 
on its staff contributed infrequent edi- 
torials. 

Five full-time staff members were em- 
ployed by the Baltimore Evening Sun, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, and San Francisco Chron- 
icle. Four members comprise the regu- 
lar staff of the Atlanta Constitution, De- 
troit Free Press, Chicago Daily News, 
Portland Oregonian, and Los Angeles 
Times. 


Y> EDITORIAL WRITERS BORE OUT IN 
practice the ideal that they should be 
mature individuals, experienced writers 
and capable newspapermen. For ex- 
ample, of 118 editorial page writers on 
whom information was submitted, 102 
were college graduates. This was an im- 
pressive record when one considers that 
many of these men were in their fifties 
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and sixties and that college training was 
not as common when they were young 
as it is today. Many of the editorial 
page writers at the Third National Con- 
ference of Editorial Writers in New 
York City during October 1949 agreed 
that it was almost impossible for-a non- 
college graduate to obtain a job on their 
papers’ staffs. 

Herbert Lewis, editor of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press, said this 
about the background of these papers’ 
editorial page staff in his reply to the 
author’s questionnaire: 

We have a staff of three fi'l-time edi- 
torial writers. They have usually been 
college graduates; the exceptions have 
been few. At one time all of our men 
had master’s degrees. We have had out- 
standing success with young political 
science or history graduates, though or- 


dinarily our staff men have had some 
newsroom experience. 


Most editors agreed with Forrest W. 
Seymour, editor of the editorial pages 
of the Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune, who reported that all of his pre- 
sent staff were college graduates but 
added: “I would not insist on that if 
a man had obvious comparable quali- 
fications.” 

This comment came from a college 
graduate himself and winner of the 
1943 Pulitzer prize for editorial writ- 
ing. Men with “comparable qualifica- 
tions,” apparently are hard to find be- 
cause only one of the 40 dailies had a 
staff on which more than half of the 
editorial page workers had not been 
graduated from college. Incidentally, all 
of this paper’s editorial writers were 
“graduates” of the news room. 

Approximately the same ratio of 
seven out of eight editorial page writers 
applied to those having reportorial back- 
grounds. Out of 132 writers on whom 
information was obtained, only 18 had 
not had previous newspaper experience 
before joining the editorial page staffs. 
A considerable number of them had 
held major executive positions with their 
papers before being asked to write 
editorials. 
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The editorial page staffs of the Chi- 
cago Daily News and the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, for example, repre- 
sented an impressive background of re- 
porting experience considerably surpass- 
ing the typical daily. All five staff mem- 
bers on the Chicago paper had extensive 
work as reporters and three had served 
as executives with the newspaper. On 
the Globe-Democrat, one editorial writer 
was a former city editor; another was 
city hall reporter for many years, and a 
third was feature writer for ten years 
prior to going into the editorial page 
department. 

All four members of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram editorial page staff were 
former reporters, and three were form- 
erly rewrite men or deskmen. Thus the 
copydesk on some dailies is a pathway 
to editorial writing, just as it frequently 
leads to executive news positions. 


V> TWO CAMPS EXIST AS TO WHETHER 
editorial page staff writers should be ex- 
clusive contributors to that page or 
whether experts on the reporting staff 


should actually write the editorials for 
their specialties. The division was sharp 
and some of the country’s prominent 
editors lined up on each side. 


The New York Times, for instance, 
made the most extensive use of special- 
ists who write its news. Charles Merz, 
the editor reported: 


In addition to our regular (seven fii'l- 
time) writers, approximately 70 other 
members of our organization, such as 
labor reporters, science writers, etc., con- 
tributed to our editorial page last year. 


J. M. North, editor of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, said: 


Various members of the staff do, from 
time to time, contribute editorials on 
subjects with which they are qualified to 
deal—sometimes when requested, other 
times voluntarily. Some of the men on 
our Farm and Ranch News, a tabloid 
section published monthly as a Sunday 
feature, frequently contribute editorials 
on farm topics, soil conservation pro- 
grams, etc. A staff writer who handles 
aviation will do an editorial on some 
phase of this subject. 


The Omaha World-Herald reported 
that it occasionally used editorials writ- 
ten by its Washington correspondent, 
Lincoln correspondent, farm editor, and 
the run men on its news staff. W. E. 
Christenson, editor, estimated that per- 
haps eight to ten men had contributed 
editorial page pieces during the past 
year in addition to the four regular 
writers. 

Frank Ahlgren, editor of the Com- 
mercial Appeal at Memphis, said that 
staff members and bureau men fre- 
quently submitted editorials and that 
many of the contributions were used 
although some had not been requested. 

On the Washington Post, only three 
persons contributed in addition to the 
full-time staff members, and only one of 
these, a columnist, did so with regu- 
larity. 

A. T. Burch, associate editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, explained that 
Sydney Harris, a columnist who writes 
on widely varying topics (usually non- 
political), had been the paper’s most 
frequent part-time contributor. Occa- 
sionally, but not often, other staff mem- 
bers were called upon for editorials 
in fields where they were specially in- 
formed. Among the subjects for such 
assistance were books, the theater, busi- 
ness, finance, and transportation. Mr. 
Burch pointed out that the full-time 
editorial writers consulted “frequently 
and fully” with reporters to obtain 
background and additional information. 

On the Los Angeles Times, two part- 
time contributors were used during the 
past year in addition to four full-time 
editorial page writers. One was the 
paper’s political editor who wrote edi- 
torials on politics occasionally; the other 
was a Staff reporter who specialized on 
the Times’ campaigns, such as smog 
control, water supply, etc. 

The Minneapolis Star tapped the aca- 
demic resources of its community, and 
one of its two part-time editorial writers 
was a professor of economics at a near- 
by university. The other contributor was 
the man responsible for the copy other 
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than editorials that went into the page. 

The Portland Oregonian used as con- 
tributing editorial writers two of Port- 
land’s nationally known authors—Stew- 
art H. Holbrook and Richard Neuber- 
ger. Mr. Holbrook wrote on all phases 
of forestry, an especially vital topic for 
any Pacific coast publication. Mr. Neu- 
berger commented on the political field, 
a subject he knew at first hand since 
he was a member of the 1949 state 
legislature. 

Among the papers which utilized 
their own editorial writing staffs ex- 
clusively for comments were the New 
York Daily News, Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia Inquirer, Balti- 
more Evening Sun, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Detroit Free Press, Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, and San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

As vigorous spokesman for this view- 
point, Forrest W. Seymour, Des Moines 
editor, wrote: 

We have no part-time editorial writers. 

I do not have much use for that practice. 

Oh, other people on the staff—copy- 

readers and makeup editors, for example 

—may write an occasional editorial, but 


occasional only. When we want the 
thinking and experience of other people 


on the staff—our Wwshington corres- 
pondents, our farm editor, etc.,—a mem- 
ber of our regular editorial writing staff 
communicates with these persons, gets 
and absorbs the necessary know‘edge, 
and writes the editorial himself. I fre- 
quently assign a man to such a task. 


Mark Ethridge, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, 
said his papers did not have any part- 
time editorial writers. 


“We have occasional contributions to 
the page,” he said, “but almost all of 
the work is done here, even though the 
information might come from the labor 
reporter or the Washington correspon- 
dent.” 


Although he did not close the door on 
contributed editorials, Will C. Conrad, 
chief editorial writer for the Milwau- 
kee Journal, described the organization 
of that paper’s staff as follows: 


We divide up the whole field so that 
at least one man is competent to write 
on whatever subject comes up. For ex- 
ample, one man handles politics and 
government, another handles local civic 
affairs, another foreign affairs and labor, 
another taxes and welfare activities, an- 
other education and veterans affairs. 
When a news situation begins to de- 
velop, we assign a man to follow it 
through. 





“It may be true that good newspapermen are born, noi made. But it is 
certainly true that we are just beginning to realize the nature of the effort 
that might be made and some day will be made, in starting to make good 
newspapermen while they are still in college. The colleges are now the chief 
source of supply for journalists. In the early part of this century the col- 
lege graduate in newspaper work was the rare exception to what has be- 
come the rule today.”—B. M. MCKELWay, editor of Washington Star and 
president of ASNE, in address at 1949 AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA convention. 








“Too many newspapermen too easily accept the limitations and dicta- 
tions of a publisher who is not himself a newspaperman and needs educa- 
tion by his editors. He is or should be a business man. The standards of 
his news room should be set by professionals, just as the engineering stan- 
dards of a construction company should be set by engineers, not by a 
contractor.”—Loutis M. Lyons, curator of the Nieman Foundation, in 
address at 1949 AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA convention. 
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t@ THREE LISTINGS OF GRADUATE THESES 
in journalism have been published, two 
in this QUARTERLY,! sponsored by the 
Council on Research in Journalism, and 
one as a public service of the University 
of Nebraska School of Journalism.? 
Since these lists were obtained from 
journalism schools, they do not include 
some 400 graduate theses written in 
other departments at Columbia Uni- 
versity on journalism topics in the last 
50 years. 

To be sure, the first list contains al- 
most all the theses written at the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism between 1922 
and 1932, while the second contains 
a half dozen published doctoral disser- 
tations and one M. A. thesis. As the list 
below shows, however, the bulk of grad- 
uate research in journalism and related 
fields has been done outside the Journal- 
ism School—in the departments of so- 
ciology, public law and government, 
economics, history, psychology and Eng- 
lish; in the Schools of Business, Lib- 
rary Service, and Law; and in Teach- 
ers’ College. 

The scope of the present compilation 
may best be indicated in Swindler’s 
words: “. . . to provide as nearly as 
possible an exhaustive bibliography of 
graduate studies on journalism, theses 


1Frank Luther Mott, “A List of Unpublished 
Theses in the Field of Journalism,” JouRNALISM 
QUARTERLY, XIII (1936): 329-355, and William F. 
Swindler, “Graduate Theses in the Field of Jour- 
nalism,’’ JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXII (1945): 
231-254. 

? Anonymous, Graduate Theses in Journalism, 
1945-1947, University of Nebraska School of 
Journalism Contributions to Bibliography in Jour- 
nalism, No. 1 (Lincoln, Nebr., 1948). 
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have been included from all graduate 
schools [at Columbia], whether pro- 
duced by journalism majors or not.” 
(loc. cit., pp. 231-2). In gathering such 
a list, Swindler’s criterion of choice— 
“a graduate study on a journalistic sub- 
ject” (ibid.)—-was borne in mind. 

But defining exactly what is “a jour- 
nalistic subject” is not easy, and many 
theses on border-line topics are omitted 
from this list. Such are, for example, the 
printing industry, the book-publishing 
industry, book-reading habits, the mo- 
tion picture industry, propaganda gen- 
erally e. g., propaganda in Japanese 
elementary school texts). 

Ideally, such a list as this should be 
annotated. Since this was not feasible, 
an attempt was made to develop a fairly 
detailed system of classification as a par- 
tial substitute. This took as its basis 
the fivefold system used by Lasswell, 
Lazarsfeld and others, which focusses 
in turn on control, content, media, aud- 
ience and effects. Such a classification 
was in part dictated by the theses them- 
selves: written outside of journalism 
schools, their emphases tend to be dif- 
ferent from those of journalists’ work. 
Unfortunately the adoption of this sys- 
tem will make comparison with the 
earlier compilations difficult. 

One problem in classification may be 
pointed out. The classes used should, of 
course, be mutually exclusive, so that 
there is no possibility of an item being 
equally “at home” under two headings. 
For example, the thesis by Elliott Pen- 
ner, “The Press Without a Will: Le 
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Moniteur Universel under Napoleon,” 
is listed in Mott, loc. cit., p. 343, under 
“History of Journalism,” and again in 
Swindler, loc. cit., p. 240, under “For- 
eign News and Foreign Press.” 

The solution to such problems is a 
multi-dimensional set of categories; for 
example, we might repeat for the for- 
eign press all the categories used for 
the domestic press. However, any classi- 
fication scheme simple enough to be 
useful is apt to contain some overlap- 
ping categories; this is true of the one 
used below. 

In addition, some theses cover ground 
under several headings, and it has been 
necessary in many cases arbitrarily to 
assign a thesis to one category or an- 
other, disregarding other subjects 
touched on. 


Since titles are at best a rough guide 
to contents, about two-thirds of the 


theses listed here were examined be- 
fore classification. Where this has not 
been possible, in other cases, error has 
crept in; e. g., the Nebraska School 


of Journalism’s list includes under 
“Foreign News and the Foreign Press” 
the title Morning Star: The Life of 
Evariste Galois.* It can only be hoped 
that no similar errors have been made 
in this list! 

A few words of explanation concern- 
ing some of the subject headings used 
may be needed. Of the many theses 
which are concerned with “public opin- 
ion,” the majority equate this in prac- 
tice with newspaper editorial opinion. 
Such studies have been classified as 
studies of newspaper content, of a des- 
criptive nature, under III-A. Where 
other indices of public opinion were 
used (polls, correspondence, public doc- 
uments, legislation, etc.) the theses have 
been listed as studies of public opinion 
(IV-B) without regard to their validity. 
When newspapers were used to study 
trends and events other than the state 


®See Note 2. Galois was a mathematician, 
Morning Star not the name of a newspaper. Cf. 
W. Karig. Zotz! (New York: Rinehart and Cov. 
1947), p. 50 ff. 


of public opinion, the resulting theses 
have been classified as studies of con- 
tent viewed as a reflection of cultural 
patterns. (III-B). 

A similar kind of distinction has been 
made with regard to the study of news- 
paper influence. Studies based on exam- 
ination of newspaper content and as- 
sumptions as to its probable influence 
or effect are listed under presumed in- 
fluence of content (III-F). Other at- 
tempts to assess newspaper influence, 
not based primarily on analysis of con- 
tent, will be found under V-A and B. 
These distinctions, it should be noted, 
are methodological and do not represent 
a judgment as to which are “better.” 


SINCE THE FIRST THESIS ON A JOUR- 
nalism topic was written at Columbia in 
1902, there have been 510 such theses. 
Of the 113 in the School of Journalism, 
110 are listed in Mott, loc. cit.; one 
other is listed in Swindler, loc. cit. The 
following list contains information on 
396 theses written in other departments, 
three in the School of Journalism omit- 
ted in the earlier compilations, and cor- 
rected references to four others. 

Data presented for each thesis include 
author, title, year of acceptance, and 
degree awarded. The latter was M. A. 
in 369 cases, M. S. in 32 (marked thus 
in list:*), Master of Business Adminis- 
tration in one (marked /) and Master 
of Laws in one (marked **). The seven 
written in the School of Journalism are 
identified by a (j) following the date. 


No information has been included on 
doctoral dissertations in this field, since 
all Columbia dissertations have had to 
be published until the present. 


The trends of interest at Columbia in 
journalistic subjects as a whole, and in 
the subjects individually, are revealed 
in Tables 1-3. The last of these, which 
includes all Columbia theses in and out 
of the Schoo! of Journalism, shows the 
great upsurge of interest between 1910 
and 1930, and the sustained interest 
since 1930. Not including the Journa- 
lism School theses (discontinued after 
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TABLE | 
Number of Theses, by Subject and Decade* 


Newspapers and Magazines 


I. Factors of Control: 





. General 

. The Industry 

. Personnel: 
Biography 
Labor relations and unions 
Education and training 


m =! OF-IZ61 
— =! &r-lr6l 


. Government: 
Restriction 
Regulation 

. Private Interests 

. Advertising 


II. History and Structure of Journalism: 

A. History 

B. Specialized Press: 
Religious 
High school and college 
PNCARENSL BENG COMMITEE. «occ ce eeess 
Foreign language 
All other 

C. The Press Abroad 


D. Relation of Journalism to Education, 
Literature, etc. 





Total, History and Structure 


. Studies of Content: 


A. General Characterization of Content: 
Total content 
Editorial opinion 


B. Content Viewed as Reflection of General 
Cultural Patterns, Historical Process, etc... .2 


C. Content Viewed as Reflection of Control 
Factors 


D. Evaluation of Content (Including Criticism 
WINES, and bacd pindsiameuns eke eee 10 


E. Trends in Content 
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TABLE | (Continued) 


F. Presumed Influence of Content on Public.... 
G. Methods and Techniques of Analyzing 


Content 
Total, Studies of Content 


IV. Public Opinion and the Public: 


A. Public Opinion, Its Nature, Influences 
MN OS vk pckcuiclan d sencenns 


B. The Reading Public, Characteristics, 


Interests, Attitudes 


Total, Public Opinion and the Public... 


V. Effects and Influence: 
A. Editorial Influence 


B. Relative Effectiveness of Advertising 


Total, Effects and Influence 


Radio and Television 
I. Factors of Control: 
B. The Industry 
C. Personnel 
D. Government 
E. Private Interests 
F. Advertising 
Total, Factors of Control 


II. History and Structure: D. Radio and Education... 


III. Studies of Content: C. Content Viewed as 


Reflection of Control Factors 


IV. Public Opinion and the Public: B. The Audience 1 
V. Effects and Influence: C. Social Effects.......... 1 


Simson ores 19 
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*Does not include those written in School of Journalism. Includes one listed by Swindler. 





1932), well over a hundred have ap- 
peared each decade since 1920. 

Table 2 shows the uneven develop- 
ment of interest in the five major areas. 
For the fifty-year period almost 40 per- 
cent of the theses have focussed on con- 
tent, starting with a high of 50 percent 


in 1911-1920 and gradually slipping to - 


33 percent since 1940. Next in general 
interest have been topics related to 
control; for the whole period they have 
occupied the attention of a fourth of the 
student writers, rising from one-sixth 
of all theses in the decades 1911-20, 
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TABLE 2 
Summary, Theses by Major Subjects and Decade 





Subject 


Outside School of Journalism 


In School 


Journalism 





Newspapers & Magazines 


Radio & T. 
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1921-30, to one-third in 1931-40 and 
1941-8. The other popular area has 
been that of history and structure; a 
quarter of this half-century’s theses have 
been on these subjects, with rather 
steady interest through the period. Con- 
cern with audience and effect analysis 
has been slight. 

More detail is available from Table 
1. Under the heading “Factors of Con- 
trol,” the chief interests have been in 
biography of newspaper personnel (es- 
pecially 1931-1940); propaganda, pub- 
lic relations and publicity by private in- 
terests (in the same period); and ad- 
vertising (in the following decade). In 
the second section it is interesting to 
note the attention given the religious 
press, in the earlier decades. The sec- 
tion on content studies shows a concen- 
tration on descriptive studies (III-A, B, 
E). Little attention has been given to 
the effect of control factors upon con- 
tent (III-C), to newspaper content as a 
scurce of influence on the public (III- 
F) or to methods and techniques of 
analyzing content (III-G). The slight 
attention given to the reading public and 
its characteristics, the nature of public 
opinion and the effect of the press upon 
public opinion have been noted above. 
Virtually all the theses on effect analy- 
sis are concerned with how to make ad- 
vertisements more effective. 


The small number of essays con- 
cerned with radio and television, on the 
other hand, deal almost entirely with 
control factors—especially the role of 
government—and the educational as- 
pect of radio. 

The shifting interests of graduate 
theses tell us more than what the in- 
terests of the students have been. For 
one thing, they hint at the interests of 
the faculty members who directed their 
writing. The influence of the late Alvan 
A. Tenney, professor of sociology at 
Columbia, is apparent in at least two 
dozen of the quantitative studies of con- 
tent listed, as well as in such doctoral 
dissertations as Malcolm M. Willey’s 
The Country Newspaper (1926) and 
Julian L. Woodward’s Foreign News in 
American Morning Newspapers (1930). 
Where there has been a strong teacher, 
his interests have been mirrored in his 
students’ work. 

In a larger sense, trends in the essays 


TABLE 3 


Total Theses by Decades 


1901-1910 5 
1911-1920 66 
1921-1930 192 
1931-1940 145 
1941-1948 102 

Total 510 
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reveal changes in the world outside aca- 
demic halls. The theses on the religious 
press are especially relevant. Their num- 
bers and topics are as follows: 

1911-1914: 8—All on the Protestant 
press. 

1924-1929: 6—4 on the Protestant, 
2 on the Catholic press. 

1941-1946: 3—1 on the Protestant, 
2 on the Catholic press. 
Moreover, while the eight in the first 
group are descriptive of a contemporary 
press, two in the next group and all of 


the last are historical studies. Here in 
brief is the history of religion in Ameri- 
ca during the last half-century. 

There is one other value to such com- 
pilations as this. Quoting once more 
from Swindler, “a great wealth of prac- 
tical information lies waiting for the 
user in the better of these studies” (loc. 
cit.., p. 232). While many of the theses 
are admittedly not worth a second 
glance, some of the best are models of 
what social research should be and 
valuable reference sources. 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
1. Factors of Control 


A. General 
BaILey, Loa EveLyn. An Examination of the Influences Affecting the Policies of the 


Press. 1922. 


JONES, ALLEN. Pressures on Newspapermen. 1946. 


B. The Industry 
ABBOTT, DONALD PLIMPTON. Overhead Costs in Printing: A Study of the Variations 


of Hour Costs. 1929. 


*EISEN, Max. Circulation of the Daily Newspaper and Methods of Increasing Its Sales. 


1947. 


Kore, SIDNEY S. Creating News: How the “Follow-up” Can Treat News Sociologically. 


1932. 


Tyson, LEVERING. Economic Aspects of the Associated Press. 1911. 


C. Personnel 


BIOGRAPHY 
APAMIAN, ELIZABETH HENDERSON (Mrs.). Frank L. Stanton: His Life, Poetry, and Work 
as a Columnist on the Atlanta Constitution. 1931. 
BENNETT, CAROLINE. Walter Hines Page: Political Thinking 1900 to 1913. 1934. 
BLock, LILLIAN RACHEL. Pursuit of Beauty: The Background and Creators of the 


Hobby Horse Magazine. 1942. 


BRICKER, MABELLE BEATRICE. Philip Freneau. 1923. 

BRONSTEIN, ARTHUR. Abraham Cahan: A Biographical and Critical Essay. 1947. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN R. Figaro in London and Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, Its Editor. 1948. 

ECKHARD, RuTH. Charles Knight and the Penny Magazine. 1933. 

FEINSTEIN, FANNY FLora. Finley Peter Dunne. 1938. 

FIsH, AARON LEONARD. Economic Philosophy of William Leggett. 1939. 

GiLMoreE, MADELEINE. E. L. Godkin, Political Arbiter of the Gilded Age. 1934. 

GreGG, EmMMa. Horace Greeley and the Transcendentalists. 1918. 

*GUEVARA, EpirH HAND. The Grub Street Parade: or, A Study of Women Journalists 
in Eighteenth Century England. 1930. (j) 

HAMLIN, NEWTON F. James Rivington, Editor and Publisher. 1932. 

HARPER, QUEEN C. E. W. Howe of Kansas. 1920. 

JOHNSON, MILDRED MILLER. William Harrison Ainsworth, 19th Century Journalist, with 
a Short Introductory Study of His Character and a Discourse on his Literary Asso- 


ciation. 1927. 
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JONES, ROGER WARREN. William Cullen Bryant as a Journalist. 1931. 

KOWALSKY, RUTH CAROLINE. Economic Philosophy of E. L. Godkin. 1944. 

Lowe, FREDERICK W. William Cooper Brann; Independent Journalist. 1948. 

MABEE, FRED CARLTON, Jr. Editor Benjamin Orange Flower and the Arena, 1889 to 
1896. 1939. 

MALICK, CLAY PACKER. World Politics and William Randolph Hearst. 1929. 

MorGan, CuHar Les E. Political Philosophy of William Allen White. 1931. 

Morton, Luciz WELLINGTON. William Allen White. 1920. 

Murray, JAMES GREGORY. Edwin Lawrence Godkin, the History of a Democratic Mind. 
1945. 

O’DELL, De Forest. Charles Dickens, Journalist; a Study in Biography. 1922. 

OrTON, LILLIAN. James Hannay, and His Work as a Journalist and Critic. 1928. 

PFEIFFER, KARL GRAHAM. William Gifford and the Quarterly Review. 1930. 

PILLER, ELEANOR MILDRED. The Hearst-Hughes Gubernatorial Campaign of 1906. 1937. 

PLATT, ARTHUR Scott. Ideas and Policies of Josiah Gilbert Holland, Editor of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly. 1938. 

RAGNO, Mary THERESA. Thomas Nast: an American Cartoonist among Garibaldi’s Red- 
shirts. 1943. 

SCHWED, WARREN W. Frank Knox, Admiral of the Press. 1947. 

SHEEHAN, DONALD HENRY. The Life of Henry Harland, with Special Reference to the 
Yellow Book. 1940. 

WEAKLAND, Mary Lez. John Forster, Journalist, Biographer of Goldsmith and Dickens, 
Friend of Carlyle. 1912. 

WooDWARD, MAUDE CREIGHTON. John Dunton, Journalist. 1930. 


LABOR RELATIONS AND UNIONS 

Epwarps, Nancy. A Study of the American Newspaper Guild. 1946. 

HILL, GEorRGE Brapgsury. The International Typographical Union, 1909-1920. 1920. 

*Lortus, JosePpH A. Scranton and Its Press: A Study of Trade Unionism in Journalism. 
1931. (j)4 

MAYER, Horace. The Development of the Typsetting and Typecasting Machines and an 
Illustration of Labor Disputes between Employers’ Associations and Unions in 
Connection with These Machines. 1923. 

MOSKIN, JOHN ROBERT. Origins of the American Newspaper Guild: A Genetic Study 
in American History. 1947. 

TULLAR, IRVING MEREDITH. The Closed-shop Policy of the United Mine Workers of 
America and the International Typographical Union. 1916. 

WINNICK, Louis. The American Newspaper Guild: An Experiment in the Trade Union 

rganization of Professionals. 1947. 


: EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
SULLIVAN, M. M. Training of Teachers of Journalism in Secondary Schools. 1932. 
WRINN, Mary J. J. Elements of Journalism. 1930. 


D. Government 
RESTRICTION: CENSORSHIP AND FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
BUMAGIN, VicToR I. A Free Press—Two Concepts; a Study of Soviet and American Press 
Ideology. 1947. 
DoLit, R. C. A Critical Study of the Domestic Activities of the Committee on Public 
Information, 1917-1919. 1935. 
GILLesPI£, OLtviA. Censorship of the Press in England between 1815 and 1832. 1927. 
Jones, THOMAS Dorsey. The Gompers Case and Freedom of Speech and the Press. 1912. 
RaAvitz, EsTecce Firuia. An Era of Censorship Terror in Russia (1825-1855). 1937. 
SIMON, PAUL Gorpvon. The Reaction of the Newspapers of the City of New York toward 
Government Censorship during World War I, 1917-1918. 1944. 


REGULATION 
CONVERSE, GUY CHESTER. Regulation of Newspaper Selling in New York City. 1914. 


4 Listed in Mott, loc. cit., without subtitle, under “History of Journalism.” 
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HirsH, Morse SaBLe. The Development and Expansion of the Power of Congress under 
the ‘Post Clause’ in the Constitution, and the Constitutionality of the Newspaper 
Publicity Law. 1913. 

*KESTER, NANCY STuaRT. Truth in Advertising. 1940. 

KovaR, EDWARD BERTRAND. The Attempt of the First Popular Front Government to Reg- 
ulate the French Press. 1939. ' 


E. Propaganda, Public Relations, Publicity 

BARBOUR, MARION H. The Propagandist’s Appeal to Fear in War and Peace. 1933. 

CUTHBERT, MARION VERA. An Experimental Study of Propaganda. 1931. 

Davis, ROBERT LEONARD. Invoking the Public Interest; the Consciousness of Business and 
the Developing Sense of Challenge. 1939. 

DRACH, MARTIN JosEPH. English Propaganda in the United States, 1914-1917. 1931. 

*GULLSTRAND, ANNITTA. A Study of the Promotion and Public Relations Policies of Ten 
Textile Firms. 1948. 

INNES, JOHN WARWICK. The Propaganda Technique of the Public Utilities in the United 
States. 1930. 

*KNIGHT, HERBERT PAUL. Public Relations between Corporations and Stockholders. 1947. 

MARGOLIES, ABRAHAM. German Propaganda in the United States during the Neutral 
Years of the World War 1914-1917. 1935. 

MONTGOMERY, CLAYTON LAWRENCE. Public Opinion and Social5 Projects. 1926. 

NIEBOER, ADRIAN. German Propaganda in the United States, 1914-1917. 1941. 

OwsLey, Mary FRANCES. The War Propaganda of English Literary Men in the British 
Isles, 1914-1918. 1936. 

PECK, BERNARD. Symbolism and Organization in General Motors Public Relations Policy. 
1941. 

PRICE, WILLARD DEMILE. Social5 Publicity through the Newspaper Press. 1914. 

Quan, LaAu-KING. Propaganda in the World War. 1930. 

SCHWARTZ, IRVING SAMUEL. Municipal Research Publicity. 1938. 

SoL, ABRAHAM. The London Public and the War of Jenkins’ Ear, 1738-1739. 1938. 

*SUTHERLAND, WINIFRED AUDREY. Methods Used to Make the Work of the Readers’ Ad- 


visory Department of the Public Library Known in the Community. 1931. 
*WEIDA, CHARLES ARTHUR, JR. Anti-chain Store Propaganda and the Efforts to Combat 
It. 1939. 
Wo Lp, Ivor PETERSON. Some Aspects of Public Relations in the Bell System. 1939. 
*WoopworTH, RACHEL. School Library Publicity in Senior High School Newspapers. 
1932. 


F. Advertising 
ABBOTT, LAWRENCE. The Economics of Advertising and Selling. 1946. 


*CHRISTOPHER, WILLIAM. The Advertising Agency Business; an Economic History and. 


Analysis. 1947. 
*DicxorF, Ceciia D. Accounting for Newspaper Representatives; a Study of Accounting 
Systems in Operation by Newspaper Representative Firms. 1937. 
*HADLEY, RICHARD G. The Consumer Price Contest in United States Advertising. 1948. 
*KARAM, EDMOND FRANCIS. The Advertising of Life Insurance. 1947. 
*KAVLI, FINN. The Organization of an Industrial Advertising Agency. 1947. 
LEITER, ROBERT David. The Allocation of Resources as Affected by Advertising. 1944. 
*MEYER, RICHARD F. Advertising as a Vocation. 1929. 
ROCKEY, CATHERINE LypiA. Advertising as a Means of Social Control. 1929. 
STEPHENSON, RICHARD M. Post-war Advertising: the Role of Advertising in the Business 
Power Structure. 1948. 
*WEINTRAUB, LENORE ESTELL. The Choice of Advertising and Marketing as a Career. 
1947. 
G. Other 
CURTMAN, Howarp Devitt. The Newsprint Industry of the United States and Canada. 
1937. 


5 J.e., social welfare or social service. 
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ll. History and Structure of Journalism 


A. History of Journalism and of Individual Publications 


BerG, SAUL KERMIT. The New York Herald, 1868-1876. 1940. 

BERKSON, Mary M. Attacks Made by Fraser’s Magazine on Edward Lytton Bulwer. 1932. 

CONNOLE, JOHN M. The National Quarterly Review. 1947. 

DECHERT, DorotTHY Bower. The Merry Family; a Study of Merry’s Museum, 1841- 
1872, and of the Various Periodicals That Merged with it. 1942. 

DICKSON, ALGERNON SMITH. The Western Review and Miscellaneous Magazine. 1946. 

EDMOND, Mary ANNE. The First Five Years of the New York Herald, 1835-1840. 1922. 

FAIRCHILD, EpirH MiriaM. The Early American Magazines. 1902. 

FIDLER, ROBERT DANIEL. Andrew Jackson and the Public Press. 1938. 

FILLER, Louis. The Independent in American Liberal Tradition (1848-1871). 1941. 

GoLuBow, HARRIET BEATRICE. The New York Weekly Journal; Its Political and Literary 
Significance. 1936. 

KENNEDY, ELIZABETH FRONDE. Russell’s Magazine. 1914. 

KERR, WiLLIs HoLMEs. Periodical Literature in America from the Revolution to 1815. 
1902. 

Lewin, Davip. The North American Review, 1815-1825. 1948. 

MARTIN, JOHN H. Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, 1850-1860. 1947. 

Mayo, FrANces Leong. A Study of The Youth’s Magazine (1805-1815). 1938. 

McGEEHAN, RUTH Lois. Common Sense, an Eighteenth Century Periodical. 1943. 

MERRILL, ARLINE. A Study of The Youth’s Magazine (Sth series—1853-1858). 1938. 

NAYLOR, JOHN SARGENT. The Yellow Book as Seen by Some of Its Contemporaries. 1931. 

*PARTEN, AILESE. The Dallas News. (j) 1932.® 

PATTERSON, Louise L. A History of The Hound and Horn. 1948. 

SHIMBERG, IRA. The Muckrakers. 1927. 

STRATTON, ARTHUR MiLLs. The Transatlantic Review, 1924. 1943. 

SULLIVAN, CHARLES HowarD. The New York Herald in Wartime, 1861-1864. 1937. 

THOMAS, CHARLES MARION. Newspapers and the American Revolution. 1927. 

TUGGLE, CAROLYN. The Literary History of Punch, 1841-1870. 1914. 

ULLMAN, SAMUEL S. The North American Review. 1927. 

WEBER, THOMAS. Colonial Newspapers in New York City, 1735-1775. 1940. 

WILson, Exoise. A Study of the Atlantic Monthly in Its First Ten Years, 1857-1867. 
1930. 

Yost, HELEN A. The American Daily Advertiser—1794, pub. by J. Dunlap and D. C. 
Clayton. 1929. 

B. Specialized Press 


BUSINESS, TRADE AND TECHNICAL, HOUSE ORGANS 


GILL, GEORGE EverReETT. Trade and Technical Journals and Their Functions. 1915. 
Ives, MARIAN FRANCES. The Lowell Offering: a Discussion of Its Contents. 1918. 


FARM AND RURAL 


DEMAREE, ALBERT LOWTHER. Agricultural Periodicals, 1819-1840. 1929. 
WILLEY, MALCOLM MACDONALD. News Appeal of the Rural Press. 192i. 
WRIGHT, CLINTON WINSTON. A Study of the Kansas Country Daily Newspaper. 1924. 


SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST 


BECK, EDWARD JOHN. A Study of the Socialist Press. 1912. 

LEVINE, RUTH G. The French Left and the Early Stages of the Spanish Civil War. The 
Socialist and Communist Reaction as Reflected in the Party Journals. 1946. 

SISSON, BRUCE CARLETON. Introduction and Index to the New Masses, 1926-1933. 1942. 

SLATER, JoseEPH Locke. The Social Policies of The Masses. 1939. 

STATNEKOO, SIDNEY. The Changes in Attitude of the Socialists toward Soviet Russia. (A 
Study of the Socialist Press in New York City). 1928. 


® Listed in Mott, loc. cit., as “‘Parkter.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

Barstow, Louise WHITTLESEY. How One High-school Paper Won All-American Rating 
in the National Contest, Central Interscholastic Press Association. The North Star, 
North High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 1928. 

CALVERT, B. The School Newspaper as a Socializing Factor in the Senior High School. 
1930. 

Corry, F. The School Newspaper and Its Use in the Teaching of English. 1930. 

McCoy, Myra Lona. Writing for the School Paper. 1933. 

REICHARD, M. K. Organizing the School Paper as an English Composition Project. 1931. 

SawYeER, M. High School Paper. 1928. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

BUCHER, CHESTER SARBIN. The German Press of New York City. 1912. 

CHOUKAS, MICHAEL EUGENE. A Comparative Study of Several of the Foreign News- 
papers in New York. 1928. 

COHEE, OrRA Hason. An Analysis of the Yiddish Press. 1912. 

GELBSTEIN, LEO SzipsER. How the World Appeared to the Foreign Language Press in 
New York City, May 4-18, 1926. 1927. 

KLEIN, JOHN ANTON. German Publications in the United States. 1911. 


NEGRO 
RIDLEY, VENOLA ROBERTA. Public Opinion and the Negro Press. 1928. 
WILLIAMS, DoroTHY GWENDOLYN. National Negro Organizations in the United States 
and Their Publications. 1941. 
WRIGHT, MILTON S. J. Historical Development of Negro Journals. 1928. 
WycHE, JEss1E Mage. The Colored American and Its Editors. 1930. 


RELIGIOUS 

ALLEN, GEorRGE Hoyt. An Analysis of Three Presbyterian Journals. 1912. 

*BAUMGARTNER, APOLLINARIS WILLIAM. The Development of Catholic Journalism in the 
United States (1789-1930). 1930. (j) 

BRUNN, PAuL A. The Weekly Publications of the Y.M.C.A. in New York State. 1927. 

*Buck, GERTRUDE LEILA. American Catholic Periodicals. 1840-1850. 1946. 

CLaRK, Mary HELEN. Quaker Journals of the Eighteenth Century. 1925. 

FRAZIER, OLEN Topp. Social Problems in Two Religious Periodicals. (Christian Advo- 
cate, Lutheran). 1927. 

GLICKSTEIN, FLORENCE SonIA. The Spanish-American War as Reflected in the American 
Religious Press of 1898. 1942. 

HicH, HAROLD GRIFFITH. A Study of Some Phases of the Baptist Press. 1912. 

JOHNSTON, HERBERT BAIN. An Analysis of the Presbyterian Press of Canada. 1912. 

LANE, EDWIN SELDEN. The Press of the Episcopal Church. 1912. 

MATZKE, HELEN MARGARET. The Attitude of the Catholic Periodicals in the Election of 
1928. 1929. 

McCurry, DanieLt Ernest. A Presbyterian Periodical Today and Twenty-five Years 
Ago. 1912. 

McGINLeEy, RITA BERENICE. New York Catholic Publishers and Their Publications, 
1809-1852. 1941. 

Morrow, EpGar KEER. The Chief Interests of the Methodist Press. 1911. 

SouDER, EpMuUND LLoyp. A Sociological Study of Missionary Magazines. 1913. 

VAUGHAN, JAMES ANDREW. A Study of Some Phases ofythe Journalism of the Christian 
Denomination. 1914. 

Watkins, Bast, Gorpon. Catholic Public Opinion in New York, 1850-1860. 1925. 

WEHR, ROWLAND BENJAMIN. A Survey of Two Non-denominational Periodicals [The 
Christian Work and the Christian Century]. 1924. 


OTHER SPECIALIZED 
Foote, AGNES C. Early Developments of the Woman’s Magazine in Boston. 1935. 
Katz, ADALINE. Godey’s “Lady’s Book and Woman’s Magazine”, 1830-1875. 1920. 
LoIsELLE, IDA M. D. The Ladies’ Magazines of Nineteenth Century England. 1948. 
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MEACHAM, ALICE. Little Magazines in Twentieth Century America, 1912-1920. 1941. 

MEYER, MORTIMER RODNEY. The Local Newspaper in New York City. 1935. 

PORTER, HARRY PriMROSE. A Classification of Educational Periodicals. 1912. 

SHorT, Lois. A History of American Women’s Magazines of the General Type, 1880- 
1900. 1936. 

WALSH, ANNETTA CurTIS. Three Anti-Slavery Newspapers Published in Ohio, 1817-1822. 
1922. 

*WoopwarD, EpitH Miits. The History and Content of the American Newspaper Al- 
manac. 1945. 

C. The Press Abroad 

Bassow, WHITMAN. The Coverage of American Domestic News in Jzvestia, January to 
June 1945, January to June 1947. 194°. 

EMIN, AHMED. The Press as a Social Factor in Modern Turkey. 1912. 

HoLe, Myra CADWALADER. The Periodical Press of the Argentine Republic. 1926. 

LEMMON, JUANITA GRACE. The Craftsman; Chief Organ of the Opposition to Walpole, 
1720 to 1735. 1929. 

Oris, WILLIAM BRADLEY. British Magazines from 1731 to 1771. 1904. 


D. Relation of Journalism to Education, Literature, Etc. 

CurTIs, ADRIENNE C. The French Press. Use of Periodicals in the Class. 1933. 

Davies, REBECCA FLORENCE. The Applicability of Journalism to the Teaching of College 
Composition. 1917. 

Dr MARTINO, ERMINIA. Whitman and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle: A Study of the Ideas 
and Opinions Contained in the Eagle Writings and the Tracing of Those Ideas in 
His Later Works, Especially in the 1855 Leaves of Grass. 1947. 

HARRINGTON, HARRY FRANKLIN. The Contribution of Journalism to Modern Literature. 
1909. 

KLEIN, MARGARET. Journalism and Some Journalists in Some Nineteenth Century 
Fiction. 1929. 

OKSNER, RoBerT S. The “Funnies” Go to School. 1942. 


Ill. Studies of Content 


A. General Characterization of Content 


TOTAL CONTENT 

ABRAMSKY, EUGENE. Harper’s, 1919. 1947. 

AMES, KARL. Putnam’s Monthly Magazine (1853-1857). 1935. 

ANDREW, HELEN. The Civil War as Represented by the Youth’s Companion 1864-1865. 
1947. 

ARMSTRONG, Byron K. A Scientific Analysis of ‘The Living Age’. 1914. 

BUTLER, EpITH C. Oppressed Peoples as Seen Through the Eyes of the Westminster 
Review, 1830-1860. 1933. 

CALVERT, JULIA DE BERNIERE. A Quantitative Analysis of Two Southern Journals. 1916. 

CLEVENGER, JAMES L., JR. The Influence of the Newspaper Press on American Opinion 
at the Outbreak of the World War in 1914. 1927. 

CUMMINGS, ARTHUR ROLAND. A Quantitative Analysis of a New York Newspaper and 
an Efficiency Test. 1915. 

Dz ARMOND, ANNA JANNEY. Andrew Bradford and the American Weekly Mercury. 1935. 

Doy Le, JosepH. A Critical Analysis of The Columbian Magazine, from 1844 to 1847, 
with an Index to the Magazine. 1941. 

DunBaAR, RALPH MCNEAL. A Statistical Analysis of a Modern Magazine. ‘Review of 
Reviews.’ 1914. 

EstLow, Davis R. American Magazines 1856-1875, with Special Emphasis on Those 
Published in the Year 1870. 1932. 

FEINGOLD, Jessica. The Treatment of National Affairs, 1889-1896, in Contemporary 
Magazines. 1933. 


FINKELSTEIN, MILTON. The New York Herald in the Administration of Andrew John- 
son. 1944, 
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FONER, Puiuip S. A Study of Pro-Southern Sentiment in New York City on the Eve of 
the Civil War. 1933. 

FRASER, FRANCES MAXWELL. Contributions of the Atlantic Monthly to Public Opinion. 
1919. 

GalILor, ELLEN DouG.Las. Representative Periodicals of the Eighteen Nineties: the 
Yellow Book and the Savoy, 1921. 

GRANT, MABLE. The Social Science Articles in the “People’s Journal.” 1939. 

GUTMANN, WALTER. McClure’s Magazine in the Era of Muckrakers. 1933. 

HERBST, STUART K. The People’s and Howett’s Magazine and the English Worker. 1947. 

JOCHINSEN, JOHN PETER. A Sociological Analysis of the Outlook Press. 1912. 

KETELS, LUTHER HENRY. The Press of Camden, New Jersey; a Sociological Study. 1914. 

Latt, D. The New York Press in the Election of 1862: A Study in the Formation of 
Public Opinion. 1941. 

LINDLEY, DwiGcut N. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine: 1832. 1948. 

MAMMEN, EDWARD WILLIAM. Social Crusades of Dickens as Editor of Household Words. 
1930. 

MONTGOMERY, A. Dove. The Tatler and Spectator in the Light of Modern Journalism. 
1927. 

MCNEELY, Bessie HorTENSE. A Statistical Analysis of ‘The World’s Work.’ 1914. 

Moore, MAURICE THOMPSON. A Quantitative Study of Certain Southern Journals. 1916. 

MYERS, ANDREW B. Survey of the Fortnightly Review for 1867. 1947. 

PERCIVAL, Mary M. Poe’s Editorship of the Southern Literary Messenger. 1926. 

PERLMAN, MILTON BERMAN. A Statistical Study of Two Daily Newspapers. 1916. 

REAMS, EDWARD ARNOLD. An Analysis of “The Nation’ Magazine. 1914. 

RIzACK, ANNIE G. The Savoy: A Magazine Experiment of the Nineties. 1932. 

SmiTH, Mary DELIA. A Quantitative Study of Cetain Southern Journals. 1916. 

SMITH, SHIRLEY E. The Tatler as a Critic of Public Morals. 1940. 

THOMSON, JAMES CLAUDE. The Quantitative Analysis of Two Important Journals. 1916. 

WALSTON, Rosa LEE. Writings on Slavery in the Chief American Magazines, 1855-1861. 
1928. 

EDITORIAL OPINION 

ACHILLES, FRANCES MULHALL. American Reaction to the Russo-Polish War, April 25, 
1920-March 18, 1921. 1946. 

BENOWITZ, SAMUEL BERTRAND. Representative American Opinion during the Venezuelan 
Crisis of 1895. 1936. 

BERMAN, EDWARD. The President’s Industrial Conference and the Press. 1921. 

CARSTENS, ARIEL CANDACE. Theories Concerning the Representation of the American 
Colonies in Parliament as Set Forth in Pamphlets, Newspapers and Parliamentary 
Debates, 1764-1770. 1926. 

COSTELLO, LAWRENCE. Public Opinion in New York City on Leading Issues, 1865-1866. 
1945. 

DARVALL, FRANK ONGLEY. American Opinion with Regard to Great Britain during the 
Quarter Century Preceding the War of 1812. 1930. 

DEAN, CLARA BARTLETT. Public Opinion in the South on Reconstruction during 1865. 
1905. 

DoyLe, HELEN ARVILLA. The Political and Social Ideas of Joseph Gilbert Holland. 1936. 

DRYDEN, CEciL. Public Expression on the Purchase of Louisiana. 1927. 

DURRENBERGER, JOSEPH A. Public Opinion in New York Regarding Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s National Policy of 1790. 1926. 


DutTka, LEONARD MICHAEL. The Attitude of Some of the Leading New York Newspapers 
towards Imperialism, 1865-1898. 1941. 


Eccies, OLIvE Louise. Southern Opinion on Reconstruction in 1867. 1912. 

EDELSON, HaRoLp J. American Press Reaction to Anglo-American Relations, 1809-1812. 
1947. 

FARKAS, MARTHA R. American Press Reaction to the Russo-German Pact of August, 
1939 (August 1939 to January 1940). 1946, 
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FINK, WILLIAM BERTRAND. Editorial Policy of the New York World in the Civil War. 
1939. 

FRANCE, GEORGIA PEARL. The Editorial Policies of Three New York Dailies. 1922. 

FRASER, HELEN Morison. Public Opinion and the Legalization of Trade Unions, 1871- 
1875. 1924. 

FUuGATE, MARY CATHARINE. The Attitude of the American People Toward the Theater, 
1783-1800. 1928. 

GLESIN, Dora JEAN. Editorial Opinion of the New York Times on the World War, July 
1914—April 1917. 1930. 

GRIFFITHS, MARY Rose MILLE. British Opinion of Germany, 1864-1867. 1920. 

HARGREAVES, VIRGINIA. Public Opinion on European Immigration and Its Influence, 
1880-1900. 1931. 

HARVEY, DONALD J. French Reaction to the South African War, 1899-1900. 1948. 

HERRON, Louise Loretz. American Opinion of German-American Relationships, 1898- 
1903. 1920. 

Howe, Haro_p, II. Northern Opinion on Southern Conditions, 1865-6; Its Sources and 
Significance. 1947. 

MacRossigz, WILLIAM. The Eastern Press on the Income Tax Decision. 1912. 

Maco!, Ceci. A. The Attitude of Certain American Newspapers on Anglo-American 
Naval Disarmament, 1922-1928. 1930. 

MALONEY, ALICE M. Evaluations of Federal Resettlement Projects Found in Current 
Periodicals. 1942. 

NEIL, Roy Bruce. Soviet Foreign Policy and American Press Reaction, March—-August 
1939. 1945. 

PaDVE, MEYER. Abraham Lincoln and the New York Newspapers. 1918. 

REED, Emily Jupson. The Attitude of the New York Press toward the Policies of the 
British Government, 1763-1770. 1923. 

STAHL, LILLIAN. American Attitude toward Japanese Expansion in China, 1915-1917. 
1928. 

STANCIL, PHyLLIs A. Trends of Opinion Among Negroes in the United States. 1932. 

STIER, WILHELM RUDOLPH FUERCHTEGOTT. The Attitude of the American Press to Japan 
and the Japanese. 1917. 

Strauss, Grace. Northern Opinion of the South, 1880-1900, as Revealed in the Maga- 
zines. 1939, 

STRICKLAND, REBA CAROLYN. Congressional Reconstruction in Georgia as Seen by the 
New York Press. 1929. 

SULLIVAN, MARY FRANCE. The Reaction to the Treaty of San Ildefonso in the United 
States. 1948. 

TAYLOR, Harvey Boyce. The Policy of the New York Herald toward Congressional Re- 
construction as Expressed in Its Editorial Columns. 1922. 

VAN TASSELL, CHARLES HENRY. The Times and the English Social Problem, 1832-1848. 
1939. 

WEDGEWOOD, EsME ALICE. The Carlisle Peace Commission as Presented in the Colonial 
Newspapers of 1778. 1935. 

WEISER, Harvey A. The McKinley-Bryan Campaign of 1896 as Reflected in the New 
York Press. 1948. 

WILE, RAYMOND R. American Magazine Opinion and Fascist Italy, 1922-1929. 1947. 


NEWS 


Cook, BERENICE STAFFORD. Texas as Seen in the New York Press from 1835 to 1845. 
1936. 


*HORNE, GEORGE Fox. A Comparative Study of Foreign Intelligence in New York 
Papers. 1927. (j)? 


KELLY, EDwarD P. The Presidential Election of 1856 and Its Reflection in the Journa- 
lism of Albany, N. Y. 1948. 


™ Listed in Mott, loc. cit., as “Comparative Make-up in New York Papers.”’ 
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MACKENCHNIE, Mary FRANCES. How Certain Newspapers Reported thee Coal Strikes 
in Kentucky, 1931-1932. 1936. 

PINGREY, JENNY LouIsE. Public Opinion and the Gould Railroad Strikes of 1885 and 
1886. 1922. 

PLANK, LAURANCE RoBBINS. Analysis of the News Columns of Two Metropolitan News- 
papers. 1916. 

REEVES, EARLE. News Emphasis. 1912. 

STITT, ADELAIDE MARGUERITE. The Social Function of Certain Metropolitan Journals. 
1917. 

*SwiFT, EpirH ELEANoR. Comparative Analysis of Eight Daily New York City Papers 
with Especial Reference to Anti-social News. 1928. (j) 

WoopwakbD, JULIAN LAURENCE. Variations in the News from Russia; an Examination of 
the Russian News Printed by a Group of American Periodicals during the Year 
1923. 1924. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
BoyLaNn, EpwarpD J. The Advertising Theme: Its Use and Importance in Modern Adver- 
tising Theory. 1948. 
DvuANE, HERMIONE S. Advertising in the 80’s. 1922. 
ENGLE, AuDREY. Class Appeals in Merchandising and in Advertising: An Analysis of 
Publications on Two Socio-economic Levels. 1940. 
GRABELSKY, THEODORE. “Good-will” Advertising as Propaganda in Strike Situations. 1937. 


CARTOONS AND COMICS 
MarkKS, RICHARD L. Cartooning for America: the Study of a Propaganda form. 1948. 


COLUMNISTS 
ROZWENC, EDWIN CHARLES. The Political, Economic and Social Philosophy of Arthur 
Brisbane, as Propagated in the Hearst P-ess, 1897-1936. 1938. 


CRITICISM OF BOOKS, DRAMA, ETC. 

BACH, THERESA. French Plays and Public Opinion, New York 1922-1923. 1923. 

GILLis, ADOLPH. H. L. Mencken as Critic. 1928. 

Gray, CHARLES HAROLD. Theatrical Criticism in London Periodicals from the Beginning 
of Newspapers to 1730. 1924. 

HINTZ, HowarD WILLIAM. Literary Criticism and Reference in 18th Century Periodicals. 
1928. 

MortTON, GEORGE W. The Reaction of British Critical Magazines toward Important Am- 
erican Books Published between 1870 and 1900. 1932. 

STEWART, LuNA AGNES. Literature of the New York City Newspapers, 1815-1820. 1935. 

THATCHER, JOHN H. Jr. Dramatic Criticism in the Magazines from 1750 to 1780. 1933. 

WALLACE, MARGARET. Margaret Fuller’s Literary Criticism in the New York Daily Tri- 
bune, 1844-1846 (with bibliographical check list). 1928. 

B. Content Viewed as Reflection of General Cultural Patterns, Historical Process, Etc. 

BARKIN, SOLOMON. The Emergence of a Spirit of Social Nationalism in the United States, 
1787-1807 (based on contemporaneous New York newspapers). 1929. 

BicGs, ESTHER MARGARET. A Study of the Advertisements in the New York Colonial 
Newspapers; Their Reflection of the Civilization of the Time. 1928. 

CAMPBELL, Mary C. The Difficulties and Dangers of Eighteenth Century Travel, as 
Revealed in Quaker Journals. 1946. 

CoRTNER, DELLA MARGARET. A Study of Woman’s Position in Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury America as Revealed in the Files of the Ladies’ Magazine, 1826-1836. 1939. 

EsTEROWITZ, GEORGE. An Analysis of the American Attitude toward Painting in the 
Period 1790-1830 (based on a survey of contemporary magazines). 1932. 

Foner, Jack D. Some Social and Economic Aspects of the Crisis of 1857, with Special 
Reference to New York City. 1930. 

Fox, GRACE EsTELLeE. Elements of Nationalism in Three English Journals (1850-1856). 
1926. 

GLEASON, SISTER M. BasiL. History of Duluth as Reflected in the Newspapers of the 
Times from 1869 to 1892. 1927. 
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HaRANO, Kiyo. Japan Revealed in the Edinburgh Review between 1860 and 1890. 1929. 

HEENE, ANNE Louise. American Opinion on American Cultural Nationaliem as Re- 
flected in American Periodicals, 1790-1830. 1944. 

KOEN, OTTIS VAUGHN. Beginnings of Literary Culture in West Texas as ivedted in the 
Taylor County News from 1885 to 1900. 1933. 

KRousE, DorotHy RUTH. Magazine Content as Indicative of Changing Attitudes toward 
Current Social Issues. An Eleven Year Survey of the “Ladies Home Journal” 
(1928-1938). 1939. 

Leary, Lewis Gaston, Jr. American Literary Nationalism in The Monthly Magazine 
and American Review and The American Review and Literary Journal. 1933. 
MEYERS, Marvin. The Liberal Journals under Hoover and Roosevelt: A Study of 

Changing Ideas. 1947. 

Moore, Extsa ADRIENNE. Rammonhun Roy, His Possible Influence on American Thought. 
with Special Emphasis on Periodicals. 1935. 

Murray, JosePH Leo. British Opinion on Imperial Relations, as Reflected in Parliament 
and the English Newspapers from 1763 to 1770. 1926. 

Pick, HELEN EmMa. Colonial New York as Seen through the Colonial Press. (1726- 
1776). 1940. 

REISER, Max. A Study of the Relation between Newspaper Editorial Policy and College 
Student Opinion. 1936. 

RHINE, More. A Newspaper Account of the Aaron Burr Conspiracy. 1931. 

ROTHBARD, Murray N. Contemporary Opinion of the Depression of 1819-1821. 1946. 

SpIERS, MABEL AGNES. The Earliest American Magazines. Colonial Culture as Reflected 
in the Magazines of 1741-1746. 1930. 

THAYER, Mary Scott. Development of Cleveland, O., 1818-1850, as Reflected in the 
Newspapers of the Period. 1926. 

THOMPSON, VIRGINIA MCLEAN. The Reaction to the Arabi Movement as Seen through 
Contemporary British Periodicals. 1926. 

ToME, JOHN SUPPLEE. Polemic in the Press of the United States against Roman Catho- 
lics, 1800-1861. 1920. 

VoOORHIS, SHELDON SPRAGUE. Economic Thought in the Westminster Review, 1849-1858. 
1934. 


C. Content Viewed as a Reflection of Control Factors. 
BIGMAN, STANLEY K. How Much Divergence in Competing Papers? 1947 . 
ROBERTS, IRWIN. Hearst’s Interests in Mexico, and How They Affected His Editorial 
Policies toward That Country, 1910-1928. 1939. 


D. Evaluation of Content (Including Criticism of the Press) 

BETZIG, EDWARD CarRL. Economic Factors in America’s Entrance to the World War as 
Seen by Contemporary Journals. 1938. 

BorG, DorotHy. War Responsibility—a Comparison of the Facts with the Story as 
Reflected in the New York Newspapers, June 29-August 5, 1914. 1931. 

CARPENTER, HoRACE WALTON. Indices of Political News and Votes. 1932. 

HARDWICK, OLIVE MALLETTE. The American Newspaper as a Social Force. 1920. 

KINNAN, Morris EGENTON. Yellow Journalism and our Foreign-born Population. 1915. 

LEEK, MARJORIE HoBart. An Evaluation of Book Reviewing Practices of English and 
American Journals, 1800-1850, with a Study of Various Media for Locating the 
Criticism. 1941. 

MARRANDINO, RALPH ANTONIO. The Molineux Case as an Example of Trial by News- 
paper. 1930. 

McQUILLAN, WALTER JAMEs. A Study in the Formation of Public Opinion—the Treat- 
ment of New Deal News by the New York Herald Tribune. 1939. 

Opas, IRWIN. Constructive Criticism of the Muckrakers. 1947. 

WELCH, HAROLD JOsEPH. Treatment of Immigration by the Press of New York City. 1930. 


E. Trends in Content 
BENCZUR, HELEN. Survey of Changing Interests in Periodicals. 1932. 
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*DUNNINGTON, THoMas C. Department Store Advertising in New York City (with spe- 
cial emphasis on changes occurring since 1921). 1931. 

JOHNSON, GLENN R. News Variation in an American Journal. 1916. 

*KEITH, MARGERY. Recent Changes in Retail Advertising. 1934. 

MAHAN, HELEN REBA. Two Literary Journals and Public Opinion (The Atlantic Monthly 
and the American Mercury). 1926. 

MERRIAM, MARJORIE ALLEN. Opinion and Protective Legislation. A Study of Public 
Opinion with Respect to Protective Legislation for Women in Industry as Expressed 
in the Periodicals of the United States from 1900 to 1928. 1929. 

MINoR, OLIVE. Walter Hines Page’s Reconstruction Policy with the Atlantic Monthly. 
1934. 

MOTTLEY, FRANK WILBUR. An Analysis of the Independent Press. 1913. 

MYERS, MuRIEL. Women’s Magazines and Women’s Interests, 1890-1910. 1939. 

STANTON, ADAN N. An Analysis of the Literary Digest. 1917. 

*WaRLICK, SELMA. Negro News in the Southern Press. 1931. (j)§ 


F. Presumed Influence of Content on Public. 
CHAFFEE, Mary. A Comparison of Two City Journals Regarded as Social Stimuli. 1916. 
Gary, Dorotuy Pace. Headlines of Some New York Papers as Social Stimuli. 1920. 
GREENE, THEODORE P. The Conservative Influence of the Best-selling Magazines, 1891- 
1898. 1948. 
STERN, RICHARD Morris. An Analysis of the ‘Atlantic Monthly’ as a Factor in Public 
Opinion. 1914. 
G. Methods and Techniques of Analyzing Content 
BERROL, IsipoRE. Harold Lasswell—The Political Man and His Attention Barometer. 
1944, 
KIRKMAN, DoroTHy MUELLER. A Summary of Content Analysis. 1948. 
SMITH, RUSSELL GORDON. Quantitative Problems in Press Analysis. 1914. 


IV. Public Opinion and the Public 


A. Nature of Public Opinion 
DuRANT, RUTH ADELE. The Structure and Stability of Public Opinion; Some Aspects of 
National Morale. 1943. 

INGRAM, Louis WILLIAM. Some Mechanisms of Public Opinion. 1928. 

RIBNER, HERBERT. Contributions to the Understanding of Public Opinion by American 
and British Political Scientists Since George C. Lewis. 1940. 

SEDMAN, VIRGINIA RANKIN. An examination of Some Recent Interpretations of Public 
Opinion. 1930. 

B. Studies of Public Opinion 
(Based on sources other than the press; see also III-A) 
STUDIES BASED ON POLL DATA 

EISNER, ROBERT. The Gallup Poll of Opinion on Conscription; a Study in Public Opin- 
ion and Polling Techniques. 1943. 

LANE, RALPH, Jr. Public Opinion toward the Supreme Court: 1937. 1948. 

PLANCK, RUSSELL E. F. From Resistance to Fourth Republic; a Study of Public Opinion 
on Major Political Issues and Campaigns in Post War France and the Relation of 
That Opinion to Electoral and Referendum Returns. 1947. 

REEBACK, MorTIMER. Revolt against [solationism; a Study of Public Opinion and Senate 
Action. 1945. 

BASED ON OTHER DATA 

BurRKE, Frances M. E. An Economic Interpretation of British Public Opinion toward 
the American Civil War. 1933. 

Cox, GEORGE BENSON. A Study of Public Opinion, Based on the Movement for the 
Conservation of Forest Resources in the United States. 1911. 

LEWINSON, ALICE B. Southern Opinion on Territorial Expansion in the United States, 
1820-1860. 1945. 


8 Listed in Mott, loc. sit., as “Inland News in the Southern Press.” 
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RANSOM, MINNIE Hizpa. The Attitude of Great Britain toward the Economic Policy 
of the United States, 1898-1914. 1923. 

ROBIN, FREDERICK ELLioT. Culture Contact and Public Opinion in a Bi-cultural Com- 
munity. 1941. 

SMITH, Mary Lea. Public Opinion on the Caribbean Policy of the U. S., with Reference 
to Haiti and Santo Domingo. 1923. 

White, RICHARD Etwy. Penal Law and Public Opinion. 1927. 

WHITLEY, RuTH E. The Growth of Public Opinion in Massachusetts toward Religious 
Toleration, 1628-1691. 1931. 

C. Factors Influencing Public Opinion 

HALE, HARRIET EwIna, (Mrs.) Sectional Public Opinion in Tennessee. 1928. 

SALKIND, RosaLie. The Influence of History Textbooks on the Formation of Public 
Opinion. 1931. 

TENNESON, ALICE MELVIN. Forces Creative of American Public Opinion regarding 
Mexico, 1914-1924. 1924. 


D. Characteristics of the Reading Public 
GALLAGHER, Marie K. Some Changes in the Reading Public in England, 1832 to 1850. 
1917. 
Kass, BABETTE. A New Method to Study the Cultural Level of Magazines. 1945. 
SALTER, PATRICIA JANE. The Role of Economic Status in Magazine Reading. 1944. 


E. Reader Interests 
MACKENZIE, THOMAS FINDLAY. Differential Reactions to Newspapers as Social Stimuli. 
1921. 
METCALF, MADELEINE. Group Differences in Response to Advertising Appeals. 1926. 


F. Reader Attitudes Toward Media 

BREMMER, MArJorig. The Effect of Differential News Media upon Belief. 1936. 

*DONNELLY, THOMAS J. Juvenile Advertising. 1934. 

*KOPLIK, THEODORE STERN. Irritating Factors in the Advertisements; a Study of What in 
Advertising Irritates the Public, with a Special Study of the Public Attitude toward 
Dishonest and Annoying Advertising. 1935. 

*THORBURN, ROBERT WILLIAM. A Study of Belief in Advertising with Special Reference 
to New York City Newspaper Advertisements. 1933. 


V. Effects and Influence 


A. Political Influence 


CALLAN, Mary CLareE. Influence of the Press in the Campaign for Civil Service Reform 
from the Election of Hayes (1876) to the Passage of the Pendleton Bill (1883). 
1930. 

Forve, Lots ELizaBeTH. The Influence of the Muckrakers on Federal Legislation. 1945. 

KENT, Etsiz. The Effect of American Public Opinion on the Portsmouth Conference. 
1934 

B. Relative Effectiveness of Advertising 

*BARDIN, BENJAMIN H. An Investigation of the Factors Influencing the Speed with 
Which Advertisements are Perceived as Advertisements. 1927. 

BRANDT, EDITH ROBERTS. Measuring the Memory Value of Color in Advertising. 1924. 

COLLINS, NANCY TAPPAN. The Appropriateness of Certain Color Combinations in Ad- 
vertising. 1924. 

COPELAND, LuCcILLE. A Study of the Memory Value of Relevancy in Advertising Head- 
lines and Illustrations. 1934. 

CorBy, PHILIP GARNER. The Relative Effectiveness of Repetition in the Dissemination of 
Propaganda. 1936. 

GOLDSTEIN, Davip. Advertisements and Their Understanding. 1922. 

HORRELL, MIRIAM SuSAN. Measurement of the Memory Value of the Advertising Slogan. 
1928. 

JAQUES, MARGARET P. The Relative Attention Value of Distributed and Segregated Ad- 
vertisements. 1916. 
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MUNROE, RUTH LEARNED. The Relative Strength of Advertising Appeals in the Field of 
Library Publicity. 1926. 
*RUDOLPH, HAROLD JosePH. An Analysis of Inquiries from Magazine Advertising. 1935. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
|. Factors of Control 


B. The Industry 
ROBERTSON, ROGER L. American and British Broadcasting: The Systems of Organization, 
the Programs, the Audience. 1947. 
SCHOLL, Mary AMELIA. A Study of the American System of Broadcasting. 1938. 


C. Personnel 
Labor Relations and Unions 
ALLAWAY, RICHARD. Negro Employment in the Communications Industries in New 
York City. 1947. 
LUNDE, ANDERS S. The American Federation of Musicians and the Radio Recording 
Companies: A Report on a Controversy. 1947. 
D. Government 
**BUHRMAN, CHARLES CALVIN. Some Legal Problems Connected with the International 
Protection of a Radio-frequency. 1934. 
ELAN, IRVING. The Federal Communications Commission and Its Considerations in the 
Licensing of Standard Broadcast Stations. 1947. 
JOYNER, JAMES REGINALD. Regulation of Radio Broadcasts. 1940. 
MATHER, THOMAS T., JR. International Radio Interference. 1931. 
ROBINSON, F. Radio Communications; a Study of International Cooperation in the 
Americas. 1948. 
SCOVILL, LESTER RANDOLPH. The Story and Evaluation of the Federal Communications 
Commission as a Regulatory Body. 1939. 
E. Propaganda, etc. 
HALPER, B. STANLEY. International Broadcasting; a Study of Political Propaganda and Its 
Effect on International Relations. 1948. 
F. Advertising 
*SHORT, Don Leroy. Merchandising through Radio. 1939. 
*SPENCE, WILLIAM GORDON. The Problem of Advertising in Television. 1947. 


ll. History and Structure 


D. Radio and Education 
DENZLER, V. The Procedure Used in the Development of Radio Lectures. 1931. 
GARTLAND, MARY JOSEPHINE. Recent Developments in the Educational Role of Radio, 
1940-1945. 1946. 
Jones, E. R. Any School Can Have a Centralized Radio System. 1933. 
McConaGuH, Mary C. An Experiment in Radio Broadcasting with College Classes. 1934. 
Monk, IMOGENE STEEVES (Mrs.) Music Appreciation and the Radio. 1932. 
ROMAINE, WESTERVELT BLANCHARD. Music Education via Television. 1947. 
SOUTHWORTH, JOHN VAN Duyn. The Use of the Radio for Formal Education in Great 
Britain and the United States. 1936. 


lll. Studies of Content 
POVALSKI, MILDRED C. Selective Mechanisms in Radio Broadcasting. 1942. 


IV. The Public 


SUMMERS, LEDA PFEIFFER. A Study of Daytime Radio Serial Listening by Iowa Women. 
1943. 


V. Effects and Influence 
HENCK, Louis WHEELER. Some Social Aspects of a Recent Invention [the Radio]. 1925 








PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM 


A Selective Subject Index 
To ASNE Proceedings, 1923-49 


Edited by WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 








A useful teaching and research aid to journalism teachers for a quarter- 
century has been the annual volume of Proceedings of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, published under the title, Problems of Journalism. 
Each year since 1923, except for 1945, the Society has published its Pro- 
ceedings and made them available to journalism libraries. However, the 
lack of a cumulative index has presented obvious difficulties in making full 
use of this resource, and the present subject-index, arranged to correspond 
as nearly as possible to the headings used in the quarterly Bibliography on 
Press and Communications, has been prepared as an aid to teachers and 
researchers. Materials have been selected on the basis of the long-term 
value of their content; routine business, some papers not directly relating 
to journalism problems, and those committee reports which were brief 
and often perfunctory, have been omitted.—W. F. S. 


Circulation 
CowLes, GARDNER, JR. What An Editor Should Know about Circulation. 1936. pp. 48- 
55 (discussion pp. 55-58). 
Pew, MARLEN. The Problem of Circulation as It Relates to News. 1933. pp. 26-42. 
Strauss, Moses. Factors in Circulation. 1924. pp. 46-55. 
SULLIVAN, M. G. Things Editors Should Remember about Circulation. 1940. pp. 147-158. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 
ARMSTEAD, GEORGE B. Covering the City—the State. 1926. pp. 96-103. 
——Feature Problems and Angles. 1940. pp. 47-66. 
Panel of eight speakers on all phases of syndicate copy. 
ATKINSON, J. Brooks. Drama and Film Columns. 1941. pp. 108-112. 
BELL, EDwarD PRICE. Interviewing—lIts Principles and Functions. 1927. pp. 169-174. 
BRADLEY, G. A. Copy Desk. 1940. pp. 260-263 (discussion, pp. 263-272). 
BROWNLOw, Louis. The Newspaper and the Relief Problem. 1932. pp. 110-126. 
Cosurn, JuLia. That Woman’s Page. 1935. pp. 79-90. 
CopPer, ARTHUR. Is the Editorial Page on Its Way Out? 1929. pp. 64-74. (discussion, 
pp. 74-78). 
CREAGER, MARVIN. Mobility and Space. 1938. pp. 69-71. 
CRISLER, H. O. The Press and Athletics. 1938. pp. 167-184. 
COULTER, ALICE. What the Advertiser Wants to Know about Women’s Pages. 1938. 
pp. 152-155. 
DABNEY, VIRGINIUS, chairman. Panel on editorial page. 1947. pp. 107-139. 
DESALES, RAOUL DE Roussy. The Sunday Newspaper. 1937. pp. 108-116. 
DRUMMOND, J. Roscor. Some New Ideas in Headlines. 1935. pp. 71-78. 
EpiTor’s ROUND TABLE. 1939. pp. 24-39 (discussion pp. 39-49). 
Panel on editorial page problems. 
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Essary, J. FRED. The Relation of the Washington Correspondem to His Paper. 1924. 
pp. 39-46. 

FELMLY, LLoyD M.; DABNEY, VIRGINIUS; JONES, JENKIN LLOYD; CLARVOE, FRANK A. 
Editorial Page Panel. 1948. pp. 53-89. 

GILMER, ELIzaBETH M. (Dorothy Dix); Ross, INEZ; FLEESON, Doris. The Women’s 
Hour. 1939. pp. 77-95. 

GILMoRE, W. J.; Hoyt, PALMER; WALTERS, BasiL. Apportionment of Space. 1939. pp. 
62-71. 

GLAss, FRANK P., chairman. In What Degree Are Syndicates and Press Services, Rather 
Than Editors, Editing the Newspapers? 1925. pp. 105-111. 

GORMAN, MICHAEL A. Summary of Editorial Improvements Put into Effect by a Group 
of Selected Papers. 1940. pp. 105-111. 

Hossy, OVETA CuLP; BixBy, EDSON K.; MAURER, PAUL ScoTT. Kicks from Readers, How 
Dealt With and Handled. 1939. pp. 51-61. 

Hitcoms, A. R., chairman. Shop Talk on Government Data the Editor Can Use. 1931. 
pp. 190-204. 

Ho.tcomss, A. R. The City Staff. 1930. pp. 243-246 (discussion, pp. 246-259). 

House, Jay E. (Address on column writing.) 1931. pp. 112-118. 

HOWARD, NATHANIEL R.; STERLING, DONALD J. Accuracy in the News Report. 1939. 
pp. 72-76. 

HowarbD, NATHANIEL. A Critical and Constructive Review of Our Wire and Photo Ser- 
vice. 1936. pp. 9i-106 (discussion pp. 106-107). 

HuGues, ALice. Glamour Treatment. 1937. pp. 31-38 (discussion pp. 38-40). 

HUTCHINS, ROBERT M. Address on press and education. 1930. pp. 130-135. 
Contains famed proposal for endowed newspapers. 

INGHAM, Harvey. Segregating Crime News. 1926. pp. 57-60. 

Linpsay, MALVINA. Streamlining the Woman’s Page. 1938. pp. 139-146. 

MARVIN, DwiGHT., chairman. Shop Talk on Editorial Department Costs. 1931. pp. 177- 
189. 

MARSHALL, VERNE. The Newspaper Value of Crusades. 1936. pp. 72-82. 

MENCKEN, H. L.; BrxBy, Epson K. Are Editorials Effective? 1937. pp. 45-53 (discus- 
sion pp. 54-58). 

MILLER, GEORGE E. Arranging the Editorial Workshop. 1923. pp. 137-141 (discussion 
pp. 142-144). 

ODEGARD, PETER H., et al. The Editorial Influence Today. 1941. pp. 68-86. 

OULAHAN, RICHARD V. Address on Washington correspondence. 1931. pp. 84-96. 

PARKER, GEORGE B. The News and Public Utilities. 1929. pp. 56-61 (discussion pp. 61- 
63). 

Percy, STUART H. Wire Problems. 1926. pp. 75-80. 

PINCHOT, GIFFORD. The Press and Conservation. 1924. pp. 82-90. 

Pog, J. CHARLES. Changing News Values. 1934. pp. 44-51. 

REICHLER, Ox1eE. How a Newspaper Can Teach Good Government. 1941. pp. 101-107. 

RICHARDSON, ANNA STEESE. What I Think Women Want in a Newspaper. 1936. pp. 20- 
29 (discussion pp. 29-30). 

SEYMOUR, GIDEON; WAYMACK, W. W. Atomic Information. 1948. pp. 168-185. 

SINNOTT, ARTHUR J., chairman. Shop Talk on Building a City Staff. 1931. pp. 160-177. 

SMILEY Davin E. Where Shall We Get Good Reporters and How Shall We Train Them? 
1927. pp. 182-186 (discussion pp. 187-189). 

Sports DEPARTMENTS (Reports of Committee). 1927. pp. 96-102 (discussion, pp. 103- 
110). 

——1928. pp. 11-16 (discussion, pp. 17-19). 

——1929. pp. 25-27 (discussion, pp. 27-28). 
1930. pp. 175-179. 

STEVEN, WILLIAM P., chairman. Managing editors panel. 1949. pp. 50-79. 

STEWART, JAMES GARFIELD, et al. The Newspaper and the Community. 1941. pp. 31-56, 
132-135. ; 
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STOCKBRIDGE, FRANK PARKER. The Truth Behind the News. 1934. pp. 24-39. 

Stow, Mary. The Woman’s Page Changes Its Mind. 1938. pp. 147-152. 

Stow, RALPH. Methods of Handling Copy. 1924. pp. 101-105 (discussion, pp. 105-109). 

SWANSON, NEIL H.; AND BERTSCH, GEORGE T. Laboratory Experiment to Develop Better 
Methods of News Presentation. 1940. pp. 78-85. 
Description of Baltimore Sun makeup ideas. 

SYNDICATES AND PRESS SERVICES (Reports of Committee). 1924. pp. 19-28 (discussion, 
pp. 28-38). 

—— 1925. pp. 21-40. 

——1926. pp. 25-29. 

——1927. pp. 72-76 (discussion, pp. 77-83). 
1928. pp. 35-39 (discussion, pp. 39-40). 

THOMSON, JAMES M. Cleaning Up the Long Machine. 1940. pp. 111-123. 

TorBeETT, JozE H. Modernizing and Streamlining. 1938. pp. 66-69. 

VorPE, WILLIAM G. Commercialization of Features. 1934. pp. 144-155. 

VorPeE, W. G. What Shall We Do with Our Sunday Papers? 1929. pp. 130-140. 

——wWhen and How to Buy Newspaper Features. 1930. pp. 230-232 (discussion, pp. 
233-242). 

WALKER, STANLEY. The City Editor. 1934. pp. 155-164. 

WALLACE, Tom. The Editorial Page. 1934. pp. 175-192. 

WICKERSHAM, GEORGE W. The Press and Law Observance. 1930. pp. 111-117. 

Wicar1ns, J. R. How Editors Deal with Administrative Problems. 1940. pp. 141-146. 


Education for Journalism 


ACKERMAN, CarRL W. A Review of the Present Status and the Future of Schools of 
Journalism. 1936. pp. 83-89 (discussion, pp. 89-90). 
BRYAN, JOHN STEWART. Training for Journalism. 1936. pp. 161-165. 
REPoRT of Committee on Schools of Journalism. 1928. pp. 41-46. 
1923. pp. 53-60 (discussion, pp. 60-62). 
——1927. pp. 157-163 (discussion, pp. 163-165). 
——1929. pp. 41-46 (discussions, pp. 47-55). 
——1930. pp. 42-52. 
——1931. pp. 44-52. 
—— 1932. pp. 25-31. 
——1939. pp. 126-129. 
MALOTT, DEANE W. Report on William Allen White Foundation. 1945. pp. 33-35. 
MaRVIN, DwiGHT. Report on accreditation of schools of journalism. 1945. pp. 28-30. 
Murpuy, Lawrence W. Schools of Journalism. 1937. pp. 26-29 (discussion, pp. 29-31). 
NASH, VERNON. The Walter Williams Memorial Journalism Foundation. 1937. pp. 40-44. 
OLSON, KENNETH E. Raising the Standards of Schools of Journalism. 1938. pp. 45-50. 
PANEL on Journalism School Accrediting Program. 1948. pp. 129-149. 
WILLIAMS, WALTER. Are the Schools of Journalism Getting Anywhere? 1925. pp. 112-126. 


Ethics of Journalism 


CoMMITTEE on Ethical Standards. Report. 1928. pp. 25-29 (discussion, pp. 29-34). 
1924. pp. 67-69 (discussion, pp. 69-79). 
1925. pp. 24-30 (discussion, pp. 30-33). 
——1927. pp. 152-156. 
1929. pp. 19-23 (discussion, pp. 24-27, 40-42). 
COMMITTEE on Integrity of the Press. 1925. pp. 41-57 (discussion, pp. 48-68). 
ACKERMAN, CARL W. The Challenge to the Press. 1933. pp. 51-71. 
Review of “private criticism of the press by intelligent men and women.” 
ARMENTROUT, VANCE. Our Defense of Newspaper Ethics. 1934. pp. 51-63. 
BELLAMY, PAUL. Attacks upon the integrity cf Journalism. 1924. pp. 111-125 (discus- 
sion, pp. 126-129). 
BINGAY, MALCOLM. Obligations of the Ncwspaper and the Newspaper Editor to Its 
Public. 1927. pp. 84-88 (discussion, pp. 89-95). 
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BROWN, SEVELLON. Rethinking Newspapers. 1934. pp. 111-124. 
Editor urges less commercialism, more social conscience. 

FISHBEIN, Morris. The Doctor Looks at the Newspaper. 1925. pp. 69-83 (discussion, 
pp. 84-92). 

HARRISON, WALTER AND BELLAMY PAUL. Debate on Ethics of Suppressing Stories. 1928. 
pp. 134-144. 

HowarbD, Roy. Address on Responsibilities of Chain Newspapers. 1927. pp. 209-213. 

KNIGHT, JOHN S. Running a Newspaper without Competition. 1940. pp. 85-90. 

LIPPMANN, WALTER. The Lindbergh Case in Its Relation to American Newspapers. 1936. 
pp. 154-160. 

MAHON, STEPHAN K. The Duty of the Newspaper to the Community as an Outsider 
Sees It. 1928. pp. 158-164. 

MATTHEWS, Burrows. Independent Independence. 1938. pp. 71-73. 

MEYER, EUGENE. Address on publishing philosophy. 1934. pp. 203-210. 

ODELL, WALLACE, et al. The Conflict between the Important and the Interesting in 
Newspapers. 1935. pp. 26-47. 

PANEL on “This Is What I Don’t Like About the Newspapers.” 1928. pp. 54-73, 76-84, 
87-120. 
Speakers include representatives of law, medicine, church, politics and journalism. 

PATTERSON, GROVE, chairman. Restatement of ASNE Aims and Ideals. 1938. pp. 135- 
138. 

PEw, MARLEN E. The Lindbergh Case. 1932. pp. 62-71. 

——Newspaper Loyalties. 1930. pp. 27-40. 
Critical review of superficialties in the press. 

SULZBERGER, ARTHUR Hays. Ethics of Journalism. 1947. pp. 65-77. 

VANDENBERG, A. H. Critics of Newspapers. 1923. pp. 71-83. 

YOUNG, LAFAYETTE. How Much Contact Shall the Editor Have with the Public? 1927. 
pp. 43-52 (discussion, pp. 53-56). 


Foreign News and Foreign Journalism 


BULLEN, Percy S. The British Institute of Journalists. 1929. pp. 116-121 (discussion, 
pp. 122-129). 

HOELLERING, FRANZ. I Was An Editor in Germany. 1936. pp. 66-72. 

HUGHES, CHARLES Evans. The Press and International Relations. 1927. pp. 196-202. 

JOHNSON, ALBIN E. Address on European journalism. 1931. pp. 65-74. 
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Newsprint, Advertising Problems 
Plague French Postwar Press 


BY KENNETH E. OLSON 


Dean Olson, of the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, led a group of journalism students on a study tour 
of Western Europe last summer. His observations on French 
journalism bring up to date this phase of his article in the March 
1946 QUARTERLY. Circulation figures are as of July 1949. 





Wf THE STORY OF THE PRE-WAR FRENCH 
press is well known. The part played by 
the resistance press, born in the dark 
hour of French defeat and the German 
occupation, has a significant place in 
the chronicles of World War II. This 
article takes account of the rebirth of 
French journalism since the liberation. 

Resistance editors prepared plans for 
press revival even before the Allies 
marched into Paris. They had organized 
a national federation of underground 
papers at secret meetings, and pro- 
scribed the collaborationist papers 
which were all to be condemned to ex- 
tinction at the war’s end.’ The ideal of 
the federation was a press free of any 
taint of disloyalty to France. The reborn 
papers were to be so financially inde- 
pendent that they would not be tempted 
to rely on subsidies from any source, 
but would stand or fall on circulation 
and advertising revenue. In addition to 
underground newspapers, those of pre- 
war days which had ceased publication 
voluntarily when the Germans forced 


1 Even before liberation, underground editors 
decided what papers should occupy the morning 
and afternoon fields and what printing plants in 
Paris and the provinces were to be taken over 
for publishing purposes. Editorial staffs were or- 
ganized. The underground printers’ union secretly 
assigned typographers to designated post-war 
newspapers. The Germans did not surrender Paris 
until August 25, 1944, but on August 20 the first 
liberation papers began to appear. 


capitulation were to be allowed to re- 
sume publication. 

When the Germans were forced out 
of Paris, nearly 40 dailies and many 
weeklies were soon for sale. Every re- 
sistance group had its organ. All papers 
were single tabloid sheets printed on 
both sides. Captured stocks of paper 
were sufficient for only three months. 
Since newsprint was an immediate prob- 
lem, the Press Federation had to ask the 
government to control and ration news- 
print. To stretch available supplies each 
paper was limited to 180,000 single 
sheets daily printed on both sides. Two 
exceptions were made. Populaire, the 
Socialist paper, and L’ Humanité, offi- 
cial Communist organ, both of which 
had had large circulations before the 
war, were allowed 230,000 sheets each 
daily. The papers had developed strong 
followings as resistance journals. 

At first the public appetite for news- 
papers was insatiable. All sold out every 
day, but in six months some newspaper 
circulations fell off appreciably while 
others were not being able to print 
enough copies to satisfy the demand. 
The Press Federation and the French 
Ministry of Information were compelled 
to adjust newsprint allocations up or 
down as demand was indicated. Each 
newspaper was required to make month- 
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ly reports of copies sold and unsold. A 
paper which, for instance, had 25 per- 
cent of its press run unsold would lose 
that percentage of its quota of paper 
to those papers which could not satisfy 
circulation demand. Some papers re- 
quired enough newsprint to permit cir- 
culation of 300,000 copies, while others 
were cut to 60,000. 

To enable the press to achieve finan- 
cial independence the price of all news- 
papers was set at two francs, a figure 
eight times the pre-war price of a single 
copy of an average Parisian daily. It 
was expected that this would be suffi- 
ciently high to cover costs of produc- 
tion without compelling a newspaper to 
seek subsidies from any source and also 
high enough to permit payment of fair 
salaries to staff members so they would 
not be tempted to sell themselves. 

But the newsprint situation did not 
improve. While General Patton’s forces 
were clearing the enemy out of north- 
eastern France, the German counter- 
attack in the Battle of the Bulge made 
it evident that the war in Europe would 
go on for some months. Transportation 
was still more essential for military sup- 
plies than for newsprint. By December 
1944 the newsprint situation was so dif- 
ficult that newspapers were faced with 
a shutdown. In Bordeaux two rival pa- 
pers were forced to print on opposite 
sides of the same sheet often with edi- 
torials attacking each other. 

The newsprint shortage continued 
even after VE Day. Editors and pub- 
lishers began to get suspicious of the 
government’s rationing policy. They 
were willing to get along on short ra- 
tions while the war was still on, but 
now that transporation was available 
they accused the government of restrict- 
ing newsprint for political purposes. 
When newspapers threatened to strike 
by all shutting down, additional supplies 
of newsprint miraculousiy appeared for 
a time. It was not, however, until all the 
Paris papers issued a manifesto declar- 
ing that a free people must have a free 
press and threatened to strike in protest 
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that the government finally on Sept. 1, 
1945 promised to make enough news- 
print available so that daily newspapers 
might publish either four full-sized or 
eight tabloid pages daily. 

There were other problems. Collab- 
orationists had to be purged. The Jour- 
nalists Union and the Ministry of In- 
formation set up local committees to 
decide which newspaper workers had 
sufficiently clean records to receive 
union cards. Without union cards no 
one was allowed to work on French 
newspapers. French courts also began 
trying collaborationist publishers and 
editors as they were rounded up. 


CENSORSHIP WAS ANOTHER FACTOR 
that galled French newspaper men. As 
long as war continued they were willing 
to go along with the need for military 
secrecy but they complained that cen- 
sorship of military news was developing 
into military censorship of all news. 
Newspapers began appearing with blank 
spaces indicating that censors forbade 
publication of certain items. The gov- 
ernment ordered suspension of papers 
which appeared with blank spaces. Usu- 
ally these suspensions were for a day or 
two only but when France-Soir was sus- 
pended for a whole month the press of 
France threatened to close down in 
sympathetic protest. That threat was 
effective and France-Soir was permitted 
to resume publication. Newspapers then 
began plaguing the government by 
printing in blank spaces where censors 
had made deletions, the phrase: “cen- 
sorship no longer exists.” At length on 
June 12, 1945 the government gave in 
and ostensibly abolished military cen- 
sorship, but editors soon found this 
meant that while military censors no 
longer sat in their newspaper offices 
they were now supplied with lists of 
tabooed items which journalists dared 
not publish. Hence they kept up their 
cry against censorship until in Septem- 
ber 1945—after VJ Day—the govern- 
ment announced the end of all censor- 
ship. 
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Another grave problem was what to 
do about the newspaper plants which 
the underground papers had taken over. 
Many of the liberation papers expected 
that the use of these plants would be 
gratuitous since collaborationist own- 
ers would probably be convicted and 
deprived of their properties. But some 
owners were able to prove in court that 
they were not responsible; that the Ger- 
mans had taken over their plants against 
their will. It then became necessary for 
the courts to decide how such owners 
should be compensated. Many of these 
cases have not yet been decided. 

The government set up an organiza- 
tion familiarly known as SNEP (So- 
ciété Nationale Enterprises de Presse) 
to hold title to these plants pending the 
adjudication of these cases. Newspapers 
now using these plants pay rent to 
SNEP. A majority of the newspaper 
plants in France are still under govern- 
ment control. While the courts take 
time to untangle this problem, news- 
paper plants are deteriorating and are 
not being modernized. 

The falling value of the franc and the 
rising cost of living meanwhile had 
brought the press new problems, as 
workers went on strikes through 1946. 
The most serious walkouts came in 
February and March of 1947 when all 
Paris newspapers were closed for 23 
days by workers who demanded a 25 
percent increase in pay. Newspapers 
were finally permitted to increase their 
price to four francs a copy to take care 
of increased wages and costs and the 
strikes were settled. 

These strikes resulted in the survival 
of the fittest. The larger newspapers 
were able to weather the loss of income 
during the strikes and, with their larger 
circulations at the increased price of 
four francs a copy, could meet the new 
wage costs. So could the newspapers 
which were supported by party war 
chests such as L’ Humanité and Popu- 
laire. But many smaller papers died. 

The principal loser was the resistance 
press. While many of these little papers 
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had been excellent weapons against the 
Nazis during the occupation and had 
helped to unite the Frence people in 
resistance, they did not satisfy readers 
in peacetime, losing out to papers whose 
techniques and journalistic know-how 
were better adjusted to new circum- 
stances. 

Paris had 32 daily papers when the 
strikes began. Only 22 resumed publi- 
cation after the strikes were over. It 
was estimated that in all France 25 
percent of the papers of the resistance 
movement disappeared. 

Things remained difficult for the 
French press. The days of artificial 
prosperity immediately following lib- 
eration—when there was a good return 
from the sale of two francs for a single 
sheet printed on confiscated presses— 
have long since disappeared. 

One great deficiency is that French 
newspapers do not have enough adver- 
tising. The French people have always 
been conservative in their attitude to- 
ward advertising. But the real difficulty 
was that in the immediate post-war days 
there was nothing to advertise. There 
were not enough food supplies and 
other consumer goods in the stores. 
The average French paper in 1948 re- 
ceived only eight percent of its income 
from advertising although a few were 
getting as high as 15 percent. Last sum- 
mer for the first time a few were getting 
25 to 30 percent of their income from 
advertising. But advertising rates have 
not kept up with the rise of other prices. 
Some publishers also complain that old 
Vichy laws prohibiting liquor and phar- 
maceutical advertising are still in force 
and thus cut off a formerly profitable 
source of income. 

Newspapers last summer were selling 
their papers at eight francs a copy. 
French publishers estimate they would 
need to charge 14 francs a copy to keep 
pace with the seven-fold rise in other 
prices. When papers like L’Epoque— 
circulating among the rightist, com- 
paratively well-to-do class—finds its 
daily sales falling off the last week of 
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every month because its readers simply 
do not have enough money left to pay 
even eight francs a copy, publishers un- 
derstand the danger of raising sales 
prices to readers. 


@ ONE INTERESTING POST-WAR CHANGE 
in French journalism is the manner in 
which the provincial press has come 
forward. Before the war the Paris press 
was a national press, circulating all over 
the country. But since the war reader 
habits have changed. During the occu- 
pation the Paris papers which appeared 
openly were collaborationist. French 
people in the provinces wanted none of 
them. They lost the habit of depending 
upon the Paris press and their loyalty 
to their nearest regional resistance 
paper was transferred, after liberation, 
to their nearest regional provincial pa- 
per. The latter gave them the news of 
their own region which the Paris papers 
could not emphasize. The Paris papers 
did not possess the financial resources 
to bid for provincial circulation by any 
extensive coverage of provincial news. 


Radio too has played its part. A people 
long accustomed to think of the Paris 
press as a party press, heavy on politics 
and lean on news, found that post-war 
radio was meeting their needs for news 
and was getting it to them 10 to 12 


hours in some cases before a Paris 
paper could reach them. 


Provincial papers have improved their 
quality since the war and have increased 
their circulation at the expense of the 
Paris press. Voix du Nord, a paper in 
northeast France, either equals or sur- 
passes the circulation for France-Soir, 
which has top circulation in Paris. Voix 
du Nord has a circulation close to 
600,000. Other outstanding provincial 
papers are Ouest France at Rennes, 
Sud-Ouest at Bordeaux, Les Allobroges 
at Grenoble, L’Est Républicain at 
Nancy, and Le Progrés at Lyon. The 
circulation of Paris papers today is 
rather well confined to Paris and the 
immediate area surrounding the met- 
ropolis. 


There were 25 morning and 10 even- 
ing papers in Paris in 1944-45. Today 
there are eleven morning and four even- 
ing papers, excluding the New York 
Herald-Tribune and London Daily Mail 
Paris editions. The reduction in num- 
ber of papers may enable those that 
remain to become stronger financially 
and editorially than when faced with 
many competitors. This process of elim- 
ination may not yet be completed. 

One of the most interesting arrivals 
on the post-war scene in Paris is the 
evening paper Le Monde, founded after 
liberation by a group of resistance edi- 
tors who felt Paris should have one pa- 
per of the caliber of the old Le Temps, 
the former semi-official organ of the 
French foreign office, which was once 
owned by the steel trust and ended in 
Nazi hands. In its best days Le Temps 
was a paper with literary and political 
influence. Le Monde appeals to the 
London Times type of circulation. It is 
admittedly the best informed paper in 
France. It tries to be thoroughly objec- 
tive. Conservative in viewpoint, it ad- 
heres to no party. While a good share 
of its circulation is in the Paris area, it 
is taken by intellectuals and leaders in 
every province and today has a larger 
share of its circulation on regular sub- 
scriptions than any other paper. It is 
particularly appreciated for its excellent 
backgrounding of the news. Its circula- 
tion is not large—161,000—but that is 
well above the circulation of the pre- 
war Le Temps. 

In the morning field the most suc- 
cessful is Le Figaro, the paper probably 
watched most carefully by our Ameri- 
can correspondents. Like Le Monde, it 
is independent of party. It is perhaps 
more popular in its presentation than 
Le Monde but it is a good solid, infor- 
mative paper. Parisians say: “If you 
want to keep informed on all the im- 
portant news, read Le Figaro; if you 
want to know what the news means, 
read Le Monde.” But Le Figaro has 
built a circulation of 401,000 on the 
idea of presenting a good news paper. 
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It carries a healthy volume of adver- 
tising and is on the way to success. Be- 
fore the war its circulation was only 
80,000 but then it appealed only to the 
very well-to-do. Today it has broadened 
its appeal. It seems proud of the fact 
that it is attacked by both the Left and 
the Right. 

On the Left in the morning field there 
are four dailies. At the extreme left is 
the Communist paper L’Humanité, a 
frankly propagandist sheet, but import- 
ant because of its influence among cer- 
tain worker groups. Though it came out 
of the war as one of the strongest of 
the resistance papers and at its peak 
reached nearly 600,900 circulation, it 
has had serious decline and today its 
readership of 252,000 may be indica- 
tive of the decline of Communist in- 
fluence in France. To offset this loss in 
circulation, friends of Communists have 
recently purchased Liberation, which is 
not officially Communist and yet fol- 
lows the Communist line. It is perhaps 
a more informative paper than L’Hu- 
manité and makes its appeal to a more 
bourgeois reader group. Its circulation 
has declined to 140,000 today. 

Just a shade to the right is Franc- 
Tireur, another of the former strong 
underground papers, now manned by 
men with strong leftist but not Com- 
munist tendencies. In fact, it is bitterly 
attacked by L’Humanité. From a high 
365,000 its circulation has fallen to 
245,000 today. 

Then there is Le Populaire, the voice 
of Socialism. The Socialist party, strong 
before the war, has been eaten away 
by dissidents on the Left and by other 
groups a bit more to the Right. Popu- 
laire’s circulation does not rank with 
totals of other leading morning papers. 

On the extreme right is the very con- 
servative L’Epoque with a circulation of 
66,000. The most successful of the 
Right-wing political papers, however, is 
Paris-Presse-Intransigeant, which has of- 
ten supported DeGaulle. It has a 
400,000 circulation. Next is L’Aurore, 
also conservative in the sense that it 


represents the right wing of the Radical 
Socialist party. At times it is very pro- 
DeGaullist. It has built up a relatively 
good circulation of 323,000 with its 
crusading tactics. Ce Matin, another of 
the former resistance papers, is pro- 
DeGaulle. Its circulation is 194,000. 
And finally there is L’ Aube, the organ 
of the Mouvement Republicain Popu- 
laire (MRP), with a small circulation, 
a paper that probably could not be pub- 
lished without party support. 


@ IN THE CENTER, IN ADDITION TO 
Le Figaro, which has no party affilia- 
tion, there is Le Parisien Libéré, with no 
distinct party affiliation, though it has 
some De Gaullist sympathies. It at- 
tempts to be a more. popular mass ap- 
peal paper and has built up a circulation 
of 437,000. Combat is another of the 
famous old resistance papers. Unlike the 
party papers it presents straight news on 
Page 1 and reserves its editorial com- 
ment for Page 3. It tries to be less sen- 
sational than other papers and boasts 
that it has never carried a crime story 
on its front page. Its circulation is 
among intellectuals, civil servants, and 
the middle class. According to its edi- 
tors, this paper plays an intellectual role 
in keeping with its readers and tries 
to keep faith with the resistance move- 
ment which buried political differences 
and fought for the unity of all French- 
men and for eventual liberation. Some 
of its critics, however, say it is fairly 
radical at times. Its circulation is 
97,000. 


In the evening field, with the excep- 
tion of Le Monde, there are no papers 
with any great influence unless Ce Soir 
—the unofficial Communist paper with 
246,000 circulation—can be singled out. 
The largest Paris paper is France-Soir 
with 573,000 circulation—a fairly sen- 
sational journal which resembles in its 
methods some of the extremes of Am- 
erican papers. Its owner, Pierre Laza- 
reff, spent the occupation years in the 
United States and returned to France 
with the intention of establishing a 
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newspaper of sober mien. But France- 
Soir today bears some resemblance to 
the New York Journal-American. The 
other evening paper is La Croix, a pure- 
ly Catholic paper with a circulation of 
180,000. 

The newsprint situation has eased 
somewhat, although it is still tight. The 
more prosperous full-size papers put 
out six pages regularly, with an oc- 
casional eight. The less presperous us- 
ually appear with four pages. The tab- 
loid and semi-tabloid size papers usu- 
ally have eight pages with an occasional 
twelve. Scandinavian countries have 
newsprint to export, but import and ex- 
port controls make it difficult for 
French papers to get the exchange they 
need to make purchases. Furthermore, 
duties hike the price to the equivalent 
of $200 a ton, three times the pre-war 
price. Hence papers cannot afford to 
print as many pages as they would like. 

One interesting development is in the 
sensing on the part of so many Paris 
editors and publishers of the fact that 
post-war success must be achieved by 


fashioning their journals along the lines 
of what they call “information papers,” 


with an emphasis on news. Some editors 
of strictly party papers admit their 
journals are in a state of transition; that 
French people were fed up with media 
devoted to political argument, and that 
if journals are to succeed they must 
place emphasis on news. 

While many of the resistance papers 
have died, the majority of the new 
French newspapers today seem deter- 
mined never to allow themselves to be 
of disservice to their people, as was an 
important section of the pre-war press. 
There is a fighting spirit prevailing 
among editors, evidenced in the immed- 
iate resentment of the slightest pressure 
by the government to influence the 
treatment of news. 

Can the French press conquer its 
financial problems? A few papers al- 
ready have won their way to financial 
and therefore political independence. 
Some others may have to die in the 
struggle of the survival of the fittest. 
Will some newspapers revert to the 
practice of accepting subsidies on a large 
scale? Friends of France and French 
journalism hope this may not be the 
case. 





“The press is three things. It is a business, necessarily. It is also, when it 
meets journalistic standards, a profession. And at its highest it is an institu- 
tion. We recognize an institution when we see one. It was said of the Lon- 
don Times in 1885 that ‘Reading the Times was more than a habit. It was 
a habit that was handed down.’ And of the editors, that ‘They asked them- 
selves not so much what were their personal convictions but “what should 
the Times say?” ’ They recognized in short the character of an institution. 

“But an institution takes its character from the men who dominate it. 
Ochs made the New York Times an institution. 

“The old World and the present Post-Dispatch would not have become 
the same kind of institutions if not dominated by a Pulitzer. The Chicago 
Tribune is certainly a projection of the prejudices of Col. McCormick. 

“As to the business of newspaper publishing, the ordinary standards of 
business are not enough for the management of so sensitive and strategic 
an institution as a newspaper. The great. publishers have been dedicated 
men, with a high sense of trusteeship.”—Louis M. Lyons, curator of the 
Nieman Foundation, in address at 1949 AATJ-AASJA-ASPSA convention. 














Italian Newspapers Restricted 
By Controls and Weak Economy 


BY WALLACE E NEAL#* 





V> THE DEFEAT OF FASCISM SIX YEARS 
ago freed the Italian press from the 
leading strings of Mussolini and _ his 
censors. In a legal sense, today’s Italian 
newspapers enjoy as much freedom as 
any press in the world, yet economic 
difficulties in publishing are such that 
their independence, in the real meaning 
of the word, is not to be compared to 
the journals of Anglo-Saxon countries. 

A press to be free must pay its own 
way, unencumbered by grants from pol- 
itical parties, industrial organizations, or 
the government. Economic indepen- 
dence makes possible editorial and news 
independence. With few exceptions, Ita- 
lian newspapers today are groaning un- 
der the crushing weight of high pro- 
duction costs, low income, a monopoly 
grip on advertising by a single domin- 
ant agency, and economic restrictions 
by the government which add to debit 
items on newspaper ledgers. 

Liberation of Italy by the Allies stim- 
ulated the publication of newspapers. 
Circulation of political party news- 
papers boomed a year or two after the 
Germans were driven from the penin- 
sula. Sales in this early period greatly 
exceeded those of the old established 
journals. The Allied Control Commis- 
sion had no easy task in the face of 
popular clamor for newspapers and 
when confronted by the demand on the 
part of every segment of political 


*Mr. Neal, a senior in the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Minnesota, spent last summer 
studying the Italian press while on appointment 
as a member of the Student Project for 4 mity 
Among Nations. Data are based on press condi- 
= observed in July, August, and September 
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thought for the right to publish a jour- 
nal. The decision was to permit one 
newspaper for each political party, and 
after a screening of Fascists from staffs, 
authority was granted to the old estab- 
lished newspapers to continue publi- 
cation. 

In 1946 the party press began to 
wane. After the April 1948 election, 
seme of the financially weak journals 
which had only one “ax-grinding” 
theme, disappeared. A number of 
Rightist political parties collapsed, their 
papers with them. By 1947 the roster 
of newspapers revealed that 60 percent 
of the dailies were party organs and the 
remainder independent information 
papers. 

Only 40 percent were party organs 
late in 1948 and the mortality among 
these journals continued throughout 
1949. This revealed a decided trend in 
favor of the large information papers 
with higher gross circulations than those 
of party journals. Three years ago many 
Italians made a practice of buying sev- 
eral newspapers daily. Today the trend 
has established single newspaper pur- 
chases. 

Despite the gain in popularity of the 
large independent newspapers, it can- 
not be said they are adequate by Anglo- 
Saxon standards. Real editorial inde- 
pendence is based on financial stability. 
Almost all Italian newspapers are losing 
money. The record shows that in the 
autumn of 1949 only four to six papers 
were appreciatively “in the black.” All 
must depend on outside industrial sup- 
port. Underlying most of the problems 
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of the contemporary Italian press is the 
lack of sound financial support. Specific 
economic problems that plague the 
press are detailed in the following. 


HIGH COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


The price of newsprint is the chief 
factor in high production cost. The of- 
ficial price of newsprint last summer 
was 115 lire (about 20 cents) a kilo- 
gram. If it were rossible to make heavy 
imports of newsprint from the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the picture might 
change since newsprint would then cost 
less than 70 lire a kilogram. Imported 
newsprint is restricted to 10 percent of 
total internal consumption in Italy to 
protect the domestic producer. These 
home producers jacked up prices in 
1947 in expectation of the fall of the 
live, thus handicapping newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

There are economists who feel that 
Italian producers of newsprint do not 
need protection from abroad. They 
made profits in 1947 and high news- 


print prices jeopardize the stability of 


the press. The government worries 
about possible unemployment resulting 
from lowering domestic production and 
this results in the retention of neces- 
sary foreign importations. Possibly 
when this article appears in the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, a drop in domestic 
price may have resulted. Even the 10 
percent foreign importation quota has 
forced Italian producers to consider a 
price drop on their own product. 

But newsprint costs are not the only 
obstacles to economic independence of 
the Italian press. Destruction of news- 
paper facilities during the war and ob- 
sclescence of printing machinery caused 
extra expenditures for restoration of 
plants and equipment. High labor costs 
and high prices for materials add to 
publisher burdens. The most important 
problem, however, that newspapers have 
faced in the post-war period has been 
excessive charges for newsprint. 


SMALLER PAPERS HOLD POWER 


Of the present total of 107 daily 
newspapers,' about 40 admittedly are 
party organs and 13 can be classified 
as the informative, independent news- 
papers of large circulation. The remain- 
der are either small town dailies or 
newspapers whose claim to indepen- 
dence is belied by subservience to a 
political party or special interest. // 
Paese of Rome claims independence, 
but it slavishly follows the Communist 
party line. 

Since the big “information” dailies 
are in the minority, they are at a dis- 
advantage when decisions are made by 
the Unione Nazionale Editori Giornali. 
The Unione is not a free trade associa- 
tion comparable to the American News- 
paper Publishers Association in the 
United States, but is composed of gov- 
ernmental representatives, publishers 
and deputies from other groups.? The 
Unione makes decisions on newsprint 
regulations, prices of newspapers to con- 
sumers, and the like. Within this as- 
sociation, a newspaper, no matter how 
big or important, has but one vote 
How the “independents” are outvoted 
and outmaneuvered by the smaller 
newspapers which are in the majority 
is revealed in the following: 

The large papers have argued that 
since they are able to afford to pay 
newsprint costs, they would like to in- 
crease the number of pages of their 
newspapers. Because of the journalistic 
tradition in Italy and for other reasons, 
no paper would exceed 10 or 12 pages 
in any case. But the Unione restricts all 
to four pages four times a week and to 
six pages twice a week. The Unione has 
set two prices to consumers, 15 lire 
for four-page papers and 20 lire for 

1 Based on the most authoritative record the 
writer could obtain in Rome last August. 

2The 1948 Report of the Commission on Tech- 
nical Needs of Press, Radio, Film of UNESCO 
describes the Unione as a “Government Commit- 
tee composed of representatives of each ministry 
concerned, the Newspaper Editor’s Associations, 


newsprint manufacturers and principal trade as- 
sociations.”’ 
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six-page dailies. If such restrictions were 
removed, the “independents” could sell 
newspapers with an increased number 
of pages per issue and readers could buy 
single copies at a lower price than is 
fixed at present. 

The party organs cling to the page 
restrictions since they feel they can 
cover the ground, editorially speaking, 
in an issue of four pages each day. 
Thus, the effect of the Unione’s regu- 
lations is to maintain newspapers which 
in an unrestricted publishing market 
would be driven to the wall, and to 
curb the “information” type journal 
which is capable of presenting the day’s 
news adequately and which could get 
on a really sound footing but for the 
Unione’s hobbling restrictions. 


LIMITED ADVERTISING INCOME 


The income per millimeter-column of 
advertising is low and this handicaps 
the press. Because of their standards of 
living, the mass of the Italian people can 
aflord only bare necessities and cannot 
respond to the usual advertising appeals 
to purchase consumer goods. Again, 
there still exists in many quarters an old 
fashioned prejudice against advertising. 
Merchants and manufacturers argue 
that “ a good reputation is what sells 
our product.” It is beneath the dignity 
of these firms to advertise. Some Italian 
businessmen refuse to advertise simply 
because they say “it doesn’t pay.” Only 
the most flourishing modern types of 
industries advertise. These are produc- 
ers in the competitive market: manu- 
facturers and distributors of dentifrices, 
cosmetics, aperitifs, etc. The monopoly 
situation in many businesses is still an- 
other reason why some who control the 
market feel it is not necessary to buy 
advertising space in the papers. 

The four and six-page restrictions 
confine a newspaper’s advertising. 

The largest income for most Italian 
newspapers is from sales. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY CONTROL 
A significant element in Italian pub- 


lishing is the power possessed by So- 
cieta per la Pubblicita in Italia, which 
is not only a publishers’ representative 
but an advertising agency as well. It 
has complete control over the adver- 
ting of 80 of the most important papers 
and the latent, if not actual, power to 
strangle or kill any one of them. Ac- 
cording to contract, all advertising for 
this number of papers, including classi- 
fied, must go through SPI, which col- 
lects about 30 percent commission, ac- 
cording to my information. SPI is op- 
portunistically commercial and non- 
political. I am under the impression that 
it exaggerates circulation figures to suit 
its Own purposes. This is easy to do 
since there is no counterpart of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation to audit 
circulation claims. 

Big national advertisers have their 
advertising budgets made up by SPI. 
Advertisers consent to this since they 
have to deal with the newspapers 
through SPI. Papers not under contract 
with SPI do not obtain much advertis- 
ing. SPI does not give advertising to 
non-contract papers unless an advertiser 
positively insists on such arrangements. 

One of Italy’s most important jour- 
nalists informed me last summer that 
“SPI is the greatest present threat to 
freedom of the press in Italy today.” 


V> WHAT CAN BE DONE TO BRING ABOUT 
greater freedom and _§stability to the 
Italian press? 

Since Italy has too many newspapers 
as measured by the support available 
from advertising, some shrinkage in 
numbers might encourage the develop- 
ment of those newspapers whose essen- 
tial policy is to purvey information ra- 
ther than ideological and partisan doc- 
trines. If the Unione Nazionale Editori 
Giornali would agree to abandon some 
of the restrictions imposed on the press 
it is probable that a healthy competition 
would result among the “information 
papers,” and that would prove a stim- 
ulus to better newspapering. A govern- 
ment effort to bring down costs of pro- 
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duction, especially in newsprint charges, 
would be another salutary move. 

Long run social changes may help 
the press. A development of business 
enterprise and increased competition 
among new commercial and industrial 
enterprises may bring about a greater 


demand for advertising space in the_ 


newspapers. There is a high rate of il- 
literacy in Italy. Democratic forms of 
education may bring about more news- 
paper readers and a broader based cir- 
culation of newspapers. 

When the press becomes a self-suffi- 
cient industry on the economic side, 
then there can be newspapers in Italy 
that are truly independent. 


PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 


The Italy public opinion research 
agency, DOXA, made a study late in 
1948 which reveals some trends in the 
readership of Italian newspapers.* Some 
significant results of the study follow: 
Of Italian adults, 53 percent read the 
daily newspapers every day, or almost 
daily; 25 percent read them irregularly 
(an average of three times a week); 22 
percent read no daily newspaper (ap- 


8 See Bulletin No. 9-10, La Diffusione dei Gior- 
nali in Italia. Milan, June, 1949. In its surveys 
DOXA generally uses a stratified sample of be- 
tween 2,000-4,000 residents of continental and 
insular Italy. Trained interviewers work in the 
eighteen regions of Italy. Interviews are made on 
a sample of population, sex, age, socio-economic 
status, education. 


proximately 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
adults). 

Educational status has a great effect 
on the percent of readership. Of those 
who have limited educational opportun- 
ity, 65 percent are readers; 35 percent 
are non-readers, but in the case of those 
who have attended a university, 94 per- 
cent are readers and 6 percent are non- 
readers. 

There are more readers in the indus- 
trial north than in the central or agri- 
cultural south. Among non-readers, 32 
percent are in the south, 20 percent 
live in central Italy, and 15 percent in 
the north. 

According to DOXA, two-thirds of 
those who read newspapers every day 
are assiduous listeners to radio broad- 
casts. About 12 percent of the Italian 
adults in insular Italy neither read a 
newspaper nor listen to a radio. 

DOXA made a study in the three ma- 
jor geographic divisions of Italy of 
newspaper popularity. The newspapers 
that stress information and which are 
independent of political party or ideo- 
lcgical groups ranked first in popularity. 
Second place in popularity of news- 
papers varied according to geographic 
area as follows: Communist papers in 
northern Italy, Democratic-Christian 
newspapers in the central area, and the 
Rightist party press in southern Italy 
and in the Italian islands. 





“The young newspaperman, like any other, must often bide his time. 
But he must have in him the flame that will keep his fires up. The other day, 
a man who has just come to a key place on a great paper came to see me. 
He needed a couple of good men for his page and one of them needed to 
be a mature, solid man who would add weight to it now. We thought over 
the possible men. I named one. He said he’d thought of him and had been 
reading his editorials, but there was no fire in them. I said that was because 
the management wouldn't give him his head. ‘Then why hasn’t he been 
working on the management?’ my friend demanded. ‘His fires are banked.’ 
Presently he brought up another name of a man we agreed was first rate. 
‘And his fires aren’t banked,’ the editor observed. That was his test.”~— 
Louis M. Lyons, Curator of the Nieman Foundation, in address at 1949 
AATJ-AASDJ-ASJSA convention. 














JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AATJ Members 


Use of Audio-Visual Aids 


In Journalism Instruction 


BY DWIGHT BENTEL* 





W AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING DEVICES OF- 
fer important potentialities for boosting 
the effectiveness of college journalism 
instruction, in the judgment of many 
teachers and administrators. 

Directors of schools and departments, 
with few exceptions, are impressed with 
their possibilities. 

A large percentage of teachers be- 
lieve instruction can be facilitated and 
improved by their use. But .. . 

Thinking of both administrators and 
teachers is far ahead of practice. 

These facts emerge from a survey 
conducted near the end of the 1948- 
49 school year. Purpose was to obtain 
an evaluation of audio-visual instruc- 
tional methods in journalism from deans 
and department heads, and an overview 
of current utilizations by the rank-and- 
file teacher. Results are part of a report 
by the Audio-Visual Committee of 
AATJ, of which Harry Heath, Iowa 
State, is chairman. 

Major product of the committee’s 
effort is a mimeographed Bibliography 
of Films and Filmstrips, listing and des- 
cribing audio-visual materials available 
in various instructional areas in jour- 
nalism. The Bibliography is available 
to all schools.? 

This survey, which is a sort of com- 


*Mr. Bentel, head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism at San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif., 
is making a study of audio-visual aids in journal- 
ism instruction in connection with his disserta- 
tion for the Ph. D. degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

1 Copies may be obtained for 35 cents each 
from Harry Heath, Department of Technical 
Journalism, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


panion piece, indicates extent to which 
materials of this kind are being used. 

It shows that present use of these 
media, though widespread, is thin and 
spotty. 

Nevertheless, thinking and practice 
plainly add up to a mandate that jour- 
nalism educators undertake a program: 

1. Of exploration and experiment to 
determine just where and how audio- 
visual aids fit into journalism instruc- 
tion; 

2. Of development and production of 
appropriate materials. 

Too many teachers are interested, too 
many are convinced of important in- 
structional opportunities in the use of 
these devices, to condone the half- 
hearted attention which journalism ed- 
ucation gives them. 

First part of the survey consisted of 
persona! letters sent to each of the 
deans and directors of AASDJ and 
ASJSA schools asking, in effect: “What 
about audio-visual aids for journalism, 
and what are you doing about them at 
your school?” 

Second part included the mailing of 
a two-page questionnaire to all teachers 
in AASDJ schools asking for specific 
information about their use of these 
media. Assumption here was that prac- 
tices of 400-plus AASDJ teachers would 
provide adequate evidence of the ex- 
tent to which these instructional devices 
have “taken hold” in college journalism 
teaching. 

Forty-two replies were received from 
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deans and department heads. Three of 
these expressed indifference to the whole 
business. Two others said audio-visual 
aids have little to offer journalism edu- 
cation. The rest took these characteristic 
forms: 


1. I'm interested and think we ought to 
look into the matter. (“I feel that audio- 
visual aids . . . could improve instruc- 
tion. I wonder if we could interest some 
philanthropic foundation in the idea?”— 
The Rev. J. A. Lauritis, chairman, de- 
partment of journalism, Duquesne Uni- 
versity. ) 

2. I’m sold on audio-visual instructional 
methods. (“The teaching of journalism, 
I think is especially suited to the use of 
those devices.".—A. L. Higginbotham, 
chairman department of journalism, Uni- 
versity of Nevada.) 

3. We're going to use ’em just as soon 
as we're able. (“Just as soon as the bud- 
get will permit I hope to get as many 
audio-visual aids as possible for journa- 
lism teaching here.”—Robert X. Gra- 
ham, head of the division of journalism, 
University of Pittsburgh.) 

4. We’re using them now, and intend to 
increase their use. (“We make a good 
deal of use of audio-visual materials and 
equipment. . . . It is my guess that we 
shall extend the use of these methods of 
instruction. We think such methods are 
extremely desirable.”"—Ralph D. Casey, 
dean school of journalism, University of 
Minnesota. ) 


While this seeming enthusiasm by the 
administrators is only slightly reflected 
in current instructional practices, the 
present place of audio-visual methods in 
journalism teaching is not entirely in- 
significant. The questionnaire was sent 
to 406 instructors; 240 replied. Of these, 
144 (60 percent) said they are using 
audio-visual devices in one or more 
courses. In 1939 George Holmes pre- 
sented a survey of teaching practices at 
the AATJ-AASDJ convention in which 
he declared: 

“The typical instructor would forego 
the value of visual aids to instruction, 
for to attempt the use of these devices 
would be to strike out in a seldom- 
traveled direction.” Only 8 percent of 
118 schools and departments of journa- 
lism then were making some instruc- 
tional use of motion pictures, he re- 


ported. Only 5 percent were using lan- 
tern slides; and 2 percent film slides and 
filmstrips. 

Holmes’ survey was not an exact 
parallel, but it points up the fact that 
there has been considerable increase in 
A-V usage during the succeeding ten 
years. 


Wf USE OF SOME KIND OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
device was reported for 298 classes, or 
63 different courses—that is, courses of 
differing subject content in journalism. 
These range across the whole curricu- 
lum from typography to radio news 
broadcasting. Hence use of atidio-visual 
media is not restricted to a few types 
of courses or to limited subject areas. 

Table 1 shows total usage for each 
type of device, and a comparative ef- 
fectiveness rating obtained by asking 
each respondent to check the device or 
devices which in his judgment are in- 
structionally most effective. Note that 
all audio-visual devices were not in- 
cluded in this survey, but only the 
mechanical sound-vision devices which 
are contributing most to the present 
“boom” of audio-visual methods in edu- 
cation. 

Among the “users” group the average 
instructor employs audio-visual aids in 
two courses, and once every 12 class 
meetings for each course. This average 
is boosted considerably by the high util- 
ization of radio and recorder in radio 
classes; and to a lesser extent by fre- 
quency of use of the opaque projector, 
a device for which especially prepared 
materials are not necessary. 

While this total utilization picture is 
not one to arouse excitement, it seems 
to indicate a trend in thinking (only 
four instructors said they do not believe 
audio-visual materials contribute to 
teaching effectiveness) and may signify 
the crossing of a threshold. 

Lack of projection equipment or con- 
venient accessibility to darkened rooms 
may be a factor in utilization, but prob- 
ably not a great one at least so far as 
AASDJ schools are concerned. These 
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TABLE | 
Use and Evaluation of Audio-Visual Media 





Av. No. Periods Used No. Teachers 
No. Courses (By Those Using) Rating Most 
In Which Used Per Quar. Per Sem. Effectice 





MOVIES 
Advertising 28 
Radio 12 
Reporting-Writing 37 
Editing 10 
Management-Production 19 
Printing-Typography 26 
Pictorial Journalism 8 
Miscellaneous others 47 
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SLIDES 
Advertising 
Radio 
Reporting-Writing 
Editing 
Management-Production 
Printing-Typography 
Pictorial Journalism 
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OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
Advertising 
Radio 
Reporting-Writing 
Editing 
Management-Production 
Printing-Typography 
Pictorial Journalism 
Miscellaneous others 
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TABLE | (continued) 





No. Courses 
In Which Used 


Av. No. Periods Used 
(By those using) 
Per Quar. Per Sem. 


No. Teachers 
Rating Most 
Effective 





RADIO 


Advertising 10 
Radio 32 
Reporting-Writing 16 
Editing 

Management-Production 
Printing-Typography 

Pictorial Journalism 

Miscellaneous others 


TELEVISION 


Advertising 

Radio 
Reporting-Writing 
Editing 
Management-Production 
Printing-Typography 
Pictoriai Journalism 
Miscellaneous others 


Movies 

Slides 78 
IIE es: scachievarg sane! e S010. 72 
Filmstrips 39 
Recorder 92 
Radio 73 
Television 16 


kT 1.6 
10 6.5 
2 4.3 


4 


99 
53 
51 
14 
73 
35 

3 





Number of courses in which use of audio-visual aids of any kind was reported: Adver- 
tising, 49; Radio, 45; Reporting and Writing, 45; Editing, 19; Management and Produc- 


tion, 22; Printing and Typography, 32; Pictorial Journalism, 11; Miscellaneous others, 
59. 


schools are equipped, in most cases, 
with machines and places to use them 
(See Table 2). 

Of 96 respondents not using audio- 
visual devices in any of their classes, 
only five mention lack of equipment 
as the reason. Several said that while 
equipment is available it is difficult to 
secure, or so bound up with red tape as 
to make its use inconvenient. A few 
teachers also said that while darkened 
rooms are available, there are not 
enough. 

Availability of materials is something 


else again. Sixty-five percent of those 
instructors using audio-visual materials 
reported “not enough” or “grossly in- 
sufficient” to questions regarding quan- 
tity available (from whatever source). 

Moreover, there were many com- 
plaints that such materials as are avail- 
able are too general or promotional, or 
not suited to the specific instructional 
situation. Thirty-eight instructors said 
they do not use audio-visual methods 
and materials because “suitable mater- 
ials do not exist.” 

It seems obvious that no adaptation 
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of audio-visual methods to journalism Some manufacturers, at least, are 
instruction can achieve real success un- ready and willing to go along. Says W. 
til the materials are tailor-made for the E. Johnson, education director of the 
job to be done. Need for cooperation Society for Visual Education, Inc., in 
with commercial manufacturers in pre- response to an inquiry: 

paration of the right kinds of slides and 


é bat We recognize that there is a lack of 
films is clearly indicated. ¥ 


audio-visual material in the journalism 


TABLE 2 
Availability of Equipment, Rooms for Projection 





Proj. Sound Silent  Film- 2x2 3x4 Opaque . Re- Tele- 
School Rooms Movie Movie Strip Slide Slide Projec. Radio corder vision 
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field. However, there also seems to be a 
lack of individuals in the journalism field 
who have the inclination to develop 
materials that an organization such as 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
could produce. We function in a similar 
capacity to a book publisher. If there is 
no manuscript, there is no book. In the 
journalism field, as in any other, people 
are inclined to write a book whenever 
they want to make a professional con- 
tribution, whereas they should explore 
some of the other methods of presenting 
material which they are planning to pro- 
ject. 

We would be happy to consider work- 
ing with a competent specialist in the 
field of journalism in the development 
of material that would be of value to 
teachers of journalism. 


Suggestion that a newspaper publish- 
ing group be invited to underwrite a 
visual program in journalism is made 
by Charles W. Renfrew of the Jim 
Handy Organization. He says: 

. . . We suggest that you consider in- 


viting a newspaper group to underwrite 
a visual program in the field of journa- 
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lism. There is ample precedent for such 
joint undertakings and there is certainly 
substantial benefit that can accrue to the 
newspaper world if the processes of edu- 
cation are accelerated. 


Wt aT THEIR PRESENT STAGE AUDIO- 
visual practices in journalism instruction 
are not particularly imposing. They 
nevertheless constitute an effective testi- 
monial to the importance of investigat- 
ing their potentialities. They either offer 
something worthwhile or they do not. 

If they do, journalism education 
ought to adopt them and promote them. 

If to the 60 percent of the 240 in- 
structors who reported usage of audio- 
visual materials is added another 18 
percent who expressed themselves as 
ready to use them when suitable mater- 
ials are available, the result is a total 
of 78 percent “inclined” toward audio- 
visual practices. 

There, certainly, is ample justification 
for some action. 
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Some Reflections on the 
Dogma of Objectivity 


BY JOHN W. McREYNOLDS* 





WV? THERE IS A SPECTER HAUNTING THE 
universities; and it should be a source of 
pride to all connected with journalism 
or the teaching of it to note that the 
1949 AATJ Convention took steps to 
put meat on the bones. If ever a dogma 
retarded an art, Objectivity—that sub- 
lime faith in the purpose of purposeless- 
ness—has blocked the progress of the 
art of reporting. 

Precisely where Objectivity (with the 
capital “O”) came from would make a 
nice problem for someone with ten 
years on his hands and nothing else to 
do. It probably came, at least in part, 
from the attempt of the social sciences 
to take over the methods of the natural 
sciences on the mistaken assumption 
that this would guarantee results. But 
wherever it came from, it certainly went 
everywhere, journalism not excepted. 

It takes its simplest form, in this field, 
in the “Five W’s.” This is pure Object- 
ivity. The theory assumes an absolute 
minimum of requirements for the re- 
porter: a style-sheet for punctuation, 
five parts of speech, three cases, and the 
Five W’s. Given only these and nothing 
more, the result—a lead that will get 
him a passing grade in school or keep 
him from getting fired when he is out 
of school—must ,naturally follow. The 
goal of Five W reporting is a fool-proof 


*A former staff member of the Eaton Rouge 
(La.) State-Times and Morning Advocate and 
the Shreveport (La.) Times, Mr. McReynolds has 
taught journalism at the University of North Car- 
olina for two years. At present he is doing grad- 
uate work there in political philosophy. The ac- 
companying essay was prompted by a round-table 
discussion at the last AATJ convention, as re- 
ported in the final issue of Journalism Class and 
Lab. 
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system; but the goal of a journalism 
school should be the correction or the 
elimination of fools, which is some- 
thing quite different. 

The specter, of course, is the Anti- 
Objective. At least, that is the name it 
will probably go by in the vocabulary of 
the Objectivist—or, if that is not the 
name, that is what the name will mean. 
Already, in scientific experimental re- 
porting, it is permissible to have a sub- 
jective bias if it is designated. and 
admitted in the paper. Perhaps it is 
hoped that by allowing objective sub- 
jectivity the Anti-Objective will be de- 
ceived into quiescence! 

There are various roles for the Anti- 
Objective to play in journalism teaching. 
For one example, take the problem of 
censorship of college publications, 
which was also discussed by an AATJ 
seminar at the last convention. Mr. 
Yablonky, of New York University, 
wanted to know “How does censorship 
of college publications square with our 
definition of responsibility and honest 
reporting?” ? é 

Well, the Objectivists would hold that 
a newspaper is a newspaper and that 
censorship is censorship. On the face 
of it, that is true. But how about the 
view of the Anti-Objective? This holds 
that the University of North Carolina 
Daily Tar Heel, for instance, is not the 
New York Times, also for instance; and 
that the teen-age staff of the Centenary 
College Conglomerate is by no stretch 
of the imagination as experienced, as 


1The quotations in this essay are taken from 
Journalism Class and Lab, Vol. 6, No. 4. 
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wise, or as accountable to society for 
its action as the staff of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

To put it differently, soldiers are not 
trained for combat by being put into 
combat their first day in the Army. It 
is not the duty of the journalism teacher 
to sit around and watch his charges play 
at being Davis, Fowler, and Broun. So 
when Mr. Burch, of Syracuse, asks 
“How can you teach integrity and res- 
ponsibility when. faculty and adminis- 
trators seek to censor and slant the news 
in the college paper?” there seems to 
be at least one answer: 

It is probably because someone on 
the faculty or the administration feels 
responsible to the school, or the alumni 
groups, or the trustees, or the parents, 
or the students themselves, that he is 
“seeking to censor and slant” in the first 
place. So you can teach “integrity and 
responsibility” by example. 

This business of faculty supervision 
strikes the writer as being a clear ex- 
ample of what Mr. MacDougall called 
a “social situation” which “can’t be sim- 
ulated in the classroom.” It is a honey 
of a “social situation,” and it is not at 
all simulated—it is right there, big as life 
and twice as natural. It is comparable 
to negro vs. Negro, to the Monitor’s re- 
fusal to recognize professional boxers 
of less than 175 pounds, to Colonel 
Bertie and the English, or the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Daily News style sheet 
which says commas and periods go in- 
side quotes, colons and semi-colons go 
outside quotes, period. 

The Anti-Objective, then, is not at all 
frightened by “censor and slant” in the 
college papers. He thinks of the St. 
Benedict’s College Rambler as a teach- 
ing aid rather than as Kent Cooper’s 
Flaming Sword. He refuses to admit 
that a newspaper is a newspaper and 
that censorship is censorship, and his 
heart goes out to Oklahoma’s Mr. Her- 
bert, who suggested that “most censor- 
ship problems in a college paper arise 
from poor teaching.” 

The Anti-Objective takes as his first 


point of attack the view that people who 
try to teach objectivity and responsi- 
bility at the same time are defeating 
their own purpose. This goes back to the 
Five W’s again. There are too many 
rules, and too much method; too much 
concern for “basic patterns of news 
writing.” When you teach merely Five 
W reporting you are assuming that (1) 
the reporter has no integrity, and (2) 
the reporter has no sense of respon- 
sibility. Or, if you do not go quite that 
far, you at least assume that even if 
he Aas those qualities, the system will 
make it possible for him to write with- 
out using them! 

As late as the Cardinal Spellman epi- 
sode, the wire services were still ex- 
plaining that Mrs. Roosevelt is the 
widow of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. That is Objective Five W re- 
porting in the first degree, and it signi- 
fies that some reporter who should have 
been having an idea was still remem- 
bering that he ought to identify people 
in his copy. H. L. Mencken, in his ob- 
ituary of Bryan, failed to mention the 
fact that Bryan was dead. In fact, he did 
not even mention which Bryan—but 
then, Mr. Mencken’s copy was by no 
means Objective. According to Five W 
Objectivity, that was sloppy reporting— 
an implication damaging, to say the 
least. 

John Paul Jones, of Florida, felt that 
the schools should teach “objective, fair, 
and honest reporting.” He also asked 
“How do you do it?” On the assumption 
that by “objective, fair, and honest re- 
porting” he meant “integrity and a sense 
of responsibility,” I think there is an 
answer. 

in the first place, that ought to be 
the aim of any sort of college education. 
If you were to ask college presidents, 
they would probably tell you that that 
is what their aim is. It is my firm belief 
that it is nowhere easier to teach this 
and to teach it well than in the journal- 
ism department of a large university. 

And how is this possible? It is pos- 
sible because journalism schools are pro- 
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fessional schools. Grasp that, and grasp 
firmly the notion alluded to above that 
a journalism student is a student and 
not a professional and the rest is easy. 

Suppose you are the dean of a college 
of liberal arts. You meet with the fac- 
ulty, and changes in required courses 
are to be discussed. It is probably an un- 
comfortable meeting, because the 
classics department is afraid the math- 
ematics department is getting too much 
ot the students’ time. There are great 
debates about what constitutes the na- 
ture of a liberal education. The con- 
clusion is that mathematics and Latin 
are interchangeable because both are 
“mental disciplines.” And so on. So you 
decide that every student will have three 
courses of that, four of this, one of 
these, and take two geographies, they’re 
small. 

And when all this finally gets into the 
catalog, what happens? The student has 
to take two histories, so he takes “Ante- 
Bellum South” and “Latvia Since 1903.’ 
Two sociologies yield “Cultural Anthro- 
pology” and “Institutions.” Two political 
sciences come out “18th Century Pol- 
itical Theory” and “Diplomatic History 
of the United States Since 1918.” That 
is what Mr. MacDougall called “the 
knowledge they gain in social science 
courses.” He also said “Our job is to 
. . . make it practical.” It is a job, in- 
deed! 

But—back to the thesis. Journalism 
schools are professional schools. It is 
never necessary for the head of the 
journalism department to discuss in pub- 
lic the nature of a liberal education. It 
is enough that he knows. There is only 
one argument he needs in this sort of 
meeting, and that is “Yes, Gentlemen, 
I understand; but we have got to send 
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out boys who will get and hold jour- 
nalism jobs, and plain pragmatic ex- 
perience tells us that the only way the 
student can succeed in the field is to 
take Physical Education 411-A,” or 
whatever the course happens to be. 

You can supervise every hour that 
the journalism student spends in the 
classrooms by requireds and prere- 
quisites. If the university does not of- 
fer a course you think they need, you 
can demand it and, certainly in the 
state universities, get it. If you think 
they need more English, you can set 
up a course in “Newswriting 57-C” and 
use it to teach English composition and 
grammar. You can set up a “History of 
Journalism” and make them read every 
reporter from Thucydides on up, in- 
cluding Tacitus and Caesar, and, if you 
like, in the original. 

This is, of course, the gospel of the 
Anti-Objective. It assumes no defini- 
tion of “objectivity in the news,” and 
it wastes little time talking about “how 
to teach integrity.” It assumes simply 
that it knows how to educate the grow- 
ing boy and that the educated boy will, 
when he is a man, know right when 
he sees it and act accordingly. 

One thing it is not—it is not a hue 
and cry against “frills in journalism” 
and for a “return to old-fashioned lib- 
eral education.” That, of course, is the 
first Objection of the Objectivists. This 
is not a question of typography or the 
Areopagitica—it is a question of both. 
The student—boy, not man—has four 
years. What amount he wastes and 
what he puts to good use will be largely 
determined by two very un-Objective 
qualities in his teachers: personal in- 
tegrity and a general sense of respon- 
sibility. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AMOS KENDALL. 
Edited by William Stickney. Reprint 
of the original 1872 edition. New 
York: Peter Smith. 1949. ix + 698 
pp. $7.50. 


W COPIES OF AMOS KENDALL’s Auto- 
biography have been virtually unob- 
tainable for many years; and even when 
available, they have been priced at a 
figure which has placed them beyond 
the means of many scholars who need 
the book. Consequently, this volume— 
part of an unusual venture in publish- 
ing—is most welcome. 

This is one of Peter Smith’s “micro- 
offset books.” The series is published in 
editions of 100 to 250 copies, for the 
use of scholars. Four pages of the or- 
iginal are reproduced on one page of 
the reprint. The page-size of the reprint 
is 6% by 10 inches, but even so the 
type size is very small. The publisher 
explains, however, that the books in 
this series are consulted by scholars 
for specific information, rather than 
used for continuous reading, and that an 
inexpensive reading-glass may easily be 
employed. This really makes it sound 
worse than it is, for the type of this par- 
ticular reprint is clear and many pages 
may be read at a sitting if the light is 
good and your eyes are reasonably 
serviceable. 

The Autobiography itself, based 
largely on Kendall’s journal, letters, and 
personal papers, is interesting to stud- 
ents in the field of journalism mainly 
because of its comments on the news- 
papers with which Kendall was chiefly 
connected—the Frankfort, Kentucky 
Argus and the Washington Globe—and 
its story of his eventful incumbency of 
the office of postmaster general under 
Jackson. But there is much more in the 
Autobiography to interest us than these 
things. At random, one may mention 
comments on James Gordon Bennett 
and Mrs. Anne Royal, side-lights on 
such scandals of the times as dueling 
and body-snatching, discussions of 
leading political issues, and observations 


on certain popular religious movements. 
The publisher of this volume has per- 
formed a genuine service to students 
and researchers in the field of American 
political and journalistic history. 
FRANK LUTHER Mott 
University of Missouri 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION. By Edwin 
Emery. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press. 1950. vii + 263 
pp. $3.50. 


Y% ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT, AS 
well as interesting, chapters in modern 
American journalism is the history of 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation by Dr. Edwin Emery of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Minnesota. In an objective manner 
the author has carefully sifted the rec- 
ords in his study of the association and 
has produced a volume which might 
well serve as a model of scholarly 
workmanship. 

Organized in 1887 with 46 members, 
the ANPA, as the author points out, 
was a trade association of established 
reputation ready to joust with labor 
unions, newsprint manufacturers, ad- 
vertising competitors, other businesses, 
and the government whenever news- 
papers’ interests were at stake. The story 
is not always one which reflects credit 
upon the press, for it often reveals a 
self-seeking attitude on the part of the 
publishers—an attitude which no doubt 
was largely responsible for the growing 
trend of public distrust manifested to- 
ward newspapers, particularly during 
the 1930s. 

While the author gives a detailed ac- 
count of the organization, operation, 
and growth of the ANPA, including a 
complete roster of the officers of the 
association, the greater portion of the 
book is devoted to the controversial is- 
sues which developed as the association 
sought to perform the functions for 
which it was intended. If the country 
had come of age at the time of the 
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organization of the ANPA, so had the 
metropolitan dailies entered the era of 
modern journalism. With improved 
mechanical equipment, increased adver- 
tising, and efficient business manage- 
ment, the large newspapers were rapidly 
taking on the character of big business; 
and the power of the press was some- 
thing to be reckoned with when its 
interests were threatened. Controversies 
with labor—first with the trade unions 
and later with the American Newspaper 
Guild—and with the government over 
what the ANPA regarded as restrictive 
legislation represent clearly the conflicts 
which would inevitably arise in a period 
of increasing trend toward the social 
welfare state. 

One of the earliest contests under- 
taken by the association was against the 
increase in rates for second-class mail 
proposed by the government—a fight 
still not settled. With the rapid growth 
in the bulk of both newspapers and 
magazines at the turn of the century, 
the mail included under the one-cent- 
per-pound rate which remained in ef- 
fect from 1885 until World War I con- 
stituted more and more of the total 
weight of the U. S. mail and conse- 
quently a heavier financial burden on 
the Post Office Department. At one time 
the Post Office Department reported 
that magazines and newspapers consti- 
tuted 60 percent of the total weight of 
the mail while only paying 4 percent of 
the transportation cost, producing a 
deficit of $25,000,000. Efforts of the 
government to increase the rate were 
successfully opposed by the press, and 
it was not until the coming of World 
War I that the government succeeded 
in raising the rates. The ANPA was 
equally persistent, but unsuccessful, in 
its Opposition to the postal zone system. 

The association also opposed the 
Newspaper Publicity Law, which re- 
quired that “paid readers” be designated 
as advertising; but it lost the contest 
when the Supreme Court unanimously 


sustained the act’s provisions and or- 
dered its enforcement. 

These contests with the government, 
however, were mere skirmishes com- 
pared with the extended controversies 
which developed in the 1930s with both 
labor and government. 

Though the publishers’ problems with 
labor had been evident since the turn of 
the century, it was not until the advent 
of “New Deal” legislation in the early 
1930s that the issue between labor and 
management assumed most serious pro- 
portions. It was in this period that the 
American Newspaper Guild was suc- 
cessfully organized. Although the pas- 
sage of the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
called for abandonment of the closed 
shop, was not exactly what labor asked, 
it was a blow to management and at 
least temporarily quieted this contro- 
versy. 

The final chapter in the book is de- 
voted to the controversial issues grow- 
ing out of New Deal legislation—the 
NIRA and the NRA codes of fair com- 
petition, with their labor and licensing 
provisions; the Wagner Act; and the 
Wage and Hour Law. Though the 
NIRA was held unconstitutional in 
1935, the ANPA lost in every major 
issue from then on. 

The book, which measures up to the 
usual high standards of the University 
of Minnesota Press, contains an ade- 
quate bibliography and index. 

Marcus M. WILKERSON 
Louisiana State University 


THe O_p HokuM Bucket. By Ernest 
Rogers. Atlanta: Albert Love Enter- 
prises. 1949. 250 pp. $2.50. 


Y% A COLLECTION OF WHAT MR. ROGERS 
considers the “best” of his daily col- 
umns in the Atlanta Journal during the 
past six years. His writings are full of 
human interest, homespun philosophy, 
and tongue-in-cheek advice. The book 
is intended for light, pleasant reading 
after a hard day at the office or in the 
classroom. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF HARTFORD’S 
CourRAntT. By J. Eugene Smith. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. 
342 pp. $5. 


WY DR. J. EUGENE SMITH, PRESIDENT OF 
Willimantic Teachers College in Con- 
necticut, is the author of the story of 
the Courant’s earliest years, those from 
1764 to the end of the Civil war. His 
volume is well documented, presenting 
some 55 pages of footnotes to accom- 
pany about 250 pages of text. A two- 
page bibliography is a part of the of- 
fering. 


Here for the first time is told the full 
story of changes in the Courant over a 
long period. The early chapters show 
the variations in ownership and char- 
acter of the paper when it was a colon- 
ial and early American weekly, and the 
later chapters complete the record. Such 
names as Thomas Green, Ebenezer 
Watson, George Goodwin, Barzillai 
Hudson, John L. Boswell, Thomas M. 
Day, and Abel N. Clark make their 
way through the pages. 


One can approve the facts without 
endorsing the opinion of the facts which 
may be found at various points. The re- 
search is well done; but the play of the 
mind over the findings is not always as 
objective as one could wish. For ex- 
ample, in the chapters dealing with the 
Courant immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, One encounters such chapter names 
as “Federalist Press” and “Fighting the 
New Order.” Obviously, there was no 
“Federalist” grouping so far as division 
was concerned in 1783 or even 1793 
for that matter; just as obviously, the 
“New Order” started immediately after 
the Revolution and not in the year 
1800. The Courant at all times sought 
to be on the side of substantial benefits 
for large numbers of people. It fought 
measures and men as it saw fit. 


Dr. Smith’s book is just what it sets 
out to be, a story of the Courant, but 
there are those who could wish for 
more recognition of the contemporaries 
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of that paper. Competition is but half 
reflected in the columns of the paper 
itself; the rest of the “enterprise” story 
lies in what other papers of the area 
do at a particular time. It is hardly 
enough for the communications minded 
reader of today to learn what one paper 
did. Nor should one learn more or less 
by accident that twelve weeklies existed 
in an area at a particular time (p. 234), 
and that there were three competing 
dailies and eleven weeklies in 1861. 


The book is not for the picture- 
minded. There are no illustrations. Key 
editions are described in detail, how- 
ever, from the two and two-and-a-half 
column pages of the early weekly to 
the large-page daily of later years. (The 
daily was begun in 1837.) 

In these days of supersonic speed, 
ultrafax projection of whole books, and 
three dimensional pictures, it is quaint 
to read of the objection of a newspaper 
editor to the beginning of the telegraph. 
Smith reports the attitude of Editor 
John L. Boswell of Hartford in 1850 
(p. 196), noting that the telegraph 
made it possible for readers to get their 
information earlier but that readers paid 
a price in the accuracy of the reports 
because the editor had no time in which 
tw check on whether news was “rumor, 
falsehood, or truth.” 


Boswell thought that people were just 
as well off when they got accurate 
statements of Congressional debates 
“three days afterwards.” He observed 
that the telegraph aggravated the ex- 
isting national trait of impatience; that 
the Hartford merchants, for example, 
were striving for prompt and instantan- 
eous decisions as a characteristic of “top 
notch business men.” The calm, inves- 
tigating judgment of earlier days was 
becoming passe. 

This is a book for libraries and for 
special collections. A teacher of the 
history of journalism will be glad to 
consult its pages. 

LAWRENCE W. MURPHY 
University of Illinois 
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WALTER LipPMANN. By David Elliott 
Weingast. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press. 1949. xx+ 155 pp. 
$3. 


WY THIS STUDY DEALS PRIMARILY WITH 
Lippmann’s syndicated column and par- 
ticularly with his views of domestic is- 
sues during the first seven years of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s administration. 
It provides a thumb-nail sketch of his 
formal training and journalistic exper- 
ience. Then it reviews his columning. 
The main criticisms relate to Lipp- 
mann’s social, political, and economic 
viewpoints. 

The columns are examined not mere- 
ly as isolated expressions. Quotations 
and terse summaries of Lippmann’s 
numerous books and magazine articles 
are interwoven with the day-to-day 


opinions. Tabulations of the columnist’s 
references (favorable, unfavorable, neu- 
tral) to the more notable New Deal 
legislation are included so as to give 
summary impressions of the columning. 
The book is well annotated arjd it con- 


tains an impressive bibliography. 

A “high degree of literary excellence” 
is attributed to Lippmann; his writing 
appears to be “disinterested ahd reason- 
able, the product of a sober, responsible 
thinker.” Weingast believes that Lipp- 
mann draws too many of his ideas from 
“important figures in politics, diplomacy 
and business,” not enough from “la- 
bor and farm people, and from leaders 
of minority groups.” 


His main adverse criticism is that the 
columnist’s “support of liberal theories 
of social reform” is largely offset by 
“frequent disapproval of the actual 
legislation” to implement that reform. 
In the emphasis on that criticism one 
observes a rather strongly indicated ap- 
proval of the New Deal by Weingast. 
Perhaps he takes too slight account of 
the genuine liberals who opposed the 
New Deal methods of reform. 


As to the form of the book, a Barn- 
aby-type of pixie seems to have played 
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some tricks. Harold L. Ickes’ introduc- 
tion refers to Henry Waterman in the 
same breath with Greeley and Pulitzer; 
presumably he meant Henry Watterson, 
whose discourse on personal journalism 
still is one of the best. Ickes also be- 
moans the New York World’s falling 
“into the clutches of Roy O. Howard.” 
The latter must be a fairy godfather who 
thus saves Roy W. Howard from a 
belting. In better humor the pixie 
chronicles (p. 91) “achievement by 
the Russians of anatomic (sic, one 
word) explosion. . . .” 


More serious than these mechanical 
flaws is the statement (p. 31) that “al- 
most all the papers that publish Lipp- 
mann’s column express a definite politi- 
cal belief.” The accompanying figures 
from the Herald Tribune Syndicate 
show the circulation and self-designated 
preferences of the papers using his col- 
umn, as follows. 


Democratic 

Independent Democratic . . 
Independent 

Independent Republican .. 
Republican 

Undesignated 


617,000 
2,807,000 
4,542,000 
1,962,000 
1,041,000 
1,000,000 


11,969,000 


The extent of independence cannot 
be judged merely by expressed party- 
preferences. However, Lippmann reach- 
es large cross-sections of party and non- 
party papers. In view of the nature of 
his column, that spread of circulation 
among papers with such diverse political 
hues seems remarkable. The point 
should be emphasized, not minimized 
or erroneously stated. Only a few col- 
umnists have attained larger followings 
than Lippmann’s and they have done so 
by deliberately popularizing their ap- 
peals. More emphasis on the reasons 
for that success would have made this 
study more valuable for students of 
journalism. 

GEorGE E. SIMMONS 
Tulane University 
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FACSIMILE. By Lee Hills and Timothy J. 
Sullivan. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1949. xiii + 319 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


% WORKERS IN FACSIMILE, THE PROCESS 
that can put a newspaper into a reader’s 
hands without benefit of typesetters, en- 
gravers, pressmen, or delivery boys, at 
last have the book they have often 
wished for. It tells them with surprising 
completeness the things they learned 
first by doing them wrong. It tells what 
happens when a little too much paste 
is used in mounting copy, why cut-lines 
should be at the top of the picture 
rather than the bottom, and why fac- 
simile editors should specify time with 
exactness. 

“Today” may not be current enough 
for facsimile. Perhaps a thing is going 
on “now” or it happened “half an hour 
ago.” Facsimile’s competitive advantage 
over other media is that it can be on 
the heels of the news to a degree im- 
possible for the printed newspaper and 
can give the permanent record that 
neither radio nor television can provide. 

Authors of the book are facsimile 
proponents, and their enthusiasm be- 
comes contagious as they explain how 
weekly publishers can give their com- 
munities daily service with the latest in 
wire news and pictures, how a corres- 
pondent’s copy can be whipped across 
the continent faster than by telegraph 
and without possibility of error, how 
proofs for a magazine printed in Chi- 
cago and edited in New York can be 
in the editor’s hands as fast as type is 
set and returned to the printer as the 
editor completes each galley. 

With obsequies being said over the 
facsimile newspaper in so many quar- 
ters, the book appears at a fortunate 
time. By the same token, its failure to 
discuss the present state of acceptance 
of the medium for news transmission is 
regrettable. What is the position today 
of those publishers who ushered in the 
electronic newspaper shortly after the 
end of the war? A number of them have 
disbanded their facsimile organizations. 


What is the significance of their. exper- 
ience? What is being done now to es- 
tablish a favorable climate for facsimile 
newspaper publishing? That is all part 
of the story. 

Most valuable for journalism teachers 
are the book’s chapters on facsimile 
writing, editing, photography, and 
makeup. Copy preparations for fac- 
simile requires condensation that makes 
ordinarily good, tight editing seem ver- 
bose. The chapter showing how to go to 
the heart of a wire story and rewrite it 
in a third as many words is good in- 
struction for any news writing or edit- 
ing course. Material on picture editing 
summarizes well the principles of ac- 
centing the best features of photographs 
by shearing away non-essentials. Num- 
erous examples illustrate these techni- 
ques. 


The authors rightly disclaim rigid 
rules of makeup, but they have not 
wholly escaped the bias of the printed 
newspaper. Every example they show 
is a neatly patterned little newspaper 
page. Though that is to be expected at 
this stage, there may be little reason 
why the format for presentation of fac- 
simile news should resemble that of the 
newspaper. Is it really necessary, for 
instance, to follow the authors in mak- 
ing up the first page of a facsimile news- 
paper last? Since page one of an eight- 
page edition has to go on the air almost 
thirty minutes before page eight, it is 
no longer the inevitable repository for 
fast-breaking stories and last-minute 
bulletins. 


We may find, indeed, that the whole 
concept of the page and of page make- 
up will be discarded in facsimile news 
programming. We have here a new 
medium. When it catches on, it un- 
doubtedly will jog down into its own 
forms. 

After all, we do not make a motion 
picture by planting a camera in a 
theater and photographing a stage play. 

J. DouGLAS PERRY 
Temple University 
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WRITING THE FEATURE ARTICLE. By 
Walter A. Steigleman. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. x + 435 
pp. $3.75. 


WY EVEN IF IT WEREN'T STATED IN THE 
preface to this book that its author had 
written and sold some 400 articles to 
magazines and newspaper supplements, 
the reader would quickly realize that 
here is the voice of experience, rather 
than academic theory, speaking. Not 
only is the advice on how to get ideas 
and transform them into salable articles 
sound and practical, but the style in 
which that advice is given is extremely 
readable. When Mr. Steigleman tells 
the article writer to make his narrative 
“come alive” and “step lively” with il- 
lustrative incidents, concrete examples, 
etc., he proves he is a doctor who takes 
his own medicine by doing the same 
thing throughout his book. The result 
is a volume that can be entertaining and 
interesting even to those who have no 
aspirations to become professional 
writers. 

Part I, “Writing is a ‘Business’,” is 
devoted to the necessary background 
for writing which, for lack of a better 
characterization, he calls “the theory 
and philosophy of writing,” and an ex- 
cellent dissertation it is because of his 
realistic approach to the subject. Then 
follow chapters on “Building the Ar- 
ticle,” “Writing the Article,” “Selling 
the Article,” all marked, by the same 
practical, down-to-earth treatment. 
Theoretically, it should not be neces- 
sary in a book for professionals or 
near-professionals to devote space to a 
discussion of the fundamentals of com- 
position. But the fact is that even the 
professional sometimes needs to be re- 
minded of these elementary precepts 
and certainly advanced students in our 
journalism schools need such reminders, 
as any teacher of feature writing or 
magazine article writing will testify. So 
Part V, “Toward Better Writing,” which 
deals with these fundamentals, is an 
appropriate end to the book and 


“rounds it out,” as many good articles 
do, by leading the reader back to the 
beginning. 


Mr. Steigleman has wisely refrained 
from padding out his book by reprint- 
ing in their entirety various types of 
articles which soon become out of date 
in content and sometimes in style. In- 
stead, he has used the space they would 
occupy by giving brief synopses of 
many articles, representing all types and 
accompanied by illuminating and inter- 
esting comment on each. The latter is 
a decided improvement over the de- 
tailed analysis of one or two articles 
which seems to be the fashion in many 
books on this subject. He uses the same 
technique of brief comment on many 
examples in discussing titles, leads and 
endings. Typical of his realistic and 
practical treatment of his subject are 
his chapters on interviewing, legal as- 
pects of writing and the problems of 
selling the writer’s product. Three ap- 
pendices containing the usual listing of 
sources of information, hints on pre- 


paring manuscript and market sugges- 
tions are brief but very much to the 
point. 


A better book than Mr. Steigleman’s 
on this subject may yet be written. 
But until it is, both the teacher and the 
student will find this one the most use- 
ful and stimulating aid to their res- 
pective jobs that has been publishe 
thus far. re 

ELMo Scott WATSON 
Northwestern University 


WRITING NONFICTION FOR MAGAZINES. 
By Ted Peterson. St. Louis: Educa- 
tional Publishers. 1949. 93 pp. $2.25. 


WY A COURSE IN “MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
Writing” is usually standard equipment 
for the well-groomed journalism depart- 
ment these days. And book publishers— 
ever alert to curriculum fashions—seem 
bent on keeping teachers’ mail baskets 
filled with communiques on “the text 
which answers the teacher’s every 
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need,” “an up-to-date guide to writing 
success,” and “a sure-fire key to article 
sales.” 


As Ted Peterson says in the introduc- 
tion to his little book: “There are more 
textbooks on magazine writing than an 
agile librarian can shake a feather-dust- 
er at.” Conceivably, our magazine writ- 
ing students may soon be so busy read- 
ing books about “how to write” that 
they will have little time left in which to 
tackle the actual job of writing salable 
articles. 


Fortunately for the student and the 
teacher, Writing Nonfiction for Maga- 
zines rejects the textbook approach to 
magazine writing. Readers are warned 
at the outset, in fact, that “no formula 
for successful magazine writing exists.” 
However, the author does believe “that 
magazine writing can be studied in an 
orderly fashion,” and he has demon- 
strated that belief by giving a concise, 
effective guide to executing the several 
steps from idea to market. 


Mr. Peterson sees those steps as the 
good idea, a market for the idea, slant- 
ing the idea to the market, “X,” and 
the salable article. Step “X” is the care 
the writer must take to remove such 
factors as bad grammar, slovenly style, 
untidy manuscripts and items which 
might bump against editorial taboos. 
The steps are, in effect, a table of con- 
tents for this book. They are also the 
writer’s keyboard chart. Practice makes 
perfect—‘“the wise student . . . will be 
surprised at the amount of good copy 
his typewriter can turn out if he will 
conscientiously tend it for an hour or 
so each day.” 

The units in the book devoted to mar- 
ket analysis, article analysis, and slant- 
ing help the free-lance writer gain an 
insight into the whys and wherefores of 
successful articles by posing critical 
questions about content, techniques, 
“typical” readers and mechanical re- 
quirements of markets. Throughout, the 
goal of writing for editors’ checks is 
emphasized, and the author seeks to 
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develop writers who are experts at tak- 
ing the editor-reader pulse. 

There are extremely helpful units, 
too, on specific markets, readability, 
manuscript preparation and the ethical 
and legal aspects of writing. Each unit 
in the book concludes with assigned 
readings (selected from the better- 
known magazine writing textbooks), 
supplementary readings, and a set of 
practical problems easily adaptable to 
classroom use. A concluding section, 
“Readings for the Writer,” is an ex- 
cellent bibliography covering the entire 
field of nonfiction writing for maga- 
zines. 


LaRRY DENNIS 


Kansas State College 


WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 
By Winston Allard and Emily C. Lin. 
Dubuque, lowa: William C. Brown 
Co. 1949. viii + 161 pp. $2.50. 


Y THIS IS THE FIRST ATTEMPT BY ANY 
competent writer and successful teacher 
to help beginning article writers get ac- 
quainted with the bulk of the buying 
markets. Within the limitations men- 
tioned by the authors in their preface, 
this is a successful undertaking. 

The student of article markets knows 
that much—perhaps 20 percent—of the 
information gathered about such a mass 
of markets is out of date before it 
comes off the press. Addresses and edi- 
tors change frequently. Magazine poli- 
cies and needs likewise shift rapidly. 
Wisely, these authors warn the young 
writer that this book is no substitute 
for thorough study of the periodicals 
themselves. 

While any reviewer would find that 
many of his own favorite markets were 
not included, these will probably be 
added to the following and more com- 
plete editions. One of the strengths of 
the book is its concentration on the 
article to the exclusion of all forms of 
fiction. 

An expanded preface or an introduc- 
tory chapter might well be included in 
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subsequent editions to tell how to use 
the book, and to prepare the reader to 
understand the information presented. 
For instance, mention might be made 
that markets which were open when 
the authors compiled the data may be 
closed a month later. The reverse is 
also true. Beginners not understanding 
this commonplace situation may become 
discouraged too soon. 

Any writer who has the stuff from 
which successful writers are made will 
benefit from a line-by-line reading of 
the entire book. This reviewer hopes 
there will be future editions as the 
authors promised. Meanwhile beginners 
—both in and out of journalism classes 
—in article writing should explore this 
guide for the help it most certainly 
provides. 

GEorRGE L. BiRD 
Syracuse University 


U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL 1950. Edited by 
Tom Maloney. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. 1949. 400 pp. $6.50. 


YW THE 15TH VOLUME OF AN OUTSTAND- 
ing series, U. S. Camera Annual 1950 
probably is the best and most complete 
collection of high-quality photography 
issued anywhere in the world. The book 
is uniformly interesting, and the high 
quality of layout and printing through- 
out the volume will add to the reader’s 
enjoyment. 

There will be those, of course, who 
quarrel about the selection of certain 
pictures for this “collection of the best 
work.” Indeed, some of the photographs 
do appear to be somewhat ordinary, if 
not mediocre, and of the snapshot var- 
iety. But these are few in number, and 
in the main they do not detract from the 
otherwise fine quality of the book. 

With this 15th edition, the editors 
ot U. S. Camera have ventured into a 
broader field. In their first “internation- 
al” edition they have emphasized the 
work of European photographers and 
expressed the hope that they will be able 
to collect the best photographs in the 


world—not just in the United States— 
for future editions. 

If any major criticism can be leveled 
at the book, it is with the editors’ in- 
terpretative remarks concerning the 
photographic collection. In the introduc- 
tion to the annual, they point out: 
“There will be an inevitable compari- 
son of the pictures in the international 
edition with our own American photo- 
graphs. It should be no discredit to us 
to find that European pictures—for this 
issue at least—are superior to the Am- 
erican work.” 

But the editors own up to “stacking 
the cards” when they admit that the 
European pictures were the best from a 
number of years while the American 
section was restricted to pictures made 
in 1949 only. Thus it is hard to make 
a fair comparison of the relative merits 
of the American and European sections 
of the book. All in all, the American 
photographers represented in the vol- 
ume seem to this reviewer to have done 
as effective a job in technique and art- 
istry as their European competitors. 

Another editorial note at the begin- 
ning of the section on news photographs 
will not make press photographers very 
happy. U. S. Camera editors report that 
they were “exceedingly hard put to find 
news photographs of the calibre con- 
sistent with previous years... and 
that the most important events of the 
year were accomplishments that were 
not photographic and visually tangible 
. . . We saw ten times as many news 
pictures (as for the other sections of 
the book) and rejected almost all of 
those thousands of pictures. There was 
enough chaff to fill ten volumes, not 
enough good grain to be included in the 
very few pages that U. S. Camera can 
devote to what we have always felt is 
the more important of our photo classi- 
fications.” 

The news picture section is devoted 
almost exclusively to “personality por- 
traits.” These are excellent indeed, but 
one wonders if the editors looked 
searchingly enough for good news pic- 
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tures. It is hard to believe that there 
were no good news pictures produced in 
1949. Also, if the editors are really sin- 
cere in their desire to make U. S. Cam- 
era the collection of the best photo- 
graphs of the year, their decision to 
leave out certain photographs which ap- 
peared in Life magazine—“because Life 
reaches such a tremendous audience 
there is no reason to repeat these pic- 
tures’”—seems hardly consistent. 

The final feature of the volume is one 
of the best. It is the reproduction of 
representative pictures from “The Exact 
Instant,” the Museum of Modern Art 
show prepared by Edward Steichen, 
covering 100 years of news photo- 
graphy. 

For anyone who wishes to keep 
abreast of what is going on in the field 
of photography, U. S. Camera Annual 
1950 is required reading. Anyone else, 
whether interested in photography or 
not, will find this volume highly inter- 
esting. 

FLoyp G. ARPAN 
Northwestern University 


GRAPHIC Forms: The Arts as Related 
to the Book. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1949. 128 pp. II. 
$4.50. 


WY THIS BOOK IS THE OUTGROWTH OF A 
symposium held in January 1949 at the 
Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Joint sponsors were The Book- 
builders of Boston and the Harvard 
University Press. Fourteen men parti- 
cipated in the four panels. These were 
all men of such stature in their special 
fields that their names are known to 
all persons interested in the art of the 
book. In addition to the fourteen, Philip 
Hofer, curator of printing and graphic 
arts in Harvard library, summed up the 
papers here presented. 

The cleavage between the tradition- 
alists and the “moderns” is sharp and 
stimulating. The views expressed by 
Conkwright, Dwiggins and Rollins are 
definitely in the former category; those 


of Kepes, Rand, Levit and Armitage 
represent the avant-garde. Then there 
is Walter Dorwin Teague, a designer 
whose work was for years definitely 
traditional and neoclassic, but whose 
viewpoint has shifted in recent years to 
a restrained modernism. The temper of 
his earlier thinking is apparent in his 
unwillingness to break completely with 
the past. 

Two artists are represented. Their 
primary concern is with book illustra- 
tion in their special techniques: wood 
engraving and lithography with Lynd 
Ward, and etching with Samuel Cham- 
berlain. 

Donald Klopfer of Random House 
presents the publisher’s viewpoint and 
problems, and J. Donald Adams of the 
New York Times takes a look at the 
future of books and readers. 

The list is rounded out by the Beil- 
ensons. Peter Beilenson’s work at his 
Peter Pauper Press is very conservative, 
but his remarks expressed here do not 
betray that. Edna Beilenson attempts, 
with some success, to force all designers 
into three psychological classifications. 
Her reasoning is provocative but some- 
times tenuous. 

P. J. Conkwright of Princeton Uni- 
versity Press makes a good case for the 
traditionalists when he discusses “Uni- 
versity Press Book Design.” He believes 
that any movement which cuts off com- 
pletely the blood stream of the past is 
doomed to a short life, and that a style 
which breaks so radically with the past 
as to outstrip public typographic taste 
is losing in the more desirable quality 
ot effectiveness what it gains in the less 
desirable one of novelty. 

The “moderns” have their best 
spokesman in Merle Armitage. Armit- 
age realizes there is much more to suc- 
cessful “modern” typography than the 
use of bold sans-serif types and the em- 
ployment of unusual spatial relation- 
ships. His position as art director and 
designer with Look magazine has prob- 
ably enforced a valuable descipline 
which a free-lancer such as Rand or 
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teachers like Kepes and Levit have not 
experienced. 

One of the most interesting papers in 
the book is the one by J. Donald 
Adams on “Tomorrow’s Readers.” He 
feels the peculiar nature of the book 
will keep it alive in spite of competing 
mediums of communication, that the 
book-buying audience is a large poten- 
tial one, and that it can be reached only 
when writers adjust themselves to it. He 
suggests thai millions of Americans are 
in rebellion against the general content 
and approach to life in today’s fiction, 
sensing its essential falsity. 

The book includes a section in which 
each of the participants has chosen 
several examples illustrating his premise. 

Physically, it is a well-designed and 
expertly produced book, being a suc- 
cessful reflection of the symposium in 
its balance between the “modern” and 
the traditional. 


CARROLL COLEMAN 
State University of lowa 


PRINTING AND PROMOTION HANDBOOK. 
By Daniel Melcher and Nancy Lar- 
rick. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1949. 
x-+ 386 pp. Ill. $6. 


% TWO COMPETENT WRITERS, DANIEL 
Melcher, manager of mail sales and 
circulation for R. R. Bowker Company, 
and Nancy Larrick, editor of Young 
American Readers, both widely exper- 
ienced in writing, printing, and produc- 
tion procedures, have joined to furnish 
a handbook that, for content, ranks 
about midway between Dictionary of 
Printing Terms (by R. T. Porte) and 
Production Yearbook (edited by Leo H. 
Joachim). 

The Handbook also combines organ- 
ization plans of the volumes cited 
above: it follows the Dictionary’s plan 
of alphabetizing subject matter, and it 
echoes the Yearbook’s plan of devoting 
considerable text and illustrations to im- 
portant subjects. The result is a happy 
compromise, a handbook that may be 
used like an encyclopedia, 


The information presented in the 
Handbook makes it a valuable, almost 
up-to-the-minute summary of hundreds 
of topics, mostly in the fields of editing, 
proofreading, printing, production, and 
promotion. Each page is crowded with 
interesting fact and commentary and 
about half contain one or more illustra- 
tions. Many of the treatments of alpha- 
betized subjects end with lists of firms 
that supply equipment or of persons that 
perform specialized tasks. Many also 
contain lists of books to examine for 
more detailed information. 


Those of us who teach in the field of 
graphic arts processes would agree 
whole-heartedly with the authors in this 
paragraph (page 256): “The printing 
industry suffers from an almost total 
lack of creative imagination when it 
comes to coining needed new words. 
Such words as ‘print,’ ‘cut,’ ‘engrave,’ 
and ‘reproduce’ positively stagger under 
the burden of the work that they are 
called upon to perform.” 


The Handbook represents a tremend- 
ous amount of work for the two 
authors. The task of checking on latest 
developments for a volume of this sort 
would be enough to keep several per- 
sons on pins and needles. On the whole, 
the authors came through with only 
minor boners. One such is in this sen- 
tence (page 150): “Lydian, for example 
is available only in the form of foundry 
type.” (Intertype sells matrices for it). 

The perils of writing on technical 
subjects are further illustrated in this 
paragraph (page 116): “Although grav- 
ure is a high-quality process for re- 
producing black-and-white photographs, 
it is not yet entirely dependable as a 
color process. Many large magazines 
whose inside pages are printed in roto- 
gravure print their covers in letterpress 
because of the more dependable quality 
of rotogravure.” 

Nearly 20 pages of the book are de- 
voted to a bibliography of books and 
periodicals the authors found helpful. 
Like many such lists, this one errs on 
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two counts: 1. It lacks a sense of dis- 
criminating judgment, and 2. It includes 
too many out-of-print books (seven of 
the first 13 titles listed are out of print). 
A handy list of graphic arts films ends 
the volume. There is no index; none is 
needed. 

Production notes: Text is set in two 
13 pica columns. End papers show two 
charts, one on how to choose the right 
printing process when there are no 
photographs or other halftones, the 
other when there are photographs or 
other halftones. 

Estimate: The volume should show 
anyone—editor, printer, teacher, spe- 
cialist, or novice—much that he either 
did not know before or had forgotten 
about. 

THOMAS F. BARNHART 
University of Minnesota 


CONTEMPORARY JOURNALISM. Edited by 
John E. Drewry. Athens: The Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. 1949. 122 
pp. $2. 


WY THIS IS A COLLECTION OF 15 SPEECH- 
es delivered in 1948 and 1949 at the 
Georgia Press and Radio Institutes, the 
Industrial Editors Institute, and the 
George Foster Peabody Awards pre- 
sentations. The editor, Dean Drewry of 
the Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Georgia, has 
written an introduction and biographical 
sketches of the contributors. 

Aim of the book is to extend the use- 
fulness of the institutes and to preserve 
a number of talks appraised as con- 
tributions “of some lasting value to the 
literature of the field.” The chapters 
treat the general fields of press, radio, 
and specialized pubtications. 

Scanning the contents page, one finds 
welcome names and promising subjects. 
Among them are Edward R. Murrow, 
CBS commentator, “Information vs. 
Emotionalism”; Erwin D. Canham, edi- 
tor of Christian Science Monitor, “The 
American Press and World Crisis”; Ro- 
bert T. Elson, chief of Time correspon- 


dents, “The Problem of Interpretation”; 
Ward Greene, editor and general mana- 
ger of King Features, “Good Reporters 
and Good Reporting”; A. D. Willard 
Jr., executive vice-president of National 
Association of Broadcasters, “Radio 
U.S.A.” 

Some of the chapters are provocative, 
others amazingly good jobs of conden- 
sation with practical value. Mr. Elson’s 
piece on interpretation is worth the con- 
templation of a good many newspaper- 
men. H. F. Heil, editor of National 
Cash Register Company’s NCR Factory 
News, does a remarkably good job of 
summarizing the scope and background 
of the house organ field. Some helpful 
suggestions on how department stores 
can use radio are offered by Enid Day, 
radio advertising manager of Davison- 
Paxon Co., Atlanta. Robert U. Brown, 
editor of Editor & Publisher, sketches 
an interesting if somewhat gloomy pic- 
ture of a newspaper business in which 
revenues have not been able to keep 
ahead of increased costs. 

Alas, not all chapters live up to the 
promise of their titles. Some are dis- 
appointingly short; others are of doubt- 
ful “lasting value.” The editor and 
authors are not entirely at fault. Good 
speeches do not necessarily make good 
prose between book covers. 

Most of the faults of the book are 
those inevitable in a compilation of this 
sort. No theme, no point of view tie the 
unrelated chapters together. (Selections 
are arranged alphabetically by author.) 
The proportion of one subject to an- 
other is faulty. (For instance, Mr. Can- 
ham’s “The American Press and World 
Crisis”—an abridgement of the original 
talk—gets less than two pages while 
Ken Tredwell’s “Announcers and Con- 
tinuity” gets more than ten.) 

The book does have some faults not 
inherent in the nature of the material. 
The biographical sketches in some in- 
stances seem ill-proportioned to the 
chapters they precede. For instance, a 
sketch of approximately 450 words ac- 
companies Mr. Canham’s contribution 
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of about 635 words. And there is an 
abundance of minor but annoying typo- 
graphical errors. 

Contributors not previously men- 
tioned are Irvin S. Abeloff, general man- 
ager of Station WLEE, “Programming 
and Production”; Joe T. Cook, presi- 
dent, National Editorial Association, 
“Value of Press Associations—State and 
National”; Edwin O. Meyer, president, 
Newspaper Association Managers, 
“Newspaper Promotion”; G. Richard 
Shafto, “Retail Radio Advertising”; Sam 
J. Slate, program director, BBC, New 
York, “Interpreting America to Great 
Britain”; and Paul Wooton, president, 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors, ‘““The Business Press.” 

TED PETERSON 
University of Illinois 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON TECH- 
NICAL NEEDS: PRESS, FILM, RADIO. 
Unesco Publication 436. Paris: Unit- 
ed Nations Educational, Scientific, 


and Cultural Organization. September 
1949. 296 pp. $1.20. 


WY THIS IS THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
of the Unesco Commission on Technical 
Needs, and continues in the pattern of 
the Commission’s reports of 1947 and 
1948. The former reports surveyed the 
news agencies, press, radio and film in 
12 and 17 countries, respectively. The 
1949 report adds surveys of 14 addi- 
tional countries, making 43 altogether. 
The data presented in these reports re- 
present an extremely useful compila- 
tion of material on world journalism 
and information media not to be found 
anywhere else. The Commission has 
proposed that the surveys be extended 
to additional countries. 

Detailed reports on the news agen- 
cies, press, radio and film situations and 
organizations in the 14 countries sur- 
veyed by field workers during the early 
months of 1949 occupy three-quarters 
of this paper-bound volume. The coun- 
tries surveyed were Finland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Algeria, Egypt, Morocco, 


Tunisia, Lebanon, Turkey, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile and Paraguay. 
The other pages in the book are de- 
voted to general conclusions and recom- 
mendations by the Commission, and by 
the special committees, together with a 
group of short accounts of the Unesco 
Secretariat’s activities in the mass com- 
munications field during the year pre- 
ceding. 

The recommendations by the Com- 
mission on Technical Needs are an as- 
pect of the Unesco program, and an as- 
pect of the general United Nations pro- 
gram, intended to improve the climate 
of world relations. Effective realization 
of the recommendations made by the 
1949 Commission, as with recommenda- 
tions of other years, is contingent upon 
the solution of certain other problems, 
very generally, such as currency ex- 
change and transportation limitations. 
The difficulties of reaching a general 
agreement among governments on free- 
dom of information also have remained 
an obstacle to the realization of certain 
of the Unesco Commissions’ recommen- 
dations heretofore. 

The report of the full Commission 
for 1949 notes the accomplishments of 
the Secretariat during the year in sup- 
port of previous proposals intended “to 
assist in the restoration and develop- 
ment of the means of mass communica- 
tions,” and urges that the work be con- 
tinued both through Unesco and other 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, with more world publicity for the 
issues involved. The Commission sug- 
gests that the Secretariat strive toward 
three special objectives in 1949-1950: 

1. To contribute to the world-wide 
campaign for fundamental education 
and for the reduction of illiteracy; 

2. To further the advancement of 
professional training for press, film, and 
radio throughout the world; and 

3. To stimulate the pooling and ex- 
change of materials and knowledge of 
mass cOmmunications among all coun- 
tries, in order that these communica- 
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tions may be used more effectively for 
education and international understand- 
ing. 

It is recommended by the full Com- 
mission that more general use be made 
of the materials gathered by Unesco and 
that the Secretariat, through its Depart- 
ment of Mass Communications, should 
prepare a world bibliography of publi- 
cations On mass communications; that 
Unesco should continue its efforts to ex- 
tend and improve professional training 
for journalists in all countries, continue 
its efforts in reference to the establish- 
ment of an International Institute of 
Press and Information, and undertake 
studies in techniques of communication 
to determine the most effective means of 
reaching various audiences. It concludes 
with a special recommendation that 
qualified advisory committees be set up 
“to advise on policy and assist when 
specialized questions” arise relative to 
subjects within the area of mass com- 
munications. 

The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of each of the separate commit- 
tees dealing with press and news agen- 
cies, radio, and films include pertinent 
observations as to the work of Unesco 
in those areas, as based in part on the 
field workers’ returns from the countries 
surveyed during 1949, 

The U. S. members of the Technical 
Needs Commission of 13 were Dr. Ed- 
gar Dale, of the Ohio State University, 
who was chairman of the full Commis- 
sion as well as a member of the spe- 
cialized Film Commission; and Dr. Wil- 
bur Schramm, of the University of Illi- 
nois, who was a member of the spe- 
cialized Press and News Agencies Coin- 
mission. 

As with the earlier reports, and other 
Unesco studies, this one may be ob- 
tained in the United States through the 
Columbia University Press, Publications 
Department, New York 27, N. Y., and 
im Canada through the Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen Street West, Toronto. 


ROBERT W. DESMOND 
University of California 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: A SELEC- 
TIVE REPORT ON RECENT WRITING. 
Washington: Library of Congress, 
European Affairs Division. 1949. 153 
pp., multilithed. $1. 


W% THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS HAS EN- 
listed the services of Harry J. Krould 
to select and to annotate guides and 
bibliographies on fundamental problems 
of the world press. The entire project 
is prompted, doubtless, by growing de- 
mands on the Library for information 
about these topics and by the funda- 
mental importance which the issue of 
freedom of information has assumed 
in world politics and in government pol- 
icy. Mr. Krould’s wide experience with 
the European press and in official in- 
formation agencies in the United States 
fits him specifically for his task. 

His guide to European publications, 
The European Press Today (Library of 
Congress, 1949; $1) underlines the need 
for a handbook of the world press. A 
useful’ supplement is his Reference 
Notes on the Press in European Coun- 
tries Participating in the European Re- 
covery Program, published by the Lib- 
rary in 1948. 

Freedom of Information includes a 
selection of recent materials on the 
subject. The compiler doesn’t pretend 
that the contents are exhaustive or in- 
clusive, but rather that they provide a 
guide to main and current arguments 
and interpretations. Sub-divisions in the 
publication classify the materials on the 
(1) international level, under (2) Am- 
erican comment, (3) comment on other 
countries, and (4) a note on the totali- 
tarian concept. 

The references include documents 
and reports of the United Nations and 
other international agencies, and of per- 
tinent American and foreign materials. 
Several good recent sources of informa- 
tion on the press of foreign countries, 
notably publications on the Latin Am- 
erican press, are described. 

Mr. Krould’s examination of the lit- 
erature “seems to confirm a personal 
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opinion that there is general global 
trend toward increasing expression of 
belief in, and decreasing application of, 
freedom of information.” Perhaps an- 
other inference which can be drawn 
from the evidence is that freedom of 
information never has taken firm root 
in the world, except in a few countries 
which fought for and won it. 


Increasing expression of belief in 
freedom of information is a hopeful 
sign. Several rounds in the fight recent- 
ly have been lost to disbelievers who do 
not dare to attack it, but it is not yet 
clear which of the protagonists really is 
on the defensive. Current developments 
can be traced by following the directions 
supplied by this useful guide. 

RALPH O. NAFZIGER 
University of Wisconsin 


THE PEopLE Don’t KNow. By George 
Seldes. New York: Boni & Gaer, Inc. 
1949, 342 pp. $3. 


Y THIS VOLUME BRINGS GEORGE SELDES’ 
long list of allegations against the press 


up to mid-1949. It is concerned most 
largely with the behavior of our news- 
gathering agencies in the years since 
World War II, which Mr. Seldes blames 
for the war hysteria and our general 
and persistent misunderstanding of 
Europe, particularly Eastern Europe, 
since 1945. 


Mr. Seldes’ thesis is that news out of 
Europe, since the war, has been tailored 
to order for commercial and financial 
interests. News has been selected, dis- 
torted, and even manufactured to fit a 
preconceived pattern, rather than being 
reported true to life. Here, according to 
Seldes, is the postwar news pattern: 
Russia can do no good, no nation 
which sides with Russia or which re- 
sembles the Russian system can do 
good, and all our efforts to counter the 
Russian moves have been just, wise, 
and successful. 


In keeping with this pattern, so his 
thesis runs, we had created for us the 


legend of the “iron curtain.” We had 
misrepresentations of the cases of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac, Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Masaryk, Tito, and others. More funda- 
mentally, the whole tenor and trend of 
events, not only in the Eastern countries 
but even in Italy, France, and England, 
have been misrepresented to us, ac- 
cording to his interpretation. We have 
not been told of the strong popular sup- 
port of the revolutionary trends in the 
former countries, or of the strong pop- 
ular skepticism regarding our whole 
cold war policy in the latter countries. 
We have not been told that labor in the 
Western countries, in all probability, 
will not join in an East-West war. 


Even reports such as those issued by 
the United Nations Economic and So- 
cial Council in February and again in 
April 1948, showing a much greater 
relative industrial and economic recov- 
ery in the Eastern countries than in 
Western Marshall Plan countries, were 
almost completely suppressed, he con- 
tends. 


The extremely broad terms in which 
these propositions have to be presented 
in a brief review must not deceive the 
reader into supposing they are so stated 
in the book. Those familiar with Mr. 
Seldes’ “exposes” of the press will not 
fall into this error. While no citing of 
specific examples could completely es- 
tablish charges as comprehensive as 
some of Mr. Seldes’, it is only fair to 
say that he leaves little room for doubt 
that our news sources have in numerous 
instances been definitely misleading, as 
in the contradictory reports of the death 
of Masaryk—by suicide and by assas- 
sination, each with varying details. 


It is also fair to say that Mr. Seldes 
presents impressive evidence supporting 
many of his major propositions, such as 
his contention that British, French, Ita- 
lian labor will not support a war, 
if war we get. He is especially convin- 
cing in his argument that the “iron cur- 
tain” sometimes has been no more than 
a smoke screen used to conceal “fixing” 
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of the news by our own news agencies. 
He cites a speech by Dr. Curtis D. 
MacDougall of Northwestern Univer- 
sity in support of his contention that 
the press foments war hysteria. 

Mr. Seldes has, of course, been doing 
this sort of thing for a long time and 
the net effect of the present volume, like 
most others, doubtless will be to con- 
vince more strongly those already con- 
vinced that our much vaunted news 
services will bear looking into. It is 
unlikely to convince the news services 
themselves. 

Eart L. VANCE 
Florida State University 


COMMUNICATING IDEAS TO THE PUBLIC. 
By Stephen E. Fitzgerald. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1950. xv + 
267 pp. $3.50. 


W% THESE TWO QUOTES FROM THIS VOL- 
ume state its thesis and indicate its 


purpose: 
“Exposure to information does not 
equate with absorption. 


Information 
made available to people is not the same 
thing as information absorbed by 
people.” 

“It is not so much the fact which 
counts, as the extent to which the fact 
can be injected into the mainstream of 
people’s ideas.” 

The public relations man should not 
expect that Author Fitzgerald, a New 
York public relations counsel, in these 
pages will give him a foolproof blue- 
print for actually communicating facts 
and ideas. But he may expect to find a 
considerable amount of new informa- 
tion and a great many practical sug- 
gestions. 

In Part 1 of the two-part book, Mr. 
Fitzgerald outlines “The Scope of the 
Opportunity.” These 75 pages should 
prove interesting to anyone concerned 
with the broad field of public relations, 
especially in that they offer a concise 
history of the developments within and 
by that profession during and since 
World War II. 


QUARTERLY 


In Part 2, “The Techniques of Com- 
munication,” the author describes and 
evaluates the new and old tools for the 
modern-day public relations job. His 
conclusion is none too conclusive: Use 
some of the tools some of the time and 
others at other times. 


Excellent and potentially valuable to 
any public relations man are Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s chapters giving concrete data 
about the pros and cons of the several 
communications media, down through 
and including television. This last med- 
ium, he says, is yet too new to be 
appraised adequately. He does express 
the opinion that television will not deal 
radio a mortal blow. One might ques- 
tion, however, his flat statement that 
television has not reduced attendance at 
public events covered by it. 


In general, says the author, the most 
effective communications media are, in 
this order: face-to-face discourse, in- 
cluding personal contacts and speech; 
oral-plus-visual presentation, such as 
television and motion picture; radio; 
and print. Newspapermen among his 
readers will be chagrined at the rela- 
tively low standing he gives the press 
as a communicator, but Mr. Fitzgerald 
cites numerous studies—most of them 
by educators in the fields of psychology 
and sociology—to bolster his argument 
that auditory impressions are stronger 
and more lasting than are visual ones. 


Up-to-date in its factual matter and 
liberally laced with examples actual and 
hypothetical, the volume rises well 
above the deadly dullness which damns 
so many books in its and allied fields. 
It’s the kind of book a management- 
thwarted P. R. man would like to hand 
his boss. 


Communicating Ideas to the Public 
is beamed at business and industry, but 
its new information and new approach 
recommend it to the student, teacher, or 
practitioner in any branch of public 
relations. 

RANDOLPH L. FORT 
Emory University 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM RE- 
SEARCH. Edited by Ralph O. Nafziger 
and Marcus M. Wilkerson. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1949. 142 pp. $2.50. 


@% RESEARCH AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL 
in journalism has spread until it is 
nation-wide. With the establishment of 
divisions or institutes of communica- 
tions research in some schools, journal-.- 
ism has become even more interested 
in meeting today’s social demands. 


The journalist, who must be adept in 
many things, might cite Bacon and say, 
“I take all knowledge to be my pro- 
vince.” 


This volume recognizes the problems 
facing the communications investigator 
and seeks to furnish him a guide into 
the particular field he enters. 


An Introduction to Journalism Re- 
search is the fourth in the series of 
Journalism Monographs published un- 
der the auspices of the Council on Re- 
search of the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 


It includes an introduction by Ralph 
O. Nafziger and a conclusion by Frank 
Luther Mott, who point out the needs 
for such a work and the growing im- 
portance of research in journalism 
schools. One chapter deals with “His- 
tory and Journalism Research,” by 
Marcus M. Wilkerson; another is “Re- 
search in Legal Problems of Communi- 
cations,” by F. S. Siebert. Others are 
“Journalism Research and Statistics,” 
by Chilton R. Bush; “The Question- 
naire Interview,” by Earl English; “Con- 
tent Analysis in Mass Communication,” 
by Fay Day, and “The Experimental 
Method and Communications,” by 
Charles L. Allen. 


At first glance, the eager student 
might say, “At last, a ‘how-to-do-it 
book’ which tells me all about re- 
search.” He had better take a second 
look. The book claims to be only an 
introduction, and it is that. The book 
furnishes good reading on the line of 
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departure; but after leaving the jump- 
off line, the scholar also ought to em- 
ploy the tools mentioned in the compre- 
hensive bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter. 

A few of the sections are thorough 
explanations. Dr. Siebert mentions 
some guides in legal research; so does 
Dr. Bush in his enlightening section on 
statistics (more clearly stated than 
some full textbooks on the subject). Dr. 
English enumerates types of question- 
naires and recommends steps for con- 
ducting surveys. 

Thought-provoking material is to be 
found in Charles Allen’s chapter on the 
experimental method. 

An Introduction to Journalism Re- 
search will be useful as a text for grad- 
uate seminars, valuable to graduate stu- 
dents, and helpful to faculty members. 
However, as an explanation of how to 
solve research problems, it does not go 
far enough. Many readers will join Dr. 
Nafziger in the hope, expressed in his 
Introduction, that in time each topic 
may be “expanded into a _ separate 
monograph.” 

ELLSWORTH CHUNN 
University of Missouri 


SCHOOL YEARBOOK EDITING AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. By Calvin J. Medlin. Man- 
hattan: Kansas State College Press. 
1949. 104 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


% THIS IS A BOOK WITH A PLACE AND A 
purpose. Its place is in the thousands of 
high schools and colleges which each 
year produce and issue yearbooks; its 
purpose is to present—simply, graphic- 
ally, and understandably—the way these 
yearbooks can be produced efficiently 
and satisfactorily. 

Medlin achieves two purposes in the 
way he has written and laid out this 
book. First of all, the book is elemen- 
tary to the point that it can be under- 
stood and followed by inexperienced 
sponsors of publications and _ their 
staffs, yet it is not tedious or dull to 
the point that it repels the teacher or 
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editor who has had wide experience in 
producing yearbooks. Second, the book 
is so thorough that even the most ex- 
perienced yearbook folk will find new 
ideas and new means of presentation 
in it—while to the inexperienced, it 
will act as a complete biueprint. 

The book covers all phases of staff 
selection, tone and theme, copywriting 
and layout, editing, and printing. Of 
equal importance to yearbook staffs and 
sponsors are the chapters on budgeting 
and controlling of finances, methods of 
raising revenues, and methods of keep- 
ing financial records. The book ends 
with a section contrasting letterpress and 
offset printing, giving the advantages and 
disadvantages of each, and showing by 
chart with specific examples the produc- 
tion costs under each printing system. 
A style book is included as an appendix, 
showing proofreading and editing marks 
along with recommendations on abbre- 
viations, capitalization, punctuation, 
titles and names, etc. 

Profuse use of pictures and charts on 
systems of layout add to the practical 
value of the book. 

I heartily recommend School Year- 
book Editing and Management to all 
sponsors. A complete study of this book 
by both sponsor and student staff early 
in the school year will prevent a lot of 
headaches later in the year. 

C. E. Bounps 
University of Alabama 


INTRODUCTION TO FUNCTIONAL SEMAN- 
Tics. By Joseph G. Brin. Boston: Bos- 
ton University. 1949. 201 pp. $3. 


W% FUNCTIONAL SEMANTICS IS DEFINED 
by Dr. Brin, professor of Semantics 
in Boston University’s School of Public 
Relations, as “Language examined and 
employed from the standpoint of the 
reality which it purports to represent.” 
Toward the development of his thesis 
he gives considerable effort to the care- 
ful definition of the terminology of 
semantics, and one is drawn slowly to 
the conclusion that this pocket-size col- 


lege textbook in the hands of Dr. Brin 
might well become a class-guide for a 
spirited exploration of words and their 
meaning-in-use. In less than competent 
hands, however, or if entrusted to one 
not so convinced, as is Dr. Brin, in the 
good to be achieved in the study of 
functional semantics, the results might 
not be so happy. 


To the journalist, the political leader, 
the speaker and the writer, the limita- 
tions of words in the communication of 
ideas is a daily concern. One needs con- 
sider only the single word “democracy” 
as now used in world politics to appre- 
ciate our often too futile efforts to 
reach understanding with our fellow 
man. Dr. Brin assures us that the study 
of semantics is not, in his opinion, a 
cure-all, but he is convinced that “if 
the nature, structure, and limitations of 
language are more universally under- 
stood, there would be... less ten- 
sion .. . (and) more amiable interper- 
sonal, inter-group and international rela- 
tions.” 


Chapters of considerable interest to 
the journalism instructor would most 
likely include the two entitled “The 
Effective Word” and “Euphemism.” In 
the first, Dr. Brin gives careful study 
to the five qualities of the “best words” 
for effectiveness. These qualities, in the 
order of his discussion, are: understand- 
ability, precision, suitability to speaker 
or writer, suitability to subject, and 
sense and sensibility. In the chapter on 
euphemism, he presents a list of words 
in which he balances the harsh conno- 
tation against the euphemism, thus: 
miserly—conservative or prudent; draft 
—selective service; press agent—public 
relations counsel, and so on. 


The book closes with an appendix 
composed of reprints and some exer- 
cises for students. But a great deal more 
materials for class use would be re- 
quired before the book could serve as 
a text for an average college class. 

NIEL PLUMMER 
University of Kentucky 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AND PROMO- 
TION. By Leslie Willard McClure. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1950. 
ix + 461 pp. 


WY A CHOICE OF TEXTBOOKS FOR TEACH- 
ers of newspaper advertising is now 
available. Professor McClure’s book is 
the second general book on newspaper 
advertising to enter the field, the first 
one having appeared in 1947. Besides 
being a good textbook, the work will 
also serve as a helpful reference volume 
for practicing mewspaper advertising 
men, particularly space salesmen and 
those who plan and conduct research 
and promotion for the newspaper ad- 
vertising department. 


All important topics germane to 
newspaper advertising are dealt with, 
nearly all receiving adequate treatment 
for textbook use, and several are ex- 
ceptionally good. Four chapters are de- 
voted exclusively to research and pro- 
motion; this contribution fills a gap in 
the literature on newspaper advertising. 


The author, associate professor of ad- 
vertising at the University of Illinois, 
devotes a strong section to salesmanship 
and the specific problems of selling 
newspaper advertising. But in the pre- 
face he sights a goal which no one text- 
book can accomplish. He looks to the 
day “when the salesman sits down with 
the advertiser on the same side of the 
desk and helps him select the right mer- 
chandise within his store’s natural price 
zone and advertise it at the most fav- 
orable time, using effective copy ap- 
peals .. . helping the advertiser to 
tailor-make an entire advertising plan 
to fit his individual business.” The goal 
is the ultimate, of course, but one chap- 
ter on advertising copy, one on layout, 
one on typography, and one on retail 
store advertising departments cannot be 
expected to make us experts on all 
phases of retail advertising. Such chap- 
ters, however, do serve to awaken the 
student of newspaper advertising and 
the newspaper advertising worker to the 
need for more extensive knowledge in 


these fields. As for the goal itself, “ ’tis 
a consummation devoutly to be wish’d.” 

The book is strong on the topics of 
the newspaper advertising department, 
color in newspaper advertising, research 
and promotion, selling, special prob- 
lems for weekly newspapers, and public 
notice and legal advertising. It might 
appropriately give fuller treatment to 
the important topics of rate structures 
and classified advertising, and to minor 
but essential topics of mat services and 
merchandising services. 

More than 16 years of experience in 
daily and weekly newspaper advertising 
gives the author a good sense of values 
in dealing with this subject. For ex- 
ample, in the chapter “The Retail Ad- 
vertising Salesman,” he devotes a sub- 
topic to “Energy Is Invaluable.” “Jim 
Smith might be able,” he writes, “to 
walk into a merchandise manager's of- 
fice at 9:00 a.m. after a sound sleep 
and radiate enough enthusiasm and per- 
suasive force in his interview to win a 
nod of approval for 1,400 lines of ad- 
vertising; but can he do the same thing 
at 4:30 p.m. on a day following a short 
and restless night of sleep after having 
experienced a series of discouraging re- 
fusals?” The author has trod the path. 
A number of years of teaching have 
wrought a ciear expository style of pre- 
sentation. He has gathered ample and 
apt examples, case histories, and statis- 
tics to amplify the fundamentals. 

ERNEST A. SHARPE 
University of Texas 


ADVERTISING TEXT AND CASES. By Neil 
H. Borden. Chicago: Richard D. Ir- 
win. 1950. 1037 pp. $6. 


WY A REASONABLY CORRECT DESCRIPTION 
of this most recent product of an il- 
lustrious author’s pen might be: “A con- 
densed 5-foot shelf of material prima- 
rily adaptable to the case-study method 
of learning advertising.” The book is 
not a textbook in the ordinary sense of 
the term and Mr. Borden’s extremely 
brief introductory remarks at the be- 
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ginning of each section serve brilliantly 
to remind the experienced advertising 
teacher that the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of the materials in this book are 
still left to the teacher. 

The author wants the book properly 
understood in its relation to his other 
works. In the preface he begins by say- 
ing that “This volume is a sequel to the 
author’s Problems in Advertising.” He 
states his purpose most clearly and spe- 
cifically in these words: “The main ob- 
jective here is . . . to provide a selec- 
tion of business cases for those who 
wish to study advertising by the prob- 
lem or case method.” The book admir- 
ably fulfills this function and should be 
known as a case book, not a text. 


Organized in nine sections, the ma- 
terial of the book is divided into seg- 
ments which can best utilize the accom- 
panying case material. It was not Mr. 
Borden’s intent to include anything that 
might be called a “technique” of ad- 
vertising, for, although he recognizes 
the essential usefulness of advertising 
techniques, this book was designed to 
be a storehouse of study materials. 


Section 1 discusses briefly how busi- 
ness can use advertising; Section 2 is 
concerned with how to use advertising 
to stimulate primary demand; Section 3 
treats advertising as a method of stimu- 
lating selective demand; Section 4 is on 
promotional programs; Section 5 on 
advertising to develop institutional at- 
titudes; Section 6 on the selection of 
media; Section 7 on accounting and 
statistical control of advertising and 
selling methods; Section 8 on measure- 
ment of advertising efforts; and Section 
9 on advertising agency relations. 


The approach is entirely from the 
standpoint of the business executive. 
The question uppermost in the author’s 
mind at all times is “How can business 
most effectively use advertising to stim- 
ulate sales or to solve some other im- 
portant problem of management?” The 
discussion that precedes the case ma- 
terial in the individual sections is in- 


tended to give the student in a school 
of business some background for a 
better understanding of the problems 
delineated in the case studies. The de- 
claratory material does an excellent job 
of supplying background for those sec- 
tions which treat of business problems 
such as stimulating demand and devel- 
oping desirable public attitudes toward 
business. In three areas—selection of 
media, measurement of advertising’s 
effectiveness, and advertising agency 
relations—the discussion leaves one 
wishing there were time to investigate 
these important subjects more thor- 
oughly. 

Such a book will immediately take its 
place on our book shelves along with 
Mr. Borden’s previous volumes, all of 
which many times have proved to be 
gold mines of highly effectual informa- 
tion sorely needed by teachers of ad- 
vertising. It will be used by faculty and 
students alike for those documentary 
histories of actual business experience 
with advertising which are difficult if 
not impossible for the average teacher 
to collect. 

CHARLES L. ALLEN 
Northwestern University 


Other Books Noted 


CURRENT PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Day OF JUDGMENT. By David Cushman 
Coyle. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1949, 212 pp. $3. 


An interpretation of the “dilemma of 
our time,” with the author’s ideas as to 
the social and political measures that offer 
the best hope for freedom, democracy, and 
the wise use of science. Mr. Coyle is an 
engineer and publicist who has written ten 
earlier books on economic and political 
affairs. 


SOUTHERN LecGacy. By Hodding Carter. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1950. v + 186 pp. $3. 

A well-reasoned explanation of why 
Southerners behave as they do; written by 
the Pulitzer-prize winning editor of the 
Greenville (Miss.) Delta Democrat-Times. 
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SOUTHERN Po.itics. By V. O. Key Jr. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1949 xxvi + 
675 pp. Ill. $5. 


The most comprehensive and illuminat- 
ing state-by-state study yet written on the 
Southern political scene. The author, a 
life-long Southerner now on the Yale pol- 
itical science faculty, was enabled by a 
Rockefeller grant to make hundreds of 
on-the-scene observations and interviews. 
Thoroughly documented, his book is a 
“must” for anyone wishing to write on the 
extraordinarily diverse and complicated 
“Solid South.” 


THE STATE OF Europe. By Howard K. 
Smith. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1949. xiii + 408 pp. $3.75. 


An up-to-date history, country by coun- 
try, of the last four years. Written by a 
Rhodes scholar, trained in economics and 
history, who became a top-flight news- 
gatherer and commentator for CBS. Mr. 
Smith believes that Europe must have full 
social reform and political liberty, and that 
the Russians are accomplishing the first at 
the expense of the second, while we are 
promoting political liberty at the expense 
of reform. 


27 MASTERS OF PotiTics. By Raymond 
Moley. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 1949. xii + 276 pp. $3.50. 

Profiles of recent and contemporary 

U. S. political leaders, based on Mr. Mo- 

ley’s personal acquaintance with each. 


HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 

100 YEARS IN THE ST. PAUL PIONEER 
Press, 1849-1949. Edited by Martin F. 
Lindemann. St. Paul, Minn.: Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press. 1949. 101 pp. Ill. $1.15. 


An interesting anniversary volume, com- 
posed of photographic reproductions of 
stories, editorials, advertisements, and _ il- 
lustrations which have appeared in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press over a period of 100 
years. 


GENERAL REFERENCE WORKS 

A DICTIONARY OF WoRD MAKERS. By Cecil 
Hunt. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1949. 176 pp. Ill. $3.75. 


Pen pictures, in popular style, of people 
whose names have passed into the English 
language; for example, Tantalus of “tan- 
talizing,” Eros of “erotic,” Mrs. Bloomer, 
Gordius of the “Gordian knot,” Sax of 
saxophone, and many others. 


MASTERPLOTS. Edited by Frank N. Magill 
and Dayton Kohler. 2 volumes. New 
York: Salem Press. 1949. xxvi + 1144 
pp. $10. 


Contained in these two volumes are 
plot-stories of 510 famous novels, plays, 
epic poems, and legendary tales from the 
world’s great literature. More than 45 per- 
cent of the works represented are still in 
copyright. The story-summaries, prepared 
by a staff of 30 writers, are surprisingly 
well done. Preceding each story will be 
found useful reference data, a list of the 
principal characters, and a brief critique. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS AND LOANS. 
By S. Norman Feingold. Boston (83 
Newbury St.): Bellman Publishing Co. 
1949. 254 pp. $6. 


A valuable reference book for students 
and student counsellors, containing com- 
plete information on hundreds of student 
aids not usually found in college and uni- 
versity catalogs. Every scholarship, fel- 
lowship, and loan write-up includes qual- 
ifications, funds available, special fields of 
interest, and where and how to apply. The 
only awards classified under the heading 
of “Journalism” are the Nieman fellow- 
ships. 


SCHOYER’S VITAL ANNIVERSARIES OF THE 
KNOWN WorLp For 1950. Vol. III. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (304 Ross St.): Will 
Schoyer & Co. 1950. 32 pp. $2. 


A useful reference work for newspaper 
offices and free-lance writers, listing im- 
portant anniversaries chronologically with 
a concise explanation of each. Indexed. 


THUMB-NAIL HISTORY OF WoRLD War II. 
By H. H. Husted. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. 1949. 442 pp. $5. 


A day-by-day account of World War II, 
ending upon an ominous note as the 
author surveys the prospects for future 
international conflicts. 


THE UNITED STATES AND Europe. A Bib- 
liographical Examination of Thought 
Expressed in American Publications 
during 1949. Washington: Card Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress. Dec. 1949. 
192 pp. $1.30. 

Another of the excellent annotated bib- 
liographies prepared by the European Af- 
fairs Division of the Reference Depart- 
ment, Library of Congress, under the di- 
rection of Harry J. Krould. 
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THE WORKING PRESS OF THE NATION. 
Edited by Tom Farrell. New York (420 
Lexington Ave.): Public Relations Press, 
Farrell Publishing Corp. 362 pp. $15. 
Over 40,000 cross-indexed names and 

titles of executives, departmental chiefs, 
and other key personnel of daily news- 
papers, news services, photo services, fea- 
ture syndicates, magazines, trade press, 
radio and television stations, news reels, 
etc. 


JOURNALISM 


Recent European Publications 
On Mass Communications 


By J. P. URLIK* 


DENMARK 

Lund-Johansen, O., ed. and pub. World 
Radio Handbook. Copenhagen: Lindorf- 
salle 1—Hellerup, Nov. 1949. 6s.6d. 


GERMANY 

Boemer, Karl. Handbuch der Weltpresse. 
Armanen-Verlag. 

Dresler, F. A. Die Italienische Presse. 
Wurzburg, 1941. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BBC Quarterly. London W. 1: British 


Broadcasting Corp. Nov. 1949. 3s.6d. 


BBC Yearbook. London W. 1: British 
Broadcasting Corp. Nov. 1949. 3s.6d. 
Cloutman, Brett and Luck, Francis. Hale, 
E. H., ed. Law for Printers and Pub- 

lishers. London: Staples Press. 30s. 

Gorham, Maurice. Television. London: 
Percival Marshall, Oct. 1949. 12s.6d. 

Grisewood, Harman. Broadcasting and 
Society. London: S. C. M. Press, Nov. 
1949. 2s.6d. 

Mumley, F. A. Publishing and Booksell- 
ing. London: 1949. 

Pedrick, C., ed. World Radio and TV An- 
nual. London; Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co., Oct. 1949. 

Scan, TV Monthly Magazine. 
Rolis House Publishing Co. 

The Newspaper Press Directory. (Inter- 
national). London E. C. 4: Benn Bros. 
Ltd., 154 Fleet St., Oct. 1949. 30s. 

The Press and Its Readers. (Compiled by 
Mass Observation). London W. 1: Ad- 
vertising Service Guild, 10 Hertford St., 
Nov. 1949. 7s.6d. 


London: 


*Division of Free Flow of Information, Mass 
Communications Department, Unesco, 19 Avenue 
Kleber, Paris 16°. 


QUARTERLY 


Bibliography of Manuals 
On Quantitative Research 


By CHILTON R. BUSH 
Stanford University 


Prepared at the request of the National 
Council on Research of AASDJ. 


SAMPLING 

Bureau of the Census. A Chapter on Pop- 
ulation Sampling. Superintendent of 
Public Documents. Washington 25, D. 
C. 1947. $1. 

Columbia University Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. Training Guide on 
Sampling (Sociology 195-196). Colum- 
bia University Bookstore, 116th St. & 
Broadway, New York. $1.50. 


INTERVIEWING 

Columbia University Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. Training Guide on the 
Technique of Qualitative Interviewing. 
(Sociology 195-196). Columbia Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 116th St. & Broad- 
way, New York. $1.25. 

National Opinion Research Center. Inter- 
viewing for NORC. National Opinion 
Research Center, 4901 South Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 1945. $2. 


CONTENT ANALYSIS 

LASSWELL, H. D. aNnpD LEITEs, N. Lan- 
guage of Politics; Studies in Quantita- 
tive Semantics. Geo. W. Stewart, Inc., 
New York. 1949. $5.75. 

LAZARSFELD, P. AND BERELSON, B. Anal- 
ysis of Communication Content. Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, 15 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York. $2. 


QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN 

Columbia University Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. Training Guide on 
Constructing Questionnaires and Inter- 
viewing Schedules. (Sociology 195-196). 
Columbia University Bookstore, 116th 
St. & Broadway, New York. $1.25. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

CuaPIN, F. S. Experimental Designs in 
Sociological Research. Harper & Bros., 
New York. 1947. $3. 

Columbia University Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. Training Guide on the 
Controlled Experiment. (Sociology 195- 
196). Columbia University Bookstore, 
116th St. & Broadway, New York. $.50. 

GREENWOOD, B. Experimental Sociology. 
King’s Crown Press, New York. 1945. 
$2. 








Book Reviews 


STOUFFER, SAMUEL A. et al. Measurement 
and Prediction. (Vol 4 of Studies in So- 
cial Psychology in World War II). 
Princeton University Press. 1949. $10. 


TABULATION AND ANALYSIS 

Brown, L. O. Marketing and Distribution 
Research. (Chap. 23). Ronald Press, 
New York. $5. 

Bureau of the Census. Manual of Tabular 
Presentation. 268 pp. Supt. of Public 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 1949. 
$1.50. 

International Business Machines Corp. 
Marketing Research by Means of the 
IBM Punched Card Method. Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York. 34 pp. Free 
on request. 

ZEISEL, H. Say It With Figures. Harper & 
Bros., New York. 1947. $2.50. 


STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 
Brown, T. H. The Use of Statistical Tech- 
niques in Certain Problems of Market 
Research. (Harvard University Business 
Research Study No. 12). Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Sol- 
diers Field, Boston, Mass. 1935. $2. 


GENERAL 
LAZARSFELD, P. Methods of Social Re- 


search. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
York. 1950. 


New 


READERSHIP SURVEYS 
Daily Texan Readership Survey. Texas 
Student Publications Inc., Austin. 1949. 
Mimeographed. Conducted by the stu- 
dents in Granville Price’s class in “Press 
and Contemporary Affairs.” 


lowa Study of Newspaper Readership, No. 
4 (The Anamosa Journal, March 17, 
1949). Conducted by the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa School of Journalism, Iowa 
City, Iowa, with the cooperation of the 
Iowa Press Association. 

Readership Study of the Kent (Washing- 
ton) News Journal, December 1948. 
Conducted by the School of Journalism 
University of Washington under the 
supervision of Vernon P. Frost. 

Readership Survey of the Shelbyville (In- 
diana) News. Conducted by students in 
the Department of Journalism, Butler 
University, Indianapolis, Indiana. Re- 
sults tabulated by students in the de- 
partment’s copydesk classes. George H. 
Miller in charge of survey. 


Recent Pamphlet Material 
On Journalistic Subjects 


By EUNICE COLLINS 
University of Illinois 

Associated Press Managing Editors Asso- 

ciation, Reports of the Continuing Study 
Committees. 1949. (Copies available 
from Hugh V. Kelly, Executive Clerk, 
The Associated Press, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York.) 
The third in a series of classified critical 
studies, presented at the annual meeting 
of the APME in Fort Worth, November 
2-5, 1949. 

BeEviLLe, H. M., Jr., The True Dimen- 

sions of the Radio and Television Audi- 
ence. New York; National Broadcasting 
Company. 1949. 
Text of a talk by the director of re- 
search, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Inc., with an appendix of statisti- 
cal tables. 

Copyright Law of the United States of 
America. Bulletin No. 14. Washington 
25, D. C.: Copyright Office, Library of 
Congress, 1949. 15¢ 
Includes the U.S. Code on copyright 
and rules adopted by the Supreme Court 
for practice and procedure under section 
25 of an act to amend and consolidate 
the acts respecting copyright, approved 
March 4, 1909. Indexed. 


Editorially Speaking, vol 7. (Available 
from L. R. Blanchard, General Execu- 
tive Editor, Gannett Newspapers, Times- 
Union Building, Rochester 4, New 
York.) 1949. Free. 

The seventh in a series of pamphlets in 
which are reproduced talks and papers 
given at the semi-annual conferences of 
Gannett editors and business executives. 

HINCHCLIFFE, ALICE. An Investigation of 

the Rutland Jailed Veterans and Their 
Press Treatment, May 1949. Boston: 
School of Public Relations, Boston Uni- 
versity. 1949. 
The author, who is a graduate student 
in the Division of Journalism, School of 
Public Relations, Boston University, 
states that her thesis is “intended to 
study impartially the press coverage 
given the GI debtors over the wires, in 
ten large metropolitan dailies, and in 
four local New England newspapers; 
and to draw final conclusions regarding 
this coverage.” 
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How Do the Comics Affect Your Child? RANKIN, ForNEY A., Who Gets the Air? 


(Northwestern Reviewing Stand 13:6, 
August 14, 1949.) Evanston, IIL: 
Northwestern University. 1949. 10¢. 

Participants in this radio discussion 
were: Stanley Baer, Robert W. Klee- 
meier, Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, Paul 


A. Witty, and the moderator, Marin J. 
Maloney. 


McCall People. Dayton, Ohio: McCall 
Corporation. 1949. Free. 

A brief history of the McCall Corpora- 
tion’s twenty-five years in Dayton, 1924— 
1949. Chief emphasis is given to pro- 
duction and equipment. 


Pope, JAMES S. Twenty Years of Lectures: 
What Else Is Needed? New York: De- 
partment of Journalism, New York Uni- 
versity. 1949. 

The twentieth address delivered under 
the Don R. Mellett Memorial Fund, and 
presented at the Leadership Institute, 
University of Georgia, Athens, July 13, 
1949. A plea for civic leaders to uphold 
and encourage the best in newspaper 
performance. 


Washington, D. C.: National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 1949. 


The author is director of the Govern- 
ment Relations Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. The 
pamphlet treats the following: Physical 
Obstacles to Good Listening, Peoples 
Speaking to Peoples, Government Re- 
lations, and Relations with Other Coun- 
tries. 


Report on the Printing Industry, New 


York 6; J. W. Rockefeller Jr. and Asso- 
ciates, 140 Cedar St. 1949. $1. 
Discussion of the various printing pro- 
cesses with data on equipment, speed of 
production, and personnel involved in 
operations. 


Unesco Copyright Bulletin, vol Il, Nos. 


2-3 (UNESCO Publication 401). Paris: 
Unesco, 19 Avenue Kleber. 1949. 50¢ 
This is a special number of this quar- 
terly bilingual (English-French) bulle- 
tin, devoted to the study of compara- 
tive copyright law and the meeting of 
the Committee of Experts. 











Over 250 schools, colleges, universities have purchased 
this practical, up-to-date book now in its second, revised edition 
and many have adopted it as a text. You may obtain an exam- 
ination copy from the author-publisher, Charles J. Felten, 250 
West 57th Street, New York 19. 
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Assisted by Granville Price (General Magazines); Armis- 
tead Pride (Negro Journalism); Baskett Mosse (Radio 
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The passing of the New York Sun was the biggest journalistic event of the past 
quarter. After more than a century of varied and distinguished activities, the 
paper was sold out to the Scripps-Howard interests amid charges and counter- 
charges that labor and management were to blame for its demise. In any case, it 
was generally agreed that its passing was probably the most striking development 
in New York journalism since the sale of the World, also to Scripps-Howard, al- 
most two decades before . . . Meantime various new mechanical developments 
were watched with the hope that they might lessen the economic strain on metro- 
politan publishing; another newsprint mill opened in the South, and in New 


England a “phototypesetter’ was the latest technological idea being studied by 
publishers. —W. F. S. 


Advertising 


ALLEN, HENRY. Outsell Other Media by Point-of-Sale Merchandising and Tie-Ins. Na- 
tional Publisher 30:4 p9 Jan. 
Anonymous. Ad Selling Budgets Still at °48 Level. E&P 82:48 p16 Nov. 19. 
——Ad Support Is Asked for Book Sections. E&P 82:46 p24 Nov. 5. 
——AMA to Advertise, Whitaker Tells NEA. E&P 82:48 p12 Nov. 19. 
——Classified Increased By Phone Soliciting. National Publisher 30:4 p14 Jan. 
Detroit Admen “Sell” Charity, Get $8,550,000. E&P 82:48 p24 Nov. 19. 
Early Advertising. Life 28:1 p39-42 Jan. 2. 
—For Sale: Research in Detroit. Business Week p35 Dec. 10. 
Information service offered. 
——’49 Linage Up 1.7% Sets 52-City Record. E&P 83:4 p12 Jan. 28. 
New Census Will Aid Advertisers—Hauser. E&P 83:4 p8 Jan. 28. 
——Silver Thaw: Portland Oregonian Meets Advertising Pressure. Newsweek 35:4 p58 
Jan. 23. 
——Small Business Group Issues P.R. Ad Series. E&P 82:46 p54 Nov. 5. 
——2 Billion More Ad Dollars Seen Needed for Prosperity. E&P 82:48 p9 Nov. 19. 
——Video Classification Boosts Agate Linage. E&P 82:46 p60 Nov. 5. 

—Weeklies Sell Classified for Des Moines R-T. E&P 83:3 p56 Jan. 21. 
Register-Tribune pays commission for want ads handled by community papers. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. AANR Movie Stresses Newspapers as Basic. E&P 83:3 p13 

Jan. 21. 


——“Business: Speak Up!” AANR Theme in 1950. E&P 82:51 p7 Dec. 10. 
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— —NAEA Resolurfon Urges Admen to Stop “Sniping.” E&P 83:4 pS Jan. 28. 
BuTLER, JAMES J. Drys Assail “Glamor” in Liquor Advertising. E&P 83:2 pll Jan. 14. 
DRAGONETTI, JosEPH W. Classified Used Car Linage Zooms in Dealer-Help Plan. E&P 
82:52 p7 Dec. 17. 
GARDNER, PAUL There’s a Future in Some Headlines. Nation’s Business 37:40-2 Oct. 
Lowe, FREDERICK N. NNPA Leader Offers Primer on Promotion. E&P 83:3 p44 Jan. 21. 
MEYER, Eric. Retailer Deplores Average % for Ads. E&P 82:46 p61 Nov. 5. 
ROVNER, SAMUEL. Bureau Documents Claim “All Business Is Local.” E&P 82:47 p16 
Nov. 12. 


Circulation 
AnonyMous. ABC Saluted on Its 35th Anniversary. E&P 82:50 p7 Dec 3. 
Publisher Strives for January 1 Date for All Renewals. Nebraska Newspaper 1:11 
p7 Nov. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. CMs Need to Know Production Better. E&P 82:50 p46 
Rec. 3. 
——Economy Ideas Told by Iowa Circulator. E&P 82:52 p50 Dec. 17. 
——Highway Post Offices Offer Delivery Help. E&P 83:2 p37 Jan. 14. 
Short-Term Collection for Farmers Advocated. E&P 83:3 p38 Jan. 21. 
DAVENPORT, JOHN ScoTT. Space Rates Follow Circulation. Iowa Publisher. 21:11 p3 
Nov. 
McCaFFERY, ROBERT. Survey Report Limns Typical Circulator. E&P 82:46 p32 Nov. 5. 


ROBINSON, LON L. Jr. Postal Check-Bait Brings in the Paid Renewals. Kansas Publisher 
36:7 p2 Nov. 


Community Newspaper 


ANONYMous. Community Service Is Key to Weekly Success. Nebraska Newspaper. 2:1 
p4 Jan. 


Weekly Boasts Home-Made Photo-Engraving Plant. Nebraska Newspaper 1:12 p10 
Dec. 


BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Weeklies Need Better Accounting Methods. E&P 82:47 p57 


Nov. 12. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 
ANOoNyMous ACLU Blames Daily for Peekskill Riots. E&P 82:51 p10 Dec. 10. 
Civil Liberties Union criticizes news handling of Paul Robeson incident. 
Buffalo News Gives Lie to Anti-A&P Ad Ban. E&P 82:50 p12 Dec. 3. 
——Children Escape Terrors of Life in Comics. Science News Letter 57:1 p2 Jan. 7. 
Comfort for Comics. Newsweek 35:2 p46 Jan. 9. 
Findings from survey of reading by 2,881 children. 
———Composographs. Life 28:1 p94-5 Jan. 2. 
Fake news pictures in the New York Graphic. 
Fulton Lewis Scare. New Republic 121:25 p7 Dec. 19. 
Getting Rid of Useless Talk, Useless Elements in Communications. Science Digest 
26:6 p35-6 Dec. 
Juvenile Journalism. Collier’s 124:12 p78 Sept. 17. 
Crime reporting. 
Monitor’s Monitor. Time 54:21 p50 Nov. 21. 
Erwin Canham finds press and radio deficient. 
——Pious Service. Time 54:25 p39 Dec. 19. 
Chicago Herald American’s pictures of execution questioned. 
Seven-Day Wonder. Time 54:25 p33 Dec. 19. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s radio interview criticized. 
——Sigma Delta Chi Tables Code Providing Penalties. ERP 82:48 p7 Nov. 19. 
——Too Much Newsprint? Time 55:3 p68 Jan. 16. 
The Economist believes US newspapers too big to edit. 
——wWhat Comic Books Pass Muster? Christian Century 77:52 p1540-1 Dec. 28. 
Report on St. Paul and Cincinnati investigations. 
—wWhose Blue Pencil? Time 54:26 p37 Dec. 26. 
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BLAKELY, ROBERT J. Ghost Writers in the Sky. p19 The Masthead 1:3 Autumn. 

Cousins, N. Even Good News Is News. Saturday Review of Literature 32:44 p22-3 
Oct. 29. Discussion 32:47 p27 Nov. 19; 32:48 p23 Nov. 26. 

Davis, R. G. News Criticism and the Democratic Tradition. American Scholar 19:1 
p9-19 Jan. 

EDWARDS, VERNE E., Jr. The American Medical Association as Reported in Six U.S. 
Dailies. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 26:4 p417 Dec. 

GERMAN, WILLIAM. Anything for a Dateline. Nieman Reports 4:1 Jan. 

Ickes, H. L. Looking Forward Backwards. New Republic 121:21 p16 Nov. 21. 
Newspapers and politics. 

LIEBLING, A. J. Aspirins for Atoms! New Yorker 25:46 p52 Jan. 7; 25:47 p68 Jan. 14. 

Lyons, L. Those Gentlemen of the Press. Coronet 27:1 p150-1 Jan. 

McCaFFERY, ROBERT. Newspaper’s Sources of Error. Iowa Publisher 21:12 p3 Dec. 

MotTTer, A. M. How to Improve the Comics. Christian Century 66:45 p1199-200 
Oct. 12. 

NEUBERGER, RICHARD L. The Press and the CVA. Nieman Reports 4:1 Jan. 

O’Connor, W. V. Short View of the New Criticism. English Journal 34:489-97. Nov. 

REDMAN, B. R. Critics in Hobbles and Blinders. Saturday Review of Literature 32:46 
p8-9 Nov. 12. 

SouLe, G. Liberal Journalism. Yale Review 39:2 p326-36 Dec. 
A diagnosis of U.S. journalism. 


TurGASON, A. J. Learning to Read Newspapers with Discrimination. English Journal 
34:522-3 Nov. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 
ANONYMOUS. Boston Reacts Quickly to Story of Skid Row. E&P 82:48 p42 Nov. 19. 
——Candidate No. 31. Time 54:18 p84 Oct. 24. 
New York Times air edition. 
—Colossal. Time 54:19 p65 Nov. 7. : 
Amon G. Carter's Star Telegram’s 480-page edition. 


——"“Crazy Driver” Idea Effective In Hammond. E&P 82:48 p24 Nov. 19. 
——Dixieland Jazz: New Orleans Newspaper War. Newsweek 35:4 p58 Jan. 23. 
He Just “Plays Dumb” To Get Science News. E&P 82:52 p63 Dec. 17. 
Hearst Station’s Help To Veterans Is Cited. E&P 82:46 p46 Nov. 5. 
House Dick. Time 54:18 p48 Oct. 31. 
Denver Post makes Gene Lowall roving crime editor. 
Margarine Victory Won by Newspapers. E&P 83:4 p18 Jan. 28. 
Modern Times. Newsweek 34:17 p54 Oct. 24. 
International air edition. 
Octagon-Shape Universal Desk Cuts Congestion. E&P 83:3 p27 Jan. 21. 
——WU Press Centers Speed News Copy. E&P 82:50 p42 Dec. 3. 
Western Union accelerates press services. 
AYERS, Harry M. America’s Worst Editorial Page. The Masthead 1:3 p16 Autumn. 
Basso, H. Profiles. New Yorker 25:37 p40-2 Nov. 5. 
The world of Caspar Milquetoast. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Chi. Sun-Times Seeks Class & Mass Appeal. E&P 83:2 p14 
Jan. 14. 
——3 Get Awards for Best Pages on Real Estate. E&P 82:49 p11 Nov. 26. 
Women’s Pages Widen Appeal, Say Editors. E&P 83:3 p14 Jan. 21. 
BUTLER, JAMES J. Press Reaction to AEC Conference Is Mixed. E&P 82:50 p15 Dec. 3. 
Capy, CARELTON. The Greatest Dissatisfaction In Editorial Writing. The Masthead 1:3 
p7 Autumn. 
CALDWELL, BILL. Story Starts Nation Praying for Little Girl. E&P 82:51 p11 Dec. 10. 
CANFIELD, P. S. Developing Farm Coverage. Iowa Publisher 22:2 p3 Feb. 
Cooper, KEN. Is Your Page One a False Face? National Publisher 30:4 p10 Jan. 
Dey, Louis. Editorial Pages Don’t Have to Look Like That. The Masthead 1:3 p23 
Autumn. 
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DRAGONETTI, JosEPH W. Phila. Bulletin Center Feeds 80,000 in Year. E&P 82:46 p26 
Nov. 5. 

East, BILL. Winston-Salem Acts to Clean Up Its “Juke Street.” E&P 82:48 p42 Nov. 19. 
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ANONYMOUS. “Distinct Fall in Rate of Expenditure and in Numbers Employed”—COI. 
WPN 42:1082 p21 Dec. 8. 
British government replies to criticism of its information activities. 
Report of Home Information Services: “Keep COI”: Limited Approval for State 
PR and Ad Methods. WPN 42:1081 p3 Dec. 1. 


Committee hits at high costs of government reports to the people. 








Radio Journalism 
ANONYMOvwS. La Presse Radiophonique et Radio-technique. E 103 p25 Nov. 20. 
Description of the French trade and technical press for broadcasting industries. 


Social Responsibility of Communications 
ANONYMOUS. Fate’s Paradox: Hitler and Dr. Goebbels Based Deadly Propaganda on 
American Advertising. ANN 22:1 p12 Nov. 1. 
A review of F. P. Bishop’s The Ethics of Advertising. 
Le Code de la Profession. E 101 pS Oct. 30. 
First publication of a proposed professional newspaper code. 
——Le Conseil Superieure de l’Ordre de la Press Francaise. E 102 p4 Nov. 10. 
Plan for a proposed voluntary, non-governmental press-regulatory body. 


Working Conditions of the Journalist 
Murer, Niets J. Journalist pa Europa-motet. JN 33:10 p155 Oct. 
How newsmen covered council of Europe. 
OLDEN, Caro. Kvinnene i Norsk Journalistikk. JN 33:12 p 189 Dec. 
Women play important part in Norwegian journalism. 
SHOHET, Ray. “Believe It Or Not” Journalism: Sudan Editor Does Everything From 
Sports Copy to Selling. WPN 42:1076 p10 Oct. 27. 
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A Selected Bibliography from Netherlands 
Journals for the Year 1949 


By MAARTEN SCHNEIDER, Chief, Reference Department 
Netherlands Government Information Office, The Hague; 
lecturer in journalism, Leiden University. 


Abbreviations used: DKJ, De Katholieke Journalist (monthly organ of the Roman Cath- 
olic Netherlands Journalists Circle); Med, Mededelingen van de Nederlandse Dagblad- 


pers 1945 (monthly of the re-established (1945) organization of directors of the Nether- 
lands daily newspapers). 


ANonyMous. Algemeen Nederlandsch Presbureau (ANP). Med, Jan. Feb. March and 
May. 
History of the foundation of the ANP co-operative. 
Radiokritiek op de krant. DKJ, March. 
Constructive comment on radio programs for housewives. 
——Verslag van het Congres der Federatie van Nederlandse journalisten over het wet- 
sontwerp opde journalistieke verantwoordelijkheid. DKJ, June-July. 
The Congress of Netherlands journalists on a bill to establish journalistic responsi- 
bility. 
——Verslag van het F. I. E. J.-congres. Med, June-July. 
Proceedings of a congress of European newspaper directors in Amsierdam. 
Is adverteren noodzakelijk? Med, May. 
Advertising in the daily press regarded as a necessity. 
Exker, A. Cri de coeur van dr. Drees. DKJ, Dec. 
The prime minister criticizes irresponsibility of the press. 
FopreMA, YGE. Reclame in de redactie kolommen van de dagbladen. DKJ, Nov. 
The regulation of advertising in newspapers. 
Welke taak heeft de pers? DKJ, Aug.-Sept. 
The problem of free publicity and public relations agents. 
HANEKROOT, L. Wettelijke tuchtrechtspraak. DKJ, May. 
An advocate’s viewpoint on press responsibility bill. 
HERMANS, H. Hoe betrouwbaar is de krant? Med, Sept.-Oct. 
The press should print the truth regardless of pressures. 
Krop, G. K. Televisie en dagbladwezen. Med, March. 
Press will gain little, lose nothing from television. 
Ovink, G. W. Welke krantenletter is de beste? Med, Feb. 
What is the most suitable body type? 
Rooy, M. Gevaren der subjectiviteit. DKJ, Jan. 
Fundamental principles of the profession of journalism. 
Het verschoningsrecht van de journalist. DKJ, March. 
Case for the journalist who wishes to conceal his news sources in court. 
-——Algemeen verbindende tuchtrechtspraak. DKJ, May. 
Defense of a bill defining journalistic responsibility. 
SCHRIJVER, ELKA. Wantoestanden in de modejournalistiek. DKJ, Jan. 
Property rights violations in journals devoted to fashion. 
VAN KEULEN, J. De opmaak van dag-en weekbladen. DKJ, May. 
A paper should see that appearances and purposes coincide. 
VROLIJK, M. Niet nu en niet zo. DKJ, May (special issue). 
An attack on a bill to fix journalistic responsibility. 
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Illinois Announces Reorganization 
Of Journalism and Communications 

The Board of Trustees of the University 
of Illinois on February 16 approved a re- 
organization of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Illinois. Under the 
new administration set-up, the name of the 
school has been changed to the “School of 
Journalism and Communications,” with 
three divisions—Journalism, Advertising, 
and Radio. Dr. F. S. Siebert will continue 
of director of the School of Journalism 
and chairman of the Journalism Division. 
Dr. Charles H. Sandage was named chair- 
man of the Advertising Division, and Ro- 
bert B. Hudson was named chairman of 
the Radio Division. Mr. Hudson joined 
the staff at Illinois last fall, coming from 
CBS. 

All communications activities at the Uni- 
versity, including the School of Journal- 
ism and Communications, the Institute of 
Communications Research, the Library 
School, the University Press, Public Rela- 
tions, and the Alumni Association will 
funnel through Dr. Wilbur Schramm, who 
was appointed dean of communications, 
effective July 1, 1950. Dr. Schramm holds 
the rank of research professor of jour- 
nalism. 

The work of the Institute of Communi- 
cations Research, which Dr. Schramm 
founded and has directed since 1947, will 
be expanded. The Ph. D. in mass com- 
munications already has been authorized 
and several candidates are working toward 
the degree. 


Minnesota Research Division 
Gets Grants Totaling $21,200 


Two new grants totaling $21,200 have 
been made for the work of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalism’s 
Research Division on newspaper studies, 
radio listening, and public opinion polling. 

The Minneapolis Star and Tribune have 
provided $17,000 for a two-year period in 
expanding previous grants to the Division. 
Under an assignment of $4,200 from 
KUOM, the University radio station, an 
intensive evaluation of educational radio 
problems will be made. 

Several research internships are being 
provided for graduate students under the 
new grants. The Research Division’s proj- 
ect for the Office of Naval Research, 
which calls for a study of predictive fac- 
tors related to radio listening and other 
mass media, is now in its third year. 

The Star and Tribune grant provides 
for a program of fundamental reesarch 
into problems dealing with the press, and 
for the application of research to special 
problems including reader-interest surveys, 
advertising and circulation studies, funda- 
mental problems of news presentation, 
and investigation of public attitudes. The 
Research Division also provides technical 
counsel and service to the Star and Trib- 
une in connection with the Minnesota 
Poll. 

Studies for KUOM will include surveys 
of metropolitan listening, rural listening, 
and School of the Air participation, as 
well as program analysis work. 

Dr. Charles E. Swanson, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, is directing the re- 
search studies. 
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Council on Radio Journalism 
Elects Baskette as Chairman 


Floyd K. Baskette, associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Colorado, 
has been elected chairman of the Council 
on Radio Journalism. Arthur Stringer of 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
has been named secretary-treasurer. The 
election was conducted by Mitchell V. 
Charnley, University of Minnesota, retir- 
ing chairman. 

Four Council directors, each of whom 
began three-year terms January 1, are Wil- 
ton E. Cobb, general manager of Radio 
Station WMAZ, Macon, Ga.; Karl Koer- 
per, vice president and managing director, 
Station KMBC, Kansas City; Dr. Arthur 
M. Barnes, associate professor of journal- 
ism at the State University of Iowa; and 
Mr. Baskette. 

Other directors are Kenneth G. Bartlett, 
Syracuse University; William Brooks, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; Eugene 
Carr, Brush-Moore Newspapers; Professor 
Charnley; Baskett Mosse, Northwestern 
University; and Mr. Stringer. 

The Council on Radio Journalism was 
set up five years ago as a cooperative en- 
terprise for raising radio news standards 
by joint action of the Association of Ac- 
credited Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism and the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 


Wesley H. Maurer Promoted 
To Chairmanship at Michigan 


Professor Wesley H. Maurer was ap- 
pointed in December as chairman of the 
University of Michigan Department of 
Journalism. 

He was made executive-secretary of the 
department in 1947. Since the retirement 
in 1948 of Chairman John L. Brumm, Mr. 
Maurer had been acting chairman. 

Except for a three-year period as news 
editor and editorial writer for the Athens 
(Ohio) Daily Messenger and as assistant 
professor of journalism at Ohio Univer- 
sity, Professor Maurer has served on the 
Michigan journalism staff since 1924. At 
one time he had been news editor of the 
Mexico (Mo.) Evening Ledger. 

Professor Maurer is a graduate of the 
University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism, class of 1922, and later of the School 
of Public and Business Administration and 
the College of Liberal Arts at Missouri. 
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20 Journalism Students Begin 
UCLA Graduate Division Work 


A limited class of 20 students began 
work in February in the new Graduate 
Department of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles. The 
class included four foreign students—from 
Bombay, India; Rangoon, Burma; The 
Netherlands, and Germany. Five of the 20 
were women. 

Dr. Joseph A. Brandt, professor of jour- 
nalism and chairman of the department, 
announced the appointment to the per- 
manent staff of Miss Harva Kaaren Sprag- 
er, instructor of journalism, and Arthur 
A. Engel, lecturer in journalism. 

Miss Sprager is a graduate of Stanford 
University and the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism. She is a 
former staff member of the Burlingame 
(Calif.) Advance; the Los Angeles Daily 
News, the San Francisco Chronicle, and 
Radio Station WQXR, New York. 

Mr. Engel has been assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the Hollywood Reporter and has 
been on the staffs of the Washington Post 
and the New York Post. During the war 
he was a member of the public relations 
section of the Marine Corps. 

Part-time members of the UCLA gradu- 
ate school staff in journalism are: George 
Wasson, chief counsel for the Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corporation, lecturer in 
the Law of Libel in Communications; Ro- 
bert E. G. Harris, special editorial writer 
for the Los Angeles Times, lecturer in 
Political Reporting; and Lawrence M. 
Dorris, for 25 years head of the copy desk 
of the Los Angeles Times, lecturer in Copy 
Editing. 

The curriculum at UCLA has been ar- 
ranged around the publication of a weekly 
laboratory paper, The California Sun. The 
investigatory problem for the class this 
year will be “Surface Transportation in 
Los Angeles.” Five of the students have 
been excused from the basic news com- 
munications course in order to do disser- 
tations. 

The University has made a special ap- 
propriation to permit the Department of 
Journalism to operate during the summer 
session, so that the first class will be 
processed before September 1950. 

Dr. Brandt, the chairman, is a former 
newspaper man, book publisher, and uni- 
versity president. 
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News Notes 


AATJ Committees Appointed 
By President Smith 

An incomplete list of committee ap- 
pointments for the coming year was an- 
nounced by Henry Ladd Smith, AATJ 
president, shortly after he took office in 
January. They were: 

AATJ Members of Joint Committees— 
Bryant E. Kearl, University of Wisconsin, 
convention program; Robert Taylor, Wis- 
consin, publicity; Keen Rafferty, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, time and place. 

AATJ Committees —Niel Plummer, 
University of Kentucky, nominations (two 
others to be appointed, unless the merger 
is completed); William F. Swindler, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Floyd K. Baskette, 
University of Colorado, and Kenneth N. 
Stewart, New York University, standards; 
Elmer F. Beth, placement bureau; Scott 
M. Cutlip, William A. Sumner, and Clay 
Schoenfeld, all of Wisconsin, convention 
arrangements; Robert Taylor, Lester L. 
Hawkes, and Robert S. Beeler, Wisconsin, 
publicity; Andrew W. Hopkins and Henry 
Ladd Smith, Wisconsin, and J. L. O’Sulli- 
van, Marquette University, convention 
supervisory. 


Upperclass Program Set Up 
For Journalism at Florida 

A revised professional program in jour- 
nalism at the University of Florida was 
approved shortly before January 1 by the 
University Curriculum Committee and was 
put into operation at the beginning of the 
second semester. The Department of Jour- 
nalism was made a school last July 1. 

The program calls for concentration of 
professional work in the junior and senior 
years. Only two survey courses are being 
offered to freshmen and sophomores. 

Two sequences, editorial and advertis- 
ing, have been developed, said Rae O. 
Weimer, director of the school. In either 
sequence, the student is limited to a maxi- 
mum of 40 semester hours in journalism. 
In the editorial sequence, a minimum of 
30 hours in journalism is required, in ad- 
dition to the four credit hours in the lower 
division; in the advertising sequence, the 
minimum is 27 hours, in addition to the 
lower division work. 

Pre-professional students in journalism 
will be required to take two semesters in 
economics, one in history, and one in 
psychology. 


Weigle Resigns at Oregon, 
Will Return to Stanford 

Dean Clifford F. Weigle, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Journalism, 
will return to the Stanford University fac- 
ulty this summer as associate director of 
the Institute for Journalistic Studies, 
President J. E. Wallace Sterling, has an- 
nounced. 

Dean Weigle, who became dean of the 
Oregon School of Journalism in 1948, 
was on the Stanford faculty from 1934 to 
1948. In his new position at Stanford he 
will divide his time between administra- 
tion, research, and teaching. 


William Allen White School 
Chooses Foundation Directors 

Jack Harris, publisher of the Hutchin- 
son (Kan.) News-Herald and other Har- 
ris newspapers in Kansas, was elected 
president of the William Allen White 
Foundation of the University of Kansas 
at its organizational meeting in Lawrence 
November 7, 1949. 

Other officers elected were Alvin Mc- 
Coy, Kansas correspondent of the Kansas 
City Star and Times, vice president; Karl 
Klooz, bursar of the University of Kan- 
sas, secretary-treasurer; and Burton W. 
Marvin, dean of the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public Informa- 
tion, director. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Mr. Harris, Mr. McCoy, Dean Mar- 
vin; Oscar Stauffer, publisher of the To- 
peka State Journal and other Stauffer pa- 
pers; Deane W. Malott, chancellor of the 
university; Clyde Reed, Jr., publisher of 
the Parsons Sun; and Martin Fruhman, 
Dallas businessman. 

The Foundation allocated $10,000 to 
inaugurate the William Allen White Lec- 
ture Series at the university and to com- 
pile and publish casebooks for instruction 
in journalism. The board also approved 
the establishment and operation of news- 
paper seminars. 

James B. Reston, reporter for the New 
York Times, gave the first of the William 
Allen White lectures February 10, Mr. 
White’s birthday. 

Other recent speakers at the William 
Allen White School were Basil L. Walters, 
executive editor of the Knight Newspa- 
pers, and Carroll Binder, editorial editor 
of the Minneapolis Tribune. 
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Meeting on Occupied Countries 
Hears Report on Information 

A report on the Information Section of 
a recent National Conference on the Oc- 
cupied Countries was issued in January 
by O. W. Riegel, director of the Lee Me- 
morial Journalism Foundation at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Professor Riegel was rapporteur for the 
meeting on “Information: Centers and 
Mass Media,” at which Margaret Carter, 
chief of the Division of Public Liaison of 
the Department of State, was chairman. 
Sessions were held December 10 at the 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C. 
The conference was sponsored by the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas of the 
American Council on Education, with the 
co-operation of the Department of State. 
Professor Riegel represented the Associa- 
tion of Accredited Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. 

Major attention at the meeting on in- 
formation, said Professor Riegel, was 


given to: A description of American in- 
formational policies and practices in Ger- 
many and Japan; a report on the current 
development of indigenous agencies in the 
communications fields of these countries; 


and recommendations for government and 
private action. 

Lt. Col. D. R. Nugent, chief of the Civil 
Information and Education Division of 
the General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allie¢ Powers, Japan, de- 
scribed the current status of the media of 
press, radio, and motion pictures in Japan. 
He stressed the growth and vitality of 
Japanese activity in these fields under mil- 
itary government policies. 

The work of American information cen- 
ters and libraries in Germany was re- 
viewed by Patricia Van Delden, chief of 
the information centers (HICOG), who 
stressed the importance of informing pub- 
lic opinion in the United States as a means 
of establishing the validity of the Ameri- 
can program in Germany. 

Thomas E. Goldstein, of the Depart- 
ment of State’s Bureau of German Affairs, 
discussed implications and results of the 
American policy of gradual release of 
mass media control to the Germans. He 
made special reference to the effects of a 
general license of last August, which has 
been followed by a proliferation of na- 
tionalistic newspapers. 
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Charles Lewis, chief of the Radio 
Branch of the Information Services Divi- 
sion (HICOG), reported a generally more 
favorable situation in the German radio, 
in part as the result of the composition of 
the boards appointed to control the pub- 
lic service corporations in this field. 

Herbert Edwards, chief of the Division 
of International Motion Pictures of the 
Department of State, described the use of 
approximately 500 portable projectors for 
documentary film showings through the 
information centers in Germany. He also 
outlined the program of acquisition and 
production of non-theatrical films on both 
German and American themes. 

Group discussion concerned the ade- 
quacy of private competitive enterprise in 
news and motion pictures, motivations and 
needs of populations in occupied areas, 
and ways in which private agencies could 
increase their participation in information 
programs. The group recommended that 
the American government look into the 
financial problems of German newspapers, 
with a view to alleviating their unfavor- 
able situation and toward democratic ori- 
entation. 


George C. Betts of Syracuse 
On Leave to Work With U.N. 

Several leaves of absence, staff adjust- 
ments, and other activities marked devel- 
opments this winter and spring at the 
Syracuse University School of Journalism. 

George C. Betts, assistant professor, 
left February 1 on a year’s leave to join 
the United States mission to the United 
Nations. During the war Professor Betts 
was press Officer of the United States em- 
bassy in Manila. Mario Rossi, lecturer in 
journalism who was recently appointed 
executive secretary to Mayor Thomas H. 
Corcoran of Syracuse, is teaching the 
course in government publicity while Mr. 
Betts is absent. 

Dr. George L. Bird, professor and 
chairman of the Graduate Division, is on 
leave this spring to complete work on a 
new journalism text. His work as division 
chairman has been assumed by Professor 
Wesley C. Clark, head of the Newspaper 
Practice Department. 

Arch C. Wagar, publicity director of 
the Easy Washing Machine Company, 
Syracuse, is teaching the undergraduate 
course in public relations at Syracuse this 
spring. 





News Notes 


Journalism Made a Department 
At Wayne; Holden Is Chairman 


Instruction in journalism at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, has been given depart- 
mental status, with Professor W. Sprague 
Holden as chairman. Previously journal- 
ism was taught in the Department of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature. 

The news-editorial phases of newspaper 
work have been taught at Wayne and at 
Detroit Junior College, one of the Uni- 
versity’s predecessors, since the 1920’s. At 
present, about 250 students are enrolled 
in all journalism courses. 

Professor Holden joined the Wayne 
faculty in 1946. He formerly was an edi- 
torial writer for the Detroit Free Press, 
and earlier had worked on the Akron Bea- 
con-Journal, the San Francisco Argonaut, 
and Time. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and holds a master’s 
degree from Columbia University. 

The department’s other full-time teacher 
is William White, assistant professor, who 
joined the staff in 1947. Staff members of 
the Detroit News, Detroit Free Press, De- 
troit Edison Publications, Detroit Times, 
and Detroit Jewish Chronicle are among 
special instructors in journalism. 


Instrumental in creation of the new de- 
partment was a committee of Detroit area 
editors. 


University of Miami Receives 
$75,000 in Facsimile Material 


The University of Miami has received 
$75,000 worth of facsimile equipment 
from the Miami Herald for research stud- 
ies. The equipment was formerly used by 
the Herald to broadcast the first radio 
newspaper in the Southeast. The presenta- 
tion of the material was made by James 
L. Knight, business manager of the paper, 
to Dr. Bowman Ashe, president of the 
University of Miami, at a formal cere- 
mony. 

The Miami Department of Journalism 
is now printing U-M Newsfax, a five-day- 
a-week paper, as part of its facsimile re- 
search program. Contents of U-M News- 
fax include spot campus news and pic- 
tues, bulletins from the journalism depart- 
ment’s AP wires, and photographs sup- 
plied by the Miami Herald from AP Wire- 
photo, International News Photos, and 
campus photographers. 


Marquette Journalism Offices 
Moved in Expansion Program 


To facilitate the expansion program at 
Marquette University, offices and class- 
rooms of the College of Journalism were 
moved recently to a residential building 
purchased by the University. 

With the exception of the Marquette 
University Press, which is operated by the 
College, all journalism facilities (including 
an editing laboratory, a student news 
room, and editorial offices of the student 
publications) are now under a single roof. 

The journalism building has been named 
Copus Hall, in honor of the Rev. John E. 
Copus, S. J., a former newspaper man and 
teacher who introduced journalism courses 
into the Marquette curriculum in 1910. 
The College of Journalism will remain in 
Copus Hall until a proposed new journal- 
ism classroom building is completed at 
Marquette. 


Alfred A. Crowell Appointed 
Journalism Head at Maryland 


Alfred A. Crowell, on the staff of the 
Department of Journalism at Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, since 1944, has 
been appointed professor of journalism 
and head of the Department of Journal- 
ism and Public Relations at the University 
of Maryland. He took over his new duties 
January 1. 

The Maryland journalism department is 
in the College of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration. Dr. J. Freeman Pyle, dean of 
of the college, who announced Professor 
Crowell’s appointment, said the journalism 
department “should afford unusual oppor- 
tunity for practical training and study be- 
cause of its proximity to the journalism 
and public relations capital of the world.” 

Mr. Crowell is the author of Law of 
Press Photography. He began newspaper 
work as a cameraman and was formerly 
managing editor of the Columbus (Ga.) 
Inquirer and the Middleton (Ohio) Jour- 
nal. At Kent State he managed the School 
of Journalism’s photographic short course, 
and in 1948 originated the annual Kent 
“Short Course for Industrial Editors.” 

Mr. Crowell received the bachelor’s de- 
gree and master’s degree in English from 
the University of Oklahoma and the mas- 
ter’s degree in journalism from the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
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Three New Appointments Made 
To Teaching Staff at Illinois 

Three staff appointments to the School 
of Journalism at the University of Illinois 
have been announced. 

They include Robert B. Hudson, former 
director of education for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, associate professor 
of journalism and director of university 
broadcasting; and Joe C. Sutton and Al- 
fred E. Tomlinson, instructors in the edi- 
torial curriculum. 

Professor Hudson is taking over the ra- 
dio duties of Josef F. Wright, associate 
professor of journalism. Mr. Wright was 
director of public information and of Ra- 
dio Stations WILL and WIUC-FM. He 
will continue as ditector of public infor- 
mation, a post he has held for 30 years. 

Frank E. Schooley, formerly assistant 
director of the radio stations, will become 
manager; he will give up the assistant di- 
rectorship of public information. 

Of the new instructors, Mr. Sutton is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri 
and formerly was city editor of the 
Champaign-Urbana Courier. He will be 
in charge of the reporting practice course 
and will be a laboratory instructor in 
copyreading. Mr. Tomlinson, who re- 
cently completed work for the master’s 
degree at the University of Minnesota, 
will be a laboratory instructor in report- 
ing. 


Former NEWSWEEK Editor 
Appointed to Staff at Boston 


Alan Marshall, former assistant editor 
of Newsweek, has joined the staff of the 
Division of Journalism, Boston Univer- 
sity, as an assistant professor. He formerly 
taught at Lafayette College, the College of 
the City of New York, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has written short stories and 
articles for the New Yorker and Harpers; 
his stories have been included in both the 
O’Brien and Martha Foley collections. 
During the War Mr. Marshall served with 
the Office of War Information. 

Also joining the Boston journalism staff 
are Dr. David M. White, formerly head of 
the Department of Journalism at Bradley 
University, as research professor; Reginald 
Coggeshall, former head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at Drake University, 
assistant professor; Herbert L. Williams, 
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formerly managing editor of several news- 
papers in Kentucky and Tennessee, assist- 
ant professor; and Frederick D. Sink, 
formerly night city editor of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, assistant professor. 

The Division of Journalism has taken 
over the Brookline (Mass.) Citizen, a 
weekly, for two days each week as a lab- 
oratory for journalism students. 


Negro Editors’ Views Studied 
On "Threats" to Their Freedom 


In an analysis of opinions of editors of 
the Negro press, the Lincoln University 
School of Journalism has found various 
factors which these men interpret as 
threats to their freedom. Negro editors 
cite as actual and possible threats: A so- 
cialized state, financial requirements neces- 
sitating special consideration to promi- 
nent advertisers, lack of support by the 
communities which they serve, and insuf- 
ficient income. 

The findings were incorporated into the 
lead article of the Lincoln University 
Journalism Clipsheet released in February. 
The Clipsheet contained feature stories on 
the Negro press suitable for use in connec- 
tion with the celebration of National Ne- 
gro Newspaper Week in March. 


Data for the lead article were obtained 
from a questionnaire submitted to 27 Ne- 
gro newspapers. Among the papers which 
responded were the Afro-American, New 
York Age, Minneapolis Spokesman, Cleve- 
land Call-Post, Louisville Defender, Mem- 
phis World, Los Angeles Tribune, Phila- 
delphia Tribune, Houston Informer, Kan- 
sas City Call, and Shreveport Sun. The 
questionnaire was sent out by Mrs. Thel- 
ma Thurston Gorham, assistant professor 
of journalism. 


Some of the editors who answered felt 
no threat nor immediate threat to freedom 
of the press among Negroes. “Threat is 
the wrong word,” said one, who believes 
no limitation exists if a newspaper is will- 
ing to pay the price. 

Negro editors were divided in opinions 
on the influence of pressure groups. 
Some said there was none worth consider- 
ing; others felt the weight of economic in- 
security as evidence of outside pressure. 
Still others reported “heavy pressure from 
reds” and felt that pressure exists “as long 
as there are special interest groups.” 





News Notes 


Graphic-Liberal Arts Plan 
To Be Offered at Syracuse 


A new sequence, believed to be the first 
joint graphic-liberal arts program leading 
to the bachelor of arts degree, will be of- 
fered in fall by the School of Journalism 
at Syracuse University. The new program 
will parallel majors now being offered in 
advertising, newspaper practice, magazine 
practice, and radio. 

Students will complete 120 semester 
hours of work under the program, three- 
fourths of which will be in liberal arts 
subjects. Professional courses will be di- 
vided between the graphic arts and basic 
courses in journalism. Graphic arts areas 
to be covered will include an introduction 
to the field, elements of lettering and 
color, production methods and techniques, 
layout and design, advanced design and 
production, and principles of photography. 
All of these will be required. 

Administration of the program will be 
in charge of Professor Laurance B. Sieg- 
fried, chairman of the school’s Graphic 
Arts Department. On his staff will be C. 
Wesley Brewster, assistant professor of 
graphic arts; J. Stuart Rich, instructor in 
graphic arts; and David M. Norton, lab- 
oratory supervisor. 

The School of Journalism’s Frederic W. 
Goudy Typographic Laboratory will be 
used. Included in the laboratory equip- 
ment are fonts of the “lost” Goudy types, 
which were presented to the school by 
Mr. Goudy. 


Marquette University Forms 
Catholic Press Institute 


A Catholic Press Institute, an organiza- 
tion to study the Catholic press and make 
its findings available to editors of Catho- 
lic publications, has been established as a 
separate and subordinate research division 
of the Marquette University College of 
Journalism. 

David R. Host, associate professor of 
journalism, is director. The first of the In- 
stitute’s activities was a two-day confer- 
ence on reporting for Catholic publications 
staff members at Spring Bank, Wis., Jan- 
uary 20 and 21. 

Professor Host said the institute’s aims 
are three-fold: To contribute to the un- 
derstanding of the techniques of journal- 
ism and of the principles governing their 
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use; to investigate practices and problems 
of American Catholic newspapers and 
magazines; and to offer results of the in- 
vestigations to Catholic journalists. 

The institute intends to publish books 
and monographs on the theory of Catholic 
journalism. Conferences will be conducted 
and facilities of the institute will be of- 
fered to Catholic publishers for special 
study of individual publications. The insti- 
tute will sponsor jointly with the College 
of Journalism the Catholic School Press 
Association, established at Marquette in 
1930. 


Staffs of All New York Dailies 
Send Entries for Polk Awards 


Entries for the George Polk Memorial 
Awards for outstanding newspapermen 
have been received by Long Island Uni- 
versity from staff members of every met- 
ropolitan daily in New York. In addition, 
a number of outlying mewspapers are 
competing this year for the University’s 
suburban reporting award. 

T. E. Kruglak, chairman of the Long 
Island University Department of Journal- 
ism, said the entries represented an in- 
crease of more than 100 percent over a 
year ago. The winners are scheduled to be 
announced in March; formal presentation 
will be made at the department’s annual 
journalism dinner in June. 

The Polk awards were set up by Mrs. 
George Polk Sr., mother of the Columbia 
Broadcasting ‘System correspondent after 
whom the awards were named. George 
Polk was killed in Greece in 1948. 

Judges are members of the. Department 
of Journalism faculty who also serve on 
staffs of New York publications. They are: 
Professor Sol Abramson, city editor of the 
Compass; Alvin Davis, the Post; Emanuel 
Perlmutter, Times; Alben Philips, Mirror; 
Professor Paul Gould, Brooklyn Eagle; 
and Roy Hodges, American Magazine. Dr. 
Tristam W. Metcalfe, president of Long 
Island University, who formerly was 
school editor of the New York World, is 
an ex-officio member of the awards com- 
mittee. 


The University of Wyoming Department 
of Journalism and the chapter of Pi Delta 
Epsilon, national journalism fraternity, will 
judge the 1949-50 Wyoming Press As- 
sociation awards. 
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Ridings Leaves Texas Christian 
To Enter Public Relations 


Paul O. Ridings, head of the Journalism 
Department and director of publicity at 
Texas Christian University, resigned Feb- 
1uary 1 to go into public relations work 
in Fort Worth. Mr. Ridings is joining 
Guy Witherspoon in the firm of Wither- 
spoon & Ridings. Formerly head of his 
own public relations agency in Chicago, 
Mr. Ridings was in counseling work for 
five years before joining the Texas Chris- 
tian journalism staff. 

Mr. Ridings’ father, the late J. Willard 
Ridings, was the founder and head of the 
TCU journalism and publicity departments 
for 21 years until his death a few years 
ago. Paul Ridings sold his Chicago busi- 
ness in March 1948 to succeed his father. 

Principal responsibilities of the TCU 
departments have been assigned to Gor- 
don C. Lund, editor of the Texas Chris- 
tian News Service, and Warren K. Agee, 
instructor in journalism. 


Dean Drewry Recovers, 


Is Back on Job 


Dean John E. Drewry of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Georgia, 


who was shot and seriously wounded De- 
cember 23 by his divorced wife, was back 
on the job at the beginning of the winter 
quarter. 


Dean Drewry has made no public state- 
ment about the incident, pending trial of 
the former Mrs. Drewry, but has declined 
vigorously to confirm his ex-wife’s story 
about a reconciliation. He has referred 
his friends and acquaintances to an edi- 
torial in the Atlanta Constitution of De- 
cember 23 which, according to him, is a 
much fairer statement than any of the 
news stories which were so widely publi- 
cized. The editorial concluded: 


“The University officials properly have 
said the tragedy will have no effect on 
his position. 

“It should not have... . 

“It was one of those terrible unfortun- 
ate happenings in which innocent persons 
are the victims of delusions and imagined 
wrongs. 

“There is nowhere in it any reflection 
on either of the wounded persons, and the 
University position is the proper one.” 
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NOTES 


Paul Scalera has been appointed to the 
instructional staff at the Florida State Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, Tallahassee. 
Mr. Scalera has had reporting and editing 
experience on the Easton (Pa.) Express, 
the Philadelphia Record, and the Balti- 
more Sun, and had been on the staff of 
Time magazine since early 1944. 


Courses in “Communications Media” 
and “Technical Journalism” have been 
added to the curriculum at Fresno State 
College. The media course is a co-opera- 
tive effort between the journalism and so- 
ciology departments. The other course has 
been designed for home economics and 
agricultural students. 


——— 


Additional classroom facilities for the 
Department of Journalism at Fresno State 
College include a browsing section with a 
wide assortment of newspapers, magazines, 
and special publications. 

The Miami Herald, the Fort Myers 
News Press, and the Melbourne Times 
have been judged as the outstanding news- 
papers of their population classification 
in Florida for 1949. Judging was done by 
the Awards Committee of the Florida 
Press Association. Professor John Paul 
Jones of the University of Florida School 
of Journalism and Professor Simon Hoch- 
berger of the University of Miami Depart- 
ment of Journalism were members of the 
committee. 

Publication of a news letter for journal- 
ism alumni was started in December by 
the University of Florida School of Jour- 
nalism. The letter was sent to all journal- 
ism graduates dating back to 1928. 


Elmo Scott Watson, who will become 
chairman of the Department of Journal- 
ism at the University of Denver in June, 
paid an advance visit to Denver in Janu- 
ary and was guest speaker at meetings of 
the Industrial Editors of Colorado, the 
Westerners Club, and the Colorado Press 
Association. Mr. Watson has been a re- 
porter and editor on the Colorado Springs 
Gazette-Telegraph, a feature writer for 
the Western Newspaper Union, editor of 
Publishers’ Auxiliary, and acting editor of 
the Sigma Delta Chi Quill. 








News Notes 


More than a score of professional lead- 
ers in advertising appeared during the win- 
ter quarter in a series of night classes in 
advanced advertising conducted by the 
University of Colorado College of Jour- 
nalism. The advertising men and women 
were obtained by the College of Journal- 
ism through the co-operation of the Den- 
ver Ad Club. Two speakers appeared at 
each evening session, which was followed 
by a discussion period. Studenis in jour- 
nalism were given laboratory credit for 
attendance. 


John Scott Davenport, instructor in 
journalism at the State University of Iowa 
and circulation director of the Daily Io- 
wan, will edit the Modern Newspaper 
Management series for the William C. 
Brown Company, Dubuque (Ia.) publish- 
ers. A recent book by Mr. Davenport, 
Newspaper Circulation—Backbone of the 
Industry, was the first in the series. The 
publications are being designed to serve 
the management needs of newspapers, as 
well as the instructional needs of schools 
ot journalism. 


Clinics on high school journalism have 
been held in three Georgia cities this year 
under the joint sponsorship of the student 
newspapers in the local high schools, the 
Georgia Scholastic Press Association, and 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Georgia. Louis T. 
Griffith, assistant professor of journalism, 
represented the Grady school. Other clin- 
ics are planned. 


Entries for the annual George Foster 
Peabody Radio and Television Awards 
closed January 9. The awards recognize 
outstanding service and excellence of pro- 
grams. Television awards are being 
granted this year for the first time. Win- 
ners will be announced May 4 in New 
York. 


The State University of Iowa School of 
Journalism and the University Extension 
Division have published an Iowa High 
School Journalism Directory. The direc- 
tory shows that 74 Iowa schools put out 
printed publications, that 208 publish 
mimeographed papers, and that in 165 
school news is published in town news- 
papers. 
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¥iofessor Arthur M. Barnes and Paul I. 
Lyness of the State University of Iowa 
journalism staff are making an investiga- 
tion of wire service coverage of the mur- 
der trial last year in Cedar Rapids of Dr. 
Robert Rutledge. The object of the 
Barnes-Lyness study is to determine 
whether copy filed on the trial exceeded 
the bounds of good taste. The first stage 
of the investigation, an analysis of all 
copy prepared for Iowa newspapers and 
radio stations by the Associated Press, 
United Press, and International News Ser- 
vice, has been completed. From this, a 
quantitative report on the amount of po- 
tentially offensive material will be com- 
pleted and the three services will be com- 
pared. Another comparison will be made 
between the press and radio wires of the 
AP and UP, respectively. Handling of the 
story by a selected group of newspapers 
also will be studied. 


Professor Arthur M. Barnes of the State 
University of Iowa School of Journalism 
has been named editor of the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Radio News 
Directors at the organization’s annual con- 
vention in New York. The Bulletin, a 
monthly publication, has been redesigned 
by Carroll Coleman, State University of 
Iowa typographer. 


Benjamin M. McKelway, editor of the 
Washington Star and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
addressed the twenty-second annual ses- 
sion of the Georgia Press Institute, Febru- 
ary 22-25, at the University of Georgia. 
Among other speakers were Robert G. 
Nixon, president of the White House Cor- 
respondents’ Association and member of 
the Washington staff of International 
News Service, and Robert Ruark, column- 
ist. 


A Home Economics Writers’ Workshop 
was held at Iowa State College January 
21. Principal speakers included Genevieve 
Callahan and Lou Richardson, advertising 
and editorial consultants of San Francisco. 
Miss Callahan and Miss Richardson for- 
merly were editors for Better Homes and 
Gardens and Sunset, respectively, and are 
co-authors of a new book, “How to Write 
for Homemakers.” The workshop was 
sponsored by Theta Sigma Phi. 
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Shirliann Kaskie and Gwen Hunsaker 
Haws have been appointed instructors in 
technical journalism at Iowa State Col- 
lege. Mrs. Haws has had experience in 
radio news, publicity, and bulletin editing; 
she formerly taught journalism at Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 
Mrs. Kaskie has been on the staff of Suc- 
cessful Farming and has handled home 
economics publicity for the Pet Milk 
Company. 


Larry Dennis, associate professor of 
journalism at Kansas State College, has 
been appointed assistant to the United 
States Commissioner of Education in 
Washington, D. C. He took over his du- 
ties February 6. The new position entails 
legislative liaison work between the Office 
of Education and Congress, speech and 
article writing for Earl J. McGrath, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and 
development of a press and radio divi- 
sion in the Office of Education. 


John V. Eastwood, owner of Enterprise 
Engravers, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed an instructor at the Lincoln 
University School of Journalism, Jeffer- 
son City. He will teach courses in pho- 
tography and photoengraving. Mr. East- 


wood, who has operated his engraving 
plant for eight years, will serve at Lincoln 
on a part-time basis. He is a graduate of 
Kansas State College. 


Two journalism staff changes have been 
announced by McMurry College, Abilene, 
Tex. Bill Holmes has succeeded Ray Derr 
as director of publicity and associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, and Olin Ashley, 
city editor of the Plainview (Tex.) Her- 
ald, has been named assistant to the pub- 
licity director. Mr. Holmes was formerly 
at Texas A. & I. College. Mr. Derr re- 
signed last year to become public rela- 
tions director at Christian College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 


The American Association for Public 
Opinion Research will hold its 1950 con- 
vention June 16-20 at Lake Forest Col- 
lege, near Chicago. Meeting jointly with 
the association will be the World Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research. The 
piogram now being planned will be de- 
signed to fit the needs of the membership, 
which is composed of leaders in both the 
academic and commercial fields. 
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Trustees of the University of Maine 
have approved a summer training plan 
under which journalism majors may earn 
college credit while employed on daily or 
weekly newspapers. Under a course enti- 
tled “Staff Training,” selected students will 
be assigned to newspapers for approxi- 
mately three months between their junior 
and senior years. Each student will re- 
ceive three semester hours of credit upon 
satisfactory completion of the program. 
Wayne Jordan, head of the Department 
of Journalism, will receive progress re- 
ports from the employers. 


The newsroom in the Department of 
Journalism at the University of Michigan 
recently was remodeled and re-equipped. 
Among improvements are an expansion 
of the departmental reference library, ad- 
dition of new steel executive desks with 
special typewriter compartments, and ad- 
dition of steel chairs throughout. The 
newsroom also contains a 14-man circular 
copydesk, Associated Press teletype ser- 
vice, two electric IBM typewriters, a cab- 
inet of phototype and drafting boards for 
offset printing and advertising classwork, 
a leica slide and strip-film projector, and 
an opaque projecior. 


The fourth annual Radio News Short 
Course sponsored by the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism was held 
February 17 and 18 for radio news di- 
rectors of Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and North and South Dakota. Participants 
in the program included: Art Stringer, 
National Association of Broadcasters, 
Washington, D. C.; Jim Bormann, news 
director for Station WMT, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; John F. Meagher, manager of Station 
KYSM, Mankato, Minn.; Charles D. Hil- 
ton, news director for KGLO, Mason 
City, Ia.; Wallace E. Stone, manager of 
KILO, Grand Fords, N. D.; Tony Moe, 
promotion manager of WCCO, Minneap- 
olis; Ray Thompson, news director of 
KROC, Rochester, Minn.; W. Earl Hail, 
managing editor of the Mason City (Ia.) 
Globe-Gazette; and Ralph D. Casey, 
Mitchell V. Charnley, Charles E. Swan- 
son, and William P. Jensen of the Minne- 
sota journalism staff. In spring the Min- 
nesota school will hold short courses for 
weekly newspaper editors and publishers, 
daily newspaper news executives, and in- 
dustrial editors. 





News Notes 


A course in “Comparative Foreign 
Journalism” was offered for the first time 
in winter by the University of Minnesota 
School of Journalism. Collaborating in 
presenting the course were Ralph D. Ca- 
sey, director of the school, and Hugh A. 
Crumpler, lecturer in journalism and for- 
mer United Press war correspondent. 
Staff members who lectured on specific 
areas were Mitchell V. Charnley, Edwin 
H. Ford, and William P. Jensen. The 
course is an addition to the school’s offer- 
ings in International Communications. 


A Tom Heggen Memorial Book Collec- 
tion for the library of the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism has been 
created in honor of the author of Mister 
Roberts and co-author of the stage play 
based upon the novel. Mr. Heggen was a 
graduate of the Minnesota school, class of 
1941. A percentage of proceeds from 
Minnesota campus ticket sales for the 
opening night of the play in Minneapolis 
yielded $100 to the memorial. Sigma 
Delta Chi added $25 to the fund. 


For the second time in three years a 
Montana State University journalism stu- 
dent won a Rhodes scholarship for two 
years of study at Oxford University. Ster- 
ling Soderlind, Billings, a senior, is the 
1950 winner. Two years ago the award 
went to Kirby Davidson, then a journal- 
ism sophomore. In 1920, Clarence K. 
Streit, author of Union Now, was the first 
Montana journalism student to become a 
Rhodes scholar. 


Mitchell V. Charnley, professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Minnesota, 
gave a week-long series of lectures at the 
Montana State University School of Jour- 
nalism in January. He spoke on magazine 
editing and writing and on radio. Since 
1944 professional journalists have been 
invited to speak on their specialized fields 
to Montana journalism students. 


Thirteen awards for superior journalism 
activities by New Mexico newspapermen 
are being presented again this year by the 
New Mexico Press Association through its 
office in the Department of Journalism at 
the University of New Mexico. Keen Raf- 
ferty, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism, supervises the contests. 
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The New York University Department 
of Journalism is observing its fortieth an- 
niversary this year. Journalism got its 
start at the university through the efforts 
of Dr. Joseph French Johnson, then dean 
of the School of Commerce. It was he 
who appointed Dr. James Melvin Lee, la- 
ter chairman of the department, as a lec- 
turer in journalism in 1910. Dr. Lee 
served until his death in 1929; from 1930 
to 1941 Dr. Henry Bailey Rathbone was 
chairman. Professor Gregory Mason has 
been department head since 1941. 


Reporters’ and editors’ attitudes toward 
social and governmental problems will be 
emphasized in a new advanced reporting 
course to be given next fall at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. The course, designed 
to instill in students “an attitude toward 
the comprehension of social and govern- 
mental problems,” will be open only to 
juniors and seniors. Each student will 
work on a specific problem of public sig- 
nificance and will produce a series of 
newspaper or magazine type articles deal- 
ing with this problem. Guest speakers will 
appear before the class each semester. 


The New York University Department 
of Journalism established in December a 
12-page, 4-column student paper, News 
Workshop. The paper will be issued quar- 
terly and will be under the faculty direc- 
tion of Professor Ben Yablonky. The pa- 
per will provide a medium “in which the 
best writing and editing skills developed 
in journalism classes . . . gain greater ex- 
pression and more appreciation than that 
provided by an _ individual instructor,” 
said Gregory Mason, chairman of the de- 
partment. 

Students in radio news courses at the 
University of Oregon are getting practical 
experience by preparing news broadcasts 
for two stations, KUGN (ABC) in Eu- 
gene, and KOAC, the state-owned station 
in Corvallis. Ray V. Johnson, instructor 
in journalism, is in charge of the courses. 


Franklin Banner, head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at Pennsylvania State 
College, has resumed his duties after a 
round-the-world trip to South Africa, Au- 
stralia, and New Zealand. Professor Don- 
ald W. Davis was acting head of the de- 
partment during Professor Banner’s ab- 
sence last fall. 
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Dr. Curtis D. MacDougall of the Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, has been appointed chairman 
of the information committee and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Chi- 
cago Conference to End Mob Violence. 
The conference was created after a num- 
ber of recent interracial disturbances. 


One of the first readership studies in 
which two consecutive issues of a daily 
paper were checked was completed re- 
cently by students of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University. The 
study was directed by Professor Charles 
L. Allen, head of Medill’s advertising de- 
partment. The November 17 and 18 is- 
sues of the Moline (Ill.) Dispatch were 
used. 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has approved a 10-watt education 
FM station at Northwestern University. 
Programs will be conducted by the Medill 
School of Journalism and the School of 
Speech. Construction work began in Jan- 
uary; the station will broadcast non-com- 
mercially to Evanston. 

Thirty women’s page and society edi- 
tors from seven midwest states attended 
a clinic in Evanston, Ill., in January. 
Sponsors were the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, and the 
Inland Daily Press Association. Managing 
editors also met in January to discuss ad- 
ministrative problems other than news 
coverage. In spring, Medill and Inland 
will hold a school for “top reporters,” 
said Dean Kenneth E. Olson. 


Two students from each of five New 
Mexico colleges produced a full-size news- 
paper covering the New Mexico Press As- 
sociation convention in Carlsbad, January 
27-29. Printing was done by the Carlsbad 
Daily Current-Argus. Colleges sending stu- 
dents were: New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City; New Mexico State College, 
Las Cruces; Highlands University, Las 
Vegas; Eastern New Mexico University, 
Portales; and the University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque. 


Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of 
the Denver Post, was the installing officer 
for a new chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at 
the University of New Mexico in Febru- 
ary. The chapter was the fraternity’s 52nd. 
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Ohio University, Athens, is offering 
for the first time this spring a course in 
“Industrial and Trade Journalism.” The 
course is part of a three-year program de- 
signed to prepare students specifically for 
this field. 


A course in “Specialized Periodicals” is 
being offered this spring by the University 
of Oklahoma School of Journalism. Guest 
lecturers include Savoie Lottinville, direc- 
tor of the University of Oklahoma Press; 
Will Ransom, art editor of the Press; 
Stewart Harral, director of public rela- 
tions and associate professor of journal- 
ism; and William J. Bell, assistant profes- 
sor of journalism. Students in the course, 
under Cameron Meyers, assistant profes- 
sor of journalism, are making a study of 
business publications of the Southwest. 


TT 


Leslie H. Rice, a member of the faculty 
of the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma since 1943, has been 
promoted to an associate professorship. 
Professor Rice teaches courses in typogra- 
phy, newspaper advertising, advertising 
layout and media, and newspaper admin- 
istration. 


TT 


Audio-visual aid equipment has been 
purchased by the School of Journalism at 
the University of Oklahoma in expanding 
its instructional program. 


The University of Oregon library has 
received microfilms of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, 1851-1910. Files of the paper 
since 1910 were previously in the library. 


Marquis W. Childs, Washington col- 
umnist and author, was the fourth Eric 
W. Allen Memorial Fund lecturer at the 
University of Oregon February 17 and 18. 
Mr. Childs spent a day speaking to stu- 
dents in journalism classes in addition to 
making his conference address. The lec- 
tureship is a memorial to the founder of 
the School of Journalism, who died in 
1944. Panel discussions at meetings this 
year included: “Editorial Problems of 
Special Editions,” “Attempts to Restrict 
the Press,” and “Developing Tomorrow’s 
Readers.” 

Mr. Child’s address on “Interpretative 
Reporting” will be published in the June 
issue Of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 





News Notes 


The Stanford University Institute for 
Journalistic Studies began this year to re- 
ceive the income from its $30,000 Dun- 
combe Fund to support research. The sum 
was willed to the Institute several years 
ago by Arthur G. Duncombe, Denver, 
Colo., a former Stanford journalism stu- 
dent. 


Construction work on a new $250,000 
building for the Department of Printing 
and Journalism at South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, began December 5. 
The first floor of the building will house 
the printing laboratory; the second floor 
will contain the journalism offices, class 
rooms, offices of the South Dakota Press 
Association, and the Department of Pho- 
tography and Visual and Audio-aids. 


The University of Tennessee Department 
of Journalism has held the first of a series 
of conferences between faculty and em- 
ployers concerning the performance of 
journalism graduates. Supervisors of 1947 
and 1948 graduates employed on weekly 
and daily newspapers and by press associa- 
tions reported on their experience with 
these workers. Requirements and objec- 
tives of the journalism curriculum also 
were discussed. 


The Texas Gulf Coast Press Association 
has asked the Department of Journalism at 
Texas A. and M. College to assist it in 
operating three association-sponsored con- 
tests. Among these are the second annual 
award for Outstanding Community Ser- 
vice and two new contests, for Outstanding 
Contribution to Non-Metropolitan Journal- 
ism by a college student and for Agricul- 
tural Promotion. Competing newspapers 
are limited to members of the association; 
the student contest is open to all colleges 
in Texas which have journalism depart- 
ments. 


University of Toledo journalism students 
are now using microfilm editions of the 
Toledo Blade for study and research. Cur- 
rent issues are being received as gifts of 
the Blade. 

John Harrison, associate editor of the 
Toledo Blade, has been appointed a lec- 
turer in journalism at the University of 
Toledo. He will teach a course in “Editor- 
ial Writing” in the evening classes. 
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Three new part-time staff members were 
added this semester to the North Texas 
State College journalism faculty. This 
brings the number of working newspaper- 
men teaching at the college to five. Burnie 
Kee, regional sports writer for the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, is teaching a new 
course, “Sports Writing.” Charles Damer- 
on, rewrite man for the Dallas Times- 
Herald, is teaching another new course, 
“Newspaper Problems and Policies.” Bob 
Brook, staff writer for the Denton Record- 
Chronicle, is teaching sophomore news 
reporting. : 


More than 400 copies of an experimen- 
tal “Handbook for Beginners in Journal- 
ism” have been mimeographed and distri- 
buted by the Lorton School of Journal- 
ism, University of Tulsa. The handbook is 
being used in Oklahoma colleges and high 
schools and in high schools in adjacent 
cities in Kansas aud Missouri. It includes 
a composite style sheet. 


Gustave Brandborg, commercial mana- 
ger of Radio Station KVOO, has been ap- 
pointed to the Lorton School of Journal- 
ism faculty at the University of Tulsa. He 
is a lecturer in radio advertising. A new 
course in “Specialized Reporting” is being 
taught by Lee Erhard, managing editor of 
the Tulsa World. 


For the second time in its 52-year his- 


tory, the Utah State Press Association 
held its annual convention on the Univer- 
sity of Utah campus on January 14. Sixty- 
seven editors of the state inspected the new 
quarters of the University of Utah De- 
partment of Journalism in a former Fort 
Douglas army barracks. 


Arthur R. Ford, longtime ¢ditor-in-chief 
of the London (Ontario) Free Press, was 
the guest of honor at meetings in Detroit 
recently under the joint sponsorship of 
Wayne University and the Detroit pro- 
fessional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. He 
spoke at a student convocation on “The 
Newspaper’s Role Today.” At a dinner 
meeting of Sigma Delta Chi he described 
his work as a delegate to the 1948 World 
Conference on Freedom of Information at 
Geneva. Mr. Ford is chancellor of the 
University of Western Ontario and is a 
past president and director of the Canad- 
ian Press. 
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Under a working arrangement between 
the School of Journalism and Station 
WASJR in Morgantown, journalism students 
at West Virginia University are getting 
practical experience in radio news writing, 
editing, and formating. Students are re- 
sponsible for a daily 15-minute newscast. 


A gift of $5,000 was presented in De- 
cember to the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism by Mrs. Frank B. 
Morrison, Ithaca, N. Y., a graduate of the 
school in 1910. The donor, the former 
Elsie R. Bullard, was one of the first jour- 
nalism students to study under the late 
Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, founder of the 
school. She was Professor Bleyer’s assist- 
ant from 1910 to 1913. 


The University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism is again conducting a series of 
typography clinics for weekly newspapers 
in cooperation with the Wisconsin Press 
Association. These one-day clinics are con- 
ducted by Professor L. L. Hawkes in the 
backshops of weeklies throughout the state. 
In the first semester clinics were held in 
Mauston, Arcadia, and Lake Geneva. 
Three more are scheduled this semester. 


The first of a series of editorial round- 
tables was held by the University of Wis- 
consin School of Journalism February 17 
and 18. Editorial writers, editors, and news 
commentators participated. The first ses- 
sion dealt with atomic energy; another, in 
late spring, will be on the fiscal problems 
of the State of Wisconsin. The round- 
tables aim to enable editors to achieve 
more thorough backgrounding of the news. 


The Marj.rie Darilek Memorial Schol- 
arship in Journalism was established in 
January at the University of Texas by 
Miss Juanita Schlitz of Dallas, president 
of the alumnae of Theta Sigma Phi. She 
presented the initial check to the president 
of the university. Additional gifts to the 
scholarship fund were received from Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Darilek, parents of Miss 
Darilek, and from the University of Texas 
chapter of Theta Sigma Phi. Miss Maxine 
Smith, San Antonio, a senior journalism 
student, was selected as the first winner of 
the scholarship, which carries a $100 
award annually to a woman journalism 
senior. Miss Darilek, a journalism gradu- 
ate in 1946, died in Dallas December 12, 
1948. 





JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


A new course “Supervision of College 
Publications,” wiil be offered in the sum- 
mer term at the University of Texas. It 
will be taught by Cal A. Newton, for four 
years business manager of Texas Student 
Publications. Previously Mr. Newton had 
been director of student publications at 
Baylor University for six years. 


A minor in school journalism at the 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
was approved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation in January and will be offered for 
the first time in June 1950. The new course 
will be in the Department of English and 
Speech. The minor will consist of at least 
20 hours in journalism to give teachers a 
background in publications work so they 
will be better qualified to serve as advisers 
to high school newspapers and yearbooks, 
said Professor H. W. Reninger, head of 
the department. 


J. L. Ashlock, professor emeritus of 
journalism at Washington State College, 
has been awarded a life membership in 
the Spokane Press Club. This is only the 
sixth such membership ever granted by 
the club. Professor Ashlock retired last 
spring after 40 years as head of the jour- 
nalism program at Washington State. 


Herman Roe, publisher of the North- 
field (Minn.) News, conducted clinics in 
cost accounting in February at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. He visited 
state newspapers which requested his ser- 
vice. Professor Helen M. Patterson, of 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism, conducted seminars in feature 
and magazine article writing at the Uni- 
versity in late January and early February. 


Frank W. Scott, Journalism 
Pioneer at Illinois, Dies 

Dr. Frank W. Scott, 72, who was in- 
strumental in establishing a professional 
curriculum in journalism at the University 
of Illinois, died in Urbana January 10. 

Dr. Scott was formerly head of the De- 
partment of English. He was in charge of 
the early coursés in journalism at Illinois 
and stimulated the eventual formation of 
an independent school of journalism. 

After leaving the University of Illinois, 
Dr. Scott was editor-in-chief of the D. C. 
Heath & Co., textbook publishers, for 21 
years. He retired in 1946. He held the 
Ph. D. degree from Illinois. 
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Financial Reports 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1949 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand January 1, 1949 $1,015.53 
6—1948 dues @ $4.00 
393—1949 dues @ $5.00 
193—1950 dues @ $5.00 
8—AATIJ directories @ 50c 
62—Placement Bureau registrations @ $2.00 
10—Placement Bureau registrations @ $3.00 
Placement Bureau 1% fee: 
Balance due from 1948 
Due in 1949 


$381.80 
Collected in 1949 207.80 


Balance due December 31, 1949 
202—Convention Registration fees @ $2.50 
Miscellaneous 


$3,832.73 
Total Receipts $4,848.26 


Office equipment and supplies 
Postage 
Printing 
Stenographic assistance 
Bank charges 
Telephone and telegraph 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Journalism Class and Lab 
Convention expenses 
Honorarium (Secretary-Treasurer—1948, $100; 1949, $50) 
Placement Bureau: 
Printing 
Postage 
Stenographic assistance 
Honorarium (Director—1949, $100; plus %4 gross 
profits for 1949, $257.90) 


$ 476.05 
Total Expenditures $3,675.71 


Balance on hand December 31, 1949 $1,172.55 





PAID-UP AATJ MEMBERSHIP 
At the Close of Business on December 31 of Each Year 











122 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
AATJ Account with JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1949 


Balance due JOURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year 1948 $ 484.00 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY share of: : 
6—1948 dues collected in 1949 @ $4.00 
392—-1949 dues collected in 1949 @ $5.00 
193—1950 dues collected in 1949 @ $5.00 


$2,362.00 


$2,846.00 
Total paid to JoURNALISM QUARTERLY in 1949 $2,055.00 


Balance due JoURNALISM QUARTERLY at close of year 1949 $ 791.00 





JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Financial Report for 1949 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand January 1, 1949 $ 737.37 
AASDJ appropriation 
AAT] subscriptions 
Non-member : subscriptions 
Single copy sales 
Advertising 
Reprints 


Gross Receipts $6,060.90 


EXPENDITURES 
Printing $4,236.86 
Postage 
Reprints 
Stationery and office supplies 
Overtime clerical work 
Honorarium to Business Manager 
Honoraria to Assistant Editors 
Back copies 
Copyright fees 
Refunds 
Traveling expense 
Telephone and telegraph 
Bank charges 
Miscellaneous 


Total Expenditures $5,371.72 
Net Gain on Volume $ 689.18 


Balance on hand December 31, 1949 $1,426.55 





The Financial Reports on these pages are submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer 
of AATJ-AASDJ, Elmer F. Beth, and the Business Manager of JOURNALISM 
QuaRTERLY, Richard Joel, in accordance with the action of the two associations 


at the 1948 convention, placing the books of the organizations on a calendar 
year basis. 
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ASSOCIATION OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 
OF JOURNALISM 
Financial Report for 1949 
RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand January 1, 1949 
34 school dues @ $50.00 
Saturday Evening Post, book royalties 


Total Receipts 


Office equipment and supplies 
Postage 

Printing 

Stenographic assistance 

Bank charges 

JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


American Council on Education (1949 dues) 


Convention expenses 


$ 599.41 


$2,434.08 


$3,033.49 


Honoraria (Editor, $300; Secretary-Treasurer, $150) 


Miscellaneous 


$1,763.28 


$1,270.21 





LETTERS FROM READERS 








Luxon Corrects Report 
Of Minneapolis Speech 
To the Editor: 


In the Summary of Joint Sessions at 
Minneapolis Convention carried in the De- 
cember issue of the QuARTERLY, I was in- 
directly quoted on page 508 as follows: 
“(2) That in 11 schools only one sequence 
was strong enough to be accredited.” 

What I actually said, and I quote from 
my manuscript which I read, was, “Of the 
38 accredited institutions, 11 are accredited 
in one sequence; .. .” 

My statement is very different from that 
carried in the summary. As I said later in 
my remarks, a number of these 11 schools, 
in fact, the majority “are interested in only 
the one objective;’ I certainly did not 
imply that these schools had only one se- 
quence strong enough to be accredited. 


I went on to say, “Newly-founded de- 
partments and _ certain ron-accredited 
schools could well follow the example of 
these 11 accredited schools and first build 
one strong curriculum instead of shooting 
with a shotgun and trying to cover all 
phases of the complex communications 
field with inadequate staffs and facilities.” 

What I am trying to emphasize is that as 
chairman of the Accrediting Committee of 
the ACEJ I personally am delighted when 
schools apply for accreditation in only one 
sequence. The fact that a school is ac- 
credited in only one sequence is certainly 
no criticism but on the contrary an indica- 
tion of good common sense on the part of 
the school’s responsible heads. 

Norval New Luxon 
Chairman, Accrediting Committee 
American Council on Education 
for Journalism 








AA. TY. 2. 

Placement 

Bureau finds Good Jobs for Teachers, 
Good Teachers for Jobs 


Sponsored by the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism—national organization 
of more than 500 university and college teach- 
ers and administrators; founded 1912. 


Good 
Teachers SCHOOL DIRECTORS! 


@ Service is FREE to you—no fee charged. 

@ Just describe job and quote salary offered. 

@ We send you promptly data about available 
teachers of journalism, radio, advertising, 
publishing, public relations, communications 
research. 


@ Every registrant is an A. A. T. J. member. 


A. A. T. J. MEMBERS! 


@ We send your data promptly and confiden- 
tially to employers who have jobs open. 


@ We make contact for you; we have no “pre- 
ferred” list—equal treatment for all. 


@ You pay only one per cent of first year’s sal- 
ary on the new job. 


@ Registration fee is only $3 for a calendar 
year. 





Director . . . Elmer F. Beth, °eoa'r%* 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
William Allen White School of Journalism 




















A Comprehensive, Integrated Textbook for Classes 
An Encyclopedic, Accurate, Modern Handbook 


for Journalists 


NEW SURVEY OF 
JOURNALISM 


By GEORGE FOX MOTT and TWELVE ASSOCIATED AUTHORS 


THE BOOK: This fresh, 1950 publication preserves the plan and tradition of 
A Survey of Journalism, which for many years has been outstanding as a text- 
book and practitioner's manual. Twelve specialists again collaborate under 
skilled editorship to explain in one volume every phase—editorial, commercial, 
and technical—of the newspaper and magazine professions. The new book is 
characterized by the same scholarship and accuracy as its predecessor. The 
pace of the volume is swift: it explores, teaches, and guides. 


THE AUTHORS: Reuel R. Barlow @ Maynard W. Brown @ Barbara D. 
Cochran @ Edwin H. Ford @ James L. C. Ford @ Norval N. Luxen 
Douglass W. Miller @ Ralph O. Nafziger @ Stewart Robertson @ Frank 
Thayer @ Elmo S. Watson @ Roland E. Wolseley. Preface by Grant Milnor 
Hyde. 


THE TRADITION: “The collaborators of this volume [A Survey of Journal- 
ism] deserve thanks from students, teachers and practitioners of journalism. 
Introducing original material with fresh points of view, they have avoided the 
dangers of dogmatism and dessication that beset most compilers and have pro- 
duced a synthesis that is both syllabus and text, both survey and extended 
account, both outline and complete exposition.’-—JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


“It furnishes a broad foundation of theory—all of it excellent.”’—Eprror & 
PUBLISHER 


“The book presents a vast amount of information, extremely well selected, 
clearly organized, and made even more lucid by a large number of illustrations 
and diagrams.”—-CHrIsTIAN SCIENCE MOoniIToR 


“Surely the most modern, comprehensive and workable textbook in its field.” 
—WASHINGTON Post 


Write for Table of Contents and descriptive circular. 


430 pages 45 chapters Annotated bibliographies $3.50 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 


105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 











Just published 











Newspaper Advertising and Promotion 
by Leslie W. McClure 


This book offers a wealth of information on how to promote and sell 
retail, classified, and general advertising in the light of developments 
since World War II. Standard activities of promotion and research 
departments are presented: planning promotional activities, conducting 
brand preference studies, and preparing visual presentations for sales- 
men. Retail store procedure in developing advertising programs and 
testing effectiveness of advertisements is presented from the viewpoint 
of the newspaper salesman who needs a keen understanding of these 
subjects. Published in January. $4.50 


Writing the Feature Article 


by Walter A. Steigleman 


This is a genera! “how-to-do-it,” starting with the inception of an idea 
for a feature story or magazine article, and following the process until 


the finished story is sent to the market. Published in January. $3.75 
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Coming in March 











American Journalism 
by Frank Luther Mott 


This is a revision of the famous text dealing with the history of Ameri- 
can newspapers, giving special attention to leading papers, editors and 


publishers. Particular attention is given to characteristics of the press 





in the various periods of its development, concepts of news, advertising, 


editorials and editorial pages, features, and to principles and ethics of 
journalism. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 

















Laurence R. Campbell N EWSMEN 


University of Oregon 


Roland E. Wolseley AT WORK 


Syracuse University 
REFLECTS NEW TREND IN 
JOURNALISM TEACHING 


a text for the first course in reporting with 


SCOPE: considers all types of news media including radio and news- 
magazines. 


SOCIAL VALUE: stresses the need for responsible newsmen and 
honest, accurate reporting. 


MODERN FORMAT: an oversize page permits superior presentation 
of examples. 


REALISTIC ORGANIZATION: discusses legal, ethical, and other gen- 
eral aspects as each type of news story is being considered. 


N k 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY gy ~~ 


San Francisco 











DEAR PROFESSOR.......... 


No journalism student should be allowed to graduate without a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of newspaper circulation. A well-rounded journalism graduate 
should know what goes on in circulation and how circulation is obtained. 

The new study, “HOW TO INCREASE DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULA- 
TION,” is not a one chapter discussion of transportation and carrier boy prob- 
lems, but a down-to-earth analysis of the chief factors affecting circulation— 
editorial, promotion and distribution. It is a practical study, and one replete 
with examples of past editorial and promotional ideas which were and are 
used to attract circulation . . . it is the first and only study of its kind. 

The reviews of this study by newspaper executives and educators have been 
more than favorable. “HOW TO INCREASE DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCU- 
LATION” would make a useful and beneficial text for the students in you 
classes and fill an obvious deficiency. 


HOW TO INCREASE DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 


by 
MAX EISEN 


Formerly Special Assistant to the Publisher of the 
European Edition of the New York Herald Tribune 


$2.00 (mimeographed) 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York, N. Y. 
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“Fascinating. Offers a compact course 


in journalism for a trifling sum. 
Has delighted every Times staff man 


who has seen it." 
—MEYER BERGER, New York Times 


A TREASURY OF GR 1 AT 
REPORTING 


masterpieces of eyewitness journalism—'‘literature 
17 under pressure’’—a living cavalcade of the past 300 
years as fresh and exciting as this morning's headlines. Each 
account is preceded by an explanatory introduction and fol- 
lowed by a record of the consequences—the story behind the 


story. 


Edited by Louis L. Snyder and Richard B. Morris. With a preface by 
Herbert Bayard Swope. 32 pages of celebrated news pictures. 
786 pages. $5.00, at all bookstores. SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
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_, AATJ+AASDJ Directory for. 1950 - 
1. Reharican Association of Veachers of douciglea =. 
(Organized 1912)-"  - ak 


PRESIDENT, Henry Ladd Smith, Wisconsin; vicE-PRESIDENT, Clifford F. Weight, Oregon; 
SECRETARY-FREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas. hee oT in 


(Organized 1917); 


"PRESIDENT, Frank L. Mott,, Missouri; WCE-PRESIDENT, John E. Drewry, Georgia; SECRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth; Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
John E. Stempel, Indiana;.-Raymond B. Nixon, Emory. , eee 


‘Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism . 


INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP. | 
Universities: Alabama, Califotnia, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, Georgia, Hilitdis, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Min Mis-. 


souri,, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio>State, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rutgers, © 


Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, ‘Téxas, Tulane, Washington; Washi 
Lee, -and “Wisconsin. State Colleges:~lowa, Kaftsas, Michi Oklahoma. A. - 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). ° 


COUNCIL ON STANDARDS OF JOURNALISM, “ ay 

James L. C. Ford, Montana State, Paul, J. Thompson, Texas, William QO. Trapp, Colum- 

bia (terms expire in 1950); Ralph R. Lashbrook,; Kansas Svate, Leslie G. Moeller (chair- 

men). Iowa, Raymond B. Nixon, Emory (terms expire in 1952); President Mott, ex 
cio. 


COUNCIL ON RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM. 
Chilton R. Bush, Stanford, Kenneth'R. Marvin, Jowa State, Charles E. Swanson, Minne- 
sota,.Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State (terms expire in 1950); Earl ‘English,. Mis- 
souri, Wilbut, Schramm (chairman), /llinois, William A. Sumner, Wisconsin, Clifford F. 
Weigle, Oregon (terms expire-in 1952); Raymond B. Nixon, Emory, and President 
Mott, ex officio. % 


COUNCIL ON RADIO JOURNALISM 
EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Mitchell V, Charniey, Minnesota (term expires in 1950); Kenneth 
G. Bartlett; Syracuse, Baskett. Mosse, Northwestern (terms expire in 1951); Arthur M. 
Barnes, Jowa, Floyd K., Baskette (chairman), Colorado (terms expire:in 1952). NAB 
MEMBERS—-Karl Koerper, KMBC, Wilton E. Cobb, WMAZ (terms expire in 1952); 
Arthur Stringer (secretary), NAB (term expires in’ 1950); William Brooks, WBC; 
Eugene Carr, WHBC (terms expire in 1951). 


American Council 66 Education for Journalism 


EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota; Fred §. Siebert (secretary-treasurer ), 
Illinois (terms expire in 1950); Ralph R. ‘Lashbrook, Kansas State, Kenneth E. Olson, 
Northwestern (terms expire in 1951); lie G. Moeller, Jowa (ex' officio as chairman 
of AASDJ. Council on Standards); alternates, Frederic E. Meérwin,. Rutgers (term ex- 
pires in 1950), A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado, (term expires in 1951). NewsParer 
ASSOCIATION ‘MEMBERS—Walter Allen, NEA, Charles F. McCahill (vice-chairman), 
ANPA, Louis, Spilman, SNPA, Dwight: Marvin (chairman), ASNE, Fred. Pownall; 
IDPA; alternates, Edward Lindsay, IDPA, Joyce Swan, ANPA, 


ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 


EDUCATOR MEMBERS—WNorval Neil Luxon (chairman), Ohio Siate, and Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, Wisconsin, (terms expire in’ 1950); Kenneth R. Marvin, Jowa State (tern expires 
in1951); George E. Simmons, Tulane (term expires im 1952).. NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS—A. i Kirchhofer, Buffalo Evéning News, Joyce Swan, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, N. R. Howard, Cleveland News. 





“mA peal bean: te the dade tae field." , 
DE FOREST O'DELL, Butler University ; 


“+ WRITING: AND’ SELLING SS niga 


. ARTICLES, Second Edition ~ 


~~ By HELEN M. PATTERSON 


“This successful book stresses. the sind of markets and ’- 
‘the slanting of articles to. particular markets. Part I can _ 
“be used for a semester or a full year’s:course in article — 
writing. . Part H ‘(completely new in this edition) pro- 
“ vides more specialized material*for the second semester, , 
~ ‘and is also designed asa basis for-an advanced maga- - 
fine writing ‘course... ‘The student is given the opportu- 
nity.to write specialized, technital articles. _He learns 
magazine research methods and the techniques Of writ- 
ing asa contributor or as a staff worker. The emphasis » 


is.on surveying markets as well as-learning magazine — © 


research; and the student is. shown the erly saan 
-, for.a magazine career, 


Published 1949 704 pages ge: 
A Modern Reporting Primer 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING, be 
‘Second Edition 
By ROBERT M. NEAL 

Although ‘all chapters have been ‘cae iicuae 


and expanded, this second edition of a popular text re- 
tains the slant of the old book—the view of news gath-\~ 


‘~\, ering and news writing as related directly to the young 


reporter on_his first job: Covering the entire reporting. 
field, the major. attention ‘of the book is concentrated 
on types of news the “cub” reporter handles. 
The book details the news the tyro will cover, and tells 
him specifically how to do it; who to see for informa- 
tion, how to remember an‘ interview, how. to check 
‘testimony. It offers‘methods of making important but 
fairly,dull news (courts, obits, ’ business) interesting and 
understandable. New.chapters in this edition include: 
The_ Reporter and the Camera; Using the Telephone; | 
Handouts; and Press Confetences,.~ 


Published -1948 672 pages 51a" x 8%" 
“Send nes vitiid cee tee 
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